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FOREWORD 



He was a red headed messenger boy and lie handed me 
a letter in a NILE GREEN ENVELOPE, and this is what 
I read: 
Dear Ur. Sweeney: 

nhen on the 25th of March the last inatalnent of 
the MSS of the "History of the American Negro in the Great 
Rorld War" vas returned to us from your hands, bearing the staop 
of your approval as to its historic accuracy; the wisdoa and 
fairness of the reflections and recomzoendations Of the corpa of 
compilers placed at your service, giving you full authority to 
review the result of their labors, your obligation to the 
publishers ceased. 

The transaction between uSi a purely business one, had 
in every particular upon your part been complied with. From 
thenceforward, as far as you were obligated to the publishers, 
this History; what it is; what it stands for; how it will be rated 
by the reading iiiasses--should be, and concretely, by your own 
people you so worthily represent and are today their most 
fearless and eloquent champion, is, as far as any obligation 
you aay have been under to us, not required of you to say. 

Nevertheless, regardless of past business relations 
now at an end, have you not an opinion directly of the finished 
work? A word to say; the growth of wblcb you have narked froa 
its first instalment to Its last? 

•The Publlshers- 



A word to sayT And of this fine book! 

THE BEST HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO IN THE GREAT WORLD WAR, THAT 
AS YET HAS BEEN WRITTEN OR WILL BE 
FOR YEARS TO COMET 



DOBS- 

The rose in bud respond to the wooing breath of the 
mornings of JimeT 
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IS— 



The whistle of robin red breast clearer and more exul- 
tanty as its watchful gaze, bearing in its inscrutable depths 
the mystery of all the cenlp^ries; the Omniscience of DIVIN- 
ITY, discovers a cherry tree bending to — 

**The green grass** 

from the weight of its blood red fruit? 



DOES— 

The nightingale respond to its mate ; caroling its amatory 
challenge from afar ; across brake and dale and glen ; beyond a 

*'Dim old forest*' 

the earth bathed in the silver light of the harvest moon? 



EVEN SO— 

And for the same reason which the wisest of us cannot 
explain, that the rose, the robin and nightingale respond to 
the lure that invites, the zephyrs that caress, I find myself 
moved to say not only a word — a few, but many, of praise 
and commendation of this book; the finished work, so 
graciously and so quickly submitted for my inspection by the 
publishers. 



THERE ARE— 

Books and books; histories and histories, treatise after 
treatise; covering every realm of speculative investigation; 
every field of fact and fancy; of inspiration and deed, past 
and present, that in this 20th century of haste and bustle, of 
miraculous mechanical equipment, are bom daily and die 
as quickly. But there are also books, that like some men 
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marked before their birth for a plaoe amongst the "Seats of 
the MIGHTY"; an association with the IMMORTALS, that 

"Were not born to die." 

This book seems of that glorious company. 



IN THE— 

Spiritualized humanity that broadened the vision and 
inspired the pens of the devoted corps of writers, responding 
to my suggestions and oversight in its preparation; the 
getting together of data and facts, is reflected the incoming 
of a NEW AND BROADER CHARITY— a stranger in oui 
midst — of glimpse and measurement of the Negro. Beyona 
the written word of the text, the reader is gripped with a 
certain FELT but unprinted power of suggestion, a sense 
of the nation's crime against him; the Negro, stretching back 
through the centuries; the shame and humiliation that is 
at last overtaking it, that has not been born of the "Print 
Shops" since the sainted LINCOLN went his way, leaving 
behind him a trail of glory, shining like the sun; in the path 
of which, freed through the mandate of bis great soul, 
MARCHED POUR MILLION NEGROES, now swollen to 
twelve, their story, the saddest epic of the ages, of whom and 
in behalf of whom their children; the generation now and 
those to come, this History was collated and arranged. It 
is an EVANGEL proclaiming to the world, their unsullied 
patriotism; tboir rapid fire loyalty, that through all the years 
of the nation's life, has never flickered — 

"Has Ijumed and burned 
Forever the same", 

from Lexington to the cactus groves of Mexico; in the 
Blanghter hells of Europe; over fields and upon spots where, 
in the centuries gone, the legions of Caesar, of Hannibal and 
Attila, of Charlemagne and Napoleon had fought and bled. 
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and perished I Striding ^^ Breast forward" beneath the Stars 
and Stripes as this History crowds them on your gaze, 
through the dust of empires and kingdoms that; before the 
CHRIST walked the earth ; before Christianity had its birth, 
wielded the sceptres of power when civilization was young, 
but which are now but vanishing traditions. 

You are thrilled! History nor story affords no picture 
more inspiring. 



MAKING DUE ALLOWANCE— 

For its nearness to the living and dead, whose heroic and 
transcendant achievements on the battle spots of the great 
war secured for them a distinction and fame that will endure 
until — 

**The records of valor decay'*, 

it is a most notable publication, quite worthy to be draped 
in the robes that distinguishes History from narrative ; from 
^^a tale that is told"; a story for the entertainment of the 
moment. 



AS INTERPOLATED— 

By the writers of its text ; read between the lines of their 
written words; it is a History; not alone of the American 
Negro on the ** tented field''; the bloody trenches of France 
and Belgium, it is also a History and an arraignment, a warn- 
ing and a prophecy, looking backwards and forward, the 
Negro being the objective focus, of many things. 



IT PRESENTS— 

For the readers retrospection, as vividly as painted on a 
canvas, a phantasmagoric procession of past events, and of 
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those to come in the travail of the Negro; commencing with 
the sailing of the first ^'Slaver's Ship" for the shores of the 
"New World'*, jammed fore and aft, from deck to hold, with 
its cargo of human beings, to the conclusion of the great 
war in which, individually and in units he wrote his name 
in imperishable characters, and high on the scroll on which 
are inscribed the story of those, who, in their lives wrought 
for BIQHT and, passing, died for MEN ! For a flag; beneath 
and within its folds his welcome has been measured and 
parsimonious ; — a country ; the construing and application of 
its laws and remedies as applied to him, has inflicted intoler- 
able INJUSTICE : Has persecuted more often than blessed. 
And so and thus, its perusal finished, its pages closed and 
laid aside, you are shaken and swayed in your feelings, even 
as a tree, bent and riven before the march and sweep of a 
mighty hurricane. 



LOOKING BACKWARDS— 

The spell of the book strong upon you, you see in your 
mind's eye, thousands of plantations covering a fourth of 
a continent of a new and virgin land. The toilers '* Black 
Folk*'; men, women and children — SLAVES! 



YOU HEAR— 

The crack of the ** driver's'* lash; the sullen bay of pur- 
suing hounds. 



JUST OVER YONDER— 

Is the ** Auction Block". You hear the moans and 
screams of mothers torn from their offspring. You see them 
driven away, herded like cattle, chained like convicts, sold to 
•* master's" in the *'low lands", to toil — 

* * Midst the cotton and the cane. ' ' 
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YOU LISTEN— 

Sounding far off, faint at first, growing louder each 
second, you bear the beat of drums; the bugle's blast, sound- 
ing to arms; You see great armies, moving hitberward and 
thitherward. Over one flies the Stars and Stripes, over the 
other the Stars and Bars ; a nation in arms ! Brother against 
brother ! 



YOU LOOK— 

And lo, swinging past are many Black men; garbed in 
"Blue", keeping step to the music of the Union. You see 
them fall and die, at Fort Pillow, Fort Wagner, Petersburg, 
the Wilderness, Honey Hill— SLAUGHTERED I Above the 
din; the boom of cannon, the rattle of small arms, the groans 
of the wounded and dying, ymi hear the shout of one, as 
shattered and maimed he is being borne from the field; 
"BOYS, THE OLD FLAG NEVER TOUCHED THE 
GROUND I" 



THE SCENE SHIFTS— 

Fifty years have passed. Tou hear the clamor, the mur- 
mur and shouts of gathering mobs. You see Black men and 
women hanging by their necks to lamp posts, from the limbs ■ 
of trees; in lonely spots— DEAD! You see smoke curling 
upwards from BURNING HOMES! There are piles of 
cinders and— DEAD MENS BONES! 



NEARING ITS END— 

The procession sweeps on. Staring you in the face; hail- 
ing from East, West, North and South are banners ; held aloft 
by unseen hands, bearing on them — the quintessence of 
AMERICA'S INGRATITUDE,— these devices: 

"For American Negroes: 

JIM CROW steam and trolley cars; 

JIM CROW resident districts; 

JIM CROW amen corners; 

.TIM CROW seats in theatres; 

JIM CEOW corners in cemeteries. 
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YOU MUTTER^ 

"Are these indignities to CONTINUE! Is God DEADT" 



COMES- 

A voice. You listen I 

"WHEREFORE hear the word of the lord— 

"THE days of thy mourning shall be ended — 

"VIOLENCE shall no more be heard in the land— 

"NEITHER sorrow nor crying — 

"FOR the former things have passed away — 

"BEHOLD I make all things new— 

"ARISE, shine; for thy light has come. 



HEREIN— 

Lies the strength and worth of this unusual book, well and 
deservingly named : A History of the American Negro in the 
Great World War. Beyond merely recounting that story; 
than which there has been nothing finer or more inspiring 
since the long away centuries when the chivalry of the Middle 
Ages, in nodding plume and lance in rest, battled for the Holy 
Sepulchre, it brings to the Negro of America a message of 
cheer and reassurance. A sign, couched in flaming characters 
for all men to see, appealing to the spiritualized divination of 
the age, proclaiming that God is NOT DEAD! That a NEW 
day is dawning; HAS dawned for the Negro in America. A 
NEW Uberty; broader and BETTER. A NEW Justice, un- 
shaded by the spectre of: "Previous condition 1" That the 
impaid toil of tliirty decades of African slavery in America 
is at last to be liquidated. That the dead of nur people, upon 
behalf of this land that it might have a BIRTH, and having it 
might not PERISH FROM THE EARTH, did not die in vain. 
That, in their passage from earth, heroes — MARTYRS — in 
a superlative sense they were seen and marked of the Father; 
were accorded a place of record in the pages of the great 
WHITE BOOK with golden seals, in the up worlds; above 
the stars and beyond the flaming suns. 



XX FORBWORD 

ITIS A HISTORY— 

That will be read with instruction and benefit by 
thousands of whites, but, and mark well this suggestion, it is 
one that should be OWNED AND HEAD BY EVERY 
NEGRO IN THE LAND. 



TYPOGRAPHICALLY— 

Mechanically ; that is to say, in those features that reflect 
the finished artistic achievement of the Print, Picture and 
Binding art; as seen in the bold clear type of its text, its 
striking and beautiful illustrations, its illuminating title heads 
of division and chapter ; indicating at a glance the information 
to follow ; the whole appealing to the aesthetic ; the sticklers 
for the rare and beautiful ; not overlooking its superb binding, 
it is most pleasing to the sight, and worthy of the title it bears. 




HISTORY 

OF THE 

AMERICAN NEGRO 

IN THE 

GREAT WORLD WAR 



CHAPTER I. 

SPIRITUAL EMANCIPATION OF NATIONS. 

The March op CniLizATios — Wohld Shocks to Stik the 
WoELD Heaet — False Doctrines of the Hun — The Ibon 
Han^ Conce,vled — The World Begins to Awaken — 
Gehman Designs Revealed — Rumbungs in Advance op 
THE Storm — Tragedy that Hastened the Day — Tol- 
stoy's Prophecy — Vindication of Negro Faith in Prom- 
ises OF the Lord — Dawn of Freedom for all Races. 

T^HE march of civilization is attended by strange influences. 
"*■ Providence which directs tha advancement of man- 
kind, moves in such mysterioiis ways that none can sense 
its design or reason out its import. Frequently the forces of 
evil are turned to account in defeating their own objeeta. 
Great tragedies, cruel wars, cataclysms of woe, have acted 
as enlightening and refining agents. Out of the famines of 
the past came experiences which inculcated the thrift and 
fore-handedness of today. 

Out of man's sufferings have come knowledge and forti- 
tnde. Out of pain and tribulation, the attribute of sympathy 
— the first spiritual manifestation instrumental in elevating 
the human above the beast. Things worth while are never 
obtained without payment of some kind. 

Individual shocks stir the individual heart and con- 
science. Great world shocks are necessary to stir the world 
conscience and heart; to start those movements (o right the 
wrongs in the world. So long as peace reigned commerce 
was uninterrupted, and the acquisition of wealth was not 
obstructed, men cared little for the intrigues and ambitions of 

SI 
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royalty. If they sensed them at all, they lulled themselves 
into a feeling of security through the belief that progress had 
attained too far, civilization had secured too strong a hold, 
and democracy was too firmly rooted for any ordinary menace 
to be considered. 

So insidious and far reaching had become the inoulcation 
of false philosophies summed up in the general term Kultur, 
that the subjects of the autocratic-ridden empires believed 
they were being guided by benign influences. Many enlight- 
ened iften; at least it seems they must have been enlightened, 
in Gemiany and Austria — men who possessed liberated intel- 
lects and were not in the pay of the Kulturists — professed to 
believe that despotism in the modem world could not be 
other than benevolent. 

The Satanic hand was concealed in the soft glove; the 
cloven hoof artistically fitted into the military boot; the tail 
carefully tucked inside the uniform or dress suit; fiendish 
eyes were taught to smile and gleam in sympathy and humor, 
or were masked behind the heavy lenses of professorial dig- 
nity; the serpent's hiss was trained to song, or drowned in 
crashing chords and given to the world as a sublime harmony. 

Suddenly the world awoke I The wooing harmony had 
changed to a blast of war; the conductor's baton had become 
a bayonet; the soft wind instrument barked the rifle's tone; 
its notes were bullets that hissed and screamed; tinkling 
cymbals sounded the wild blare of carnage, and sweet-throated 
horns of silver and brass bellowed the cannon's deadly roar. 

Civilization was so shocked that for long the exact 
sequence of events was not comprehended. It required time and 
reflection to clear away the brain benumbing vapors of the 
dream; to reach a realization that liberty actually was totter- 
ing on her throne. German propagandists had been so well 
organized, and so effectively did they spread their poison; 
especially in the western world that great men; national 
leaders were deceived, while men in general were slow to get 
the true perspective; much later than those at the seat of 
government. 

A few far-seeing men had been alive to the German 
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menace. Some English statesmen felt it in a vague way, 
while in France where the experience of 1870-71, had produced 
a wariness of ail things German, a limited number of men with 
penetrating, broadened vision, had beheld the fair exterior of 
Kaiserlsm, even while they recognized in the background, the 
slimy abode of the serpent. For years they had sounded the 
warning until at last their feeble voices attracted attention. 

France, with her traditions of Napoleon, Moreau, Ney, 
Berthier and others, with rare skill set about the work of per- 
fecting an army under the tutelage and direction of Joffre 
and Foeh. The defense maintained by its army in the earlier 
part of the struggle provided the breathing space required 
by the other allies. All through the struggle the staying 
power of the French provided example and created the neces- 
sary morale for the co-operating Allied forces, until our own 
gallant soldiers could be mustered and sent abroad for the 
knockout blow. 

As is usual where conspiracies to perform dark deeds 
are hatched a clew or record is left behind. In spite of 
Germany's protestations of innocence, her loud cries that the 
war was forced upon her, there is ample e^adence that for 
years she had been planning it; that she wanted it and only 
awaited the opportune time to launch it. It was a gradual 
unearthing and examination of this evidence that at lengtU 
revealed to the world the astounding plot. 

It is not necessary to touch more than briefly the evi- 
dence of Germany's designs, and the intrigues through which 
she sought world domination and the throttling of human 
liberty. The facts are now too well estahiialied to need 
further confirmation. The ruthless manner in which the 
Kaiser's forces prosecuted the war, abandoning all pretense 
of civilization and relapsing into the most utter barbarism, 
is enough fo convince anyone of her definite and well prepared 
program, which she was determined to execute by every foul 
means under the sun. 

She had skillfully been laying her lines and building her 
military machine for more than forty years. As the time 
approached for the blow she intended to strike, she found it 
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difficult to conceal ber purposes. Noisea from the armed 
camp™ bayings of the dogs of war — occasionally stirred the 
sleeping world; an awakening almost occurred over what is 
known as the Morocco incident. 

On account of the weakness of the Moroccan government, 
intervention by foreign powers had been frequent. Because 
of the heavy investment of French capital and because the 
prevailing anarchy in Morocco threatened her interests in 
Algeria, France came to be regarded as having special 
interests in Morocco, In 1904 she gained the assent of Britain 
and the cooperation of Spain in her policy, Gerniauy made 
no protest; in fact, the German Chancellor, von Bulow, 
declared that Germany was not specially concerned with Mor- 
occan affairs. But In 1905 Germany demanded a reconsidera- 
tion of the entire question. 

France was forced against the wilt of her minister of 
foreign affairs, Delcasse, to attend a conference at Algeciras. 
That conference discussed placing Morocco under interna- 
tional control, but because France was the only power capable 
of dealing with the anarchy in the country, she was left in 
charge, subject to certain Spanish rights, and allowed to con- 
tinue her work. The Germans again declared that they had 
flo political interests in Morocco. 

In 1909, Germany openly recognized the political interests 
of France in Morocco. In 1911 France was compelled by 
disorders in the country to penetrate farther into tiie interior. 
Germany under the pretext that her merchants were not 
getting fair treatment in Morocco, reopened the entire ques- 
tion and sent her gunboat Panther, to Agadir on the west 
coast of Africa, as if to establish a port there, although she 
had no interests in that part of the country. France pro- 
tested vigorously and Britain supported her. 

Matters came very close to war. But Germany was not 
yet ready to force the issue. Her action had been simply a 
pretext to find out the extent to which England and France 
were ready to make common cause. She recalled her gunboat 
and as a concession to obtain peace, was permitted to acquire 
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some territory in the French Congo country. But German 
newspapers and German political utteraneea showed much 
bitterness. Growling and snarling grew apace in Genuany, 
and to those who made a close study of the situation it be- 
came evident that Germany sooner or later intended to launch 
a war. 

One of the eharaeteristie German utterances of the time, 
came from Albrect Wirth, a German political writer of stand- 
ing, in close touch with the thought and aims of his nation. 
The utterance about to he quoted may, in the light of later 
events, appear indiscreet, as Germany wished to avoid an 
appearance of responsibility for the world war; but tlic luindH 
of the German people had to be prepared and this could not be 
accomplished without some of the writers and public men 
lotting the eat out of the bag. Wirth said : 

"Morocco is easily worth a big war, or several. At best 
— and even prudent Germany is getting to be convinced of 
this — war is only postponed and not abandoned. Is such a 
postponement to our advantage! They say we must wait for 
a better moment. Wait for the deepening of the Kiel canal, 
for our navy laws to take full effect. It is not exactly diplo- 
matic to announce publicly to one's adversaries, 'To go to war 
now does not tempt us, but three years hence we shall let 
loose a world war' — No; if a war is really planned, not a 
word of it must be spoken ; one 's designs must be enveloped in 
profound mystery; then brusquely, all of a sndden, jump ou 
the enemy like a robber in the darkness." The heavy footed 
German had difficulty in moving with the stealth of a robber, 
but the policy here recommended was followed. 

In 1914, the three years indicated by Wirth had expired. 
There began to occur dark comings and goings; mysterious 
meetings and conferences on the continent of Europe. The 
German emperor, accompanied by the princes and leaders of 
the German states, began to cruise the border and northern 
seas of the Fatherland, where they would be safe from listen- 
ing ears, prying eyes, newspapers, telephones and telegraphs. 
It became known that the Kaiser was eultivating the weak- 
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minded Russian czar in an attempt to win his country from 
its alliance with England and France. There were no open 
rumblings of war, but the air was charged with electricity 
like that preeeeding a storm. 

An unaccountable business depression affected pretty 
much the entire world. Money, that most sensitive of all 
things, began to show nervousness and a tendency to go into 
hiding. The bulk of the world was still asleep to the real 
meaning of events, but it had begun to stir in its dreams, as 
if some prescience, some premouition had begun to reach it 
even in its slumbers. 

Finally the lirst big event occurred — the tragedy that 
was not intended to accomplish as much, but which hastened 
the dawn of the day in which began the Spiritual Emancipa- 
tion of the governments of earth. The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, nephew of the emperor of Austria, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary and commander in chief of its 
army, and his wife the duchess of Hohenburg, were assas- 
sinated June 28, 1914, by a Serbian student, Gavrio Prinzip. 
The assassination occurred at Sarajevo in Bosnia, a depen- 
dency, or rather, a Slavic state that had been seized by 
Austria. It was the lightning flash that preeeeded the 
thunder's mighty crash. 

Much has been written of the causes which led to the 
tragedy. Prinzip may have been a fanatic, but he was un- 
doubtedly aided in his act by a number of others. The natural 
inference immediately formed was that the murder was the 
outcome of years of ill feeling between Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary, due to the belief of the people in the smaller state, 
that their aspirations as a nation were hampered and blocked 
by the German element in the Austrian empire. The countries 
had been on the verge of war several years before over the 
seizure of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, and later over 
the disposition of Scutari and certain Albanian territory con- 
quered in the Balkan-Turkish struggle. 

Events are coming to light which may place a new con- 
struction on the causes leading to the assassination at Sara- 
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jevo. It was undoubtedly the pretext sought by Germany for 
starting the great war. Whether it may not have been care- 
fully planned to serve that object and the Serbian Prinzip, 
employed as a tool to bring it about, is not so certain. 

Several years prior to the war, the celebrated Russian, 
Tolstoy, gave utterance to a remarkable prophecy. Tolstoy 
was a mystic, and it was not unusual for him to go into a 
semi-trance state in which he professed to peer far into the 
future and obtain visions of things beyond the ken of average 
men. The Russian czar was superstitious and it is said that 
the German emperor had a strong leaning towards the mystic 
and psychic. In fact, it has been stated that the Kaiser's 
claim to a partnership with The Almighty was the result of 
delusions formed in his consultations with mediums — the 
modern descendants of the soothsayers of oldcn times. 

Tolstoy stated that both the Czar and the Kaiser desired 
to consult with him and test his powers of divination. The 
three had a memorable sitting. Some time afterwards the 
results were given to the world. Tolstoy predicted the great 
war, and he stated his belief that the torch which would start 
the conflagration would be lighted in the Balkans about 1913. 

Tolstoy was not a friend of either Russian or German 
autocracy, hence his seance may have been but a clever ruse 
to discover what was in the minds of the two rulers. Germany 
probably was not ready to start the war in 1913, but there 
is abundant warrant for the beUef that she was trimming the 
torch at that time, and, who knows, the deluded Prinzip may 
have been the torch. 

The old dotard Francis Joseph who occupied the throne 
of Austria-Hungary, was completely imder the domination of 
the Germans. He could be relied upon to further any designs 
which the Kaiser and the German war lords might have. 

The younger man, Francis Ferdinand, was not so easy 
to handle as his aged uncle. Accounts agree that he was 
arrogant, ambitious and had a mil of his own. He was un- 
popular in his country and probably unpopular with the Ger- 
mans. Being of the disposition he was, it is very likely that 
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the Kaiser fouud it difficult to bend him completely to his 
will. Being a stumbling block in the way of German aims, is 
it not reasonably probable that Germany desired to get rid 
of him, thus leaving Austria-Hungary completely in the 
power of its tool and puppet, Francis Joseph, and in the 
event of his death, in the power of the young and suppliant 
Karl; another instrument easily bent to the German will? 

The wife of the archduke, assassinated with him, was a 
Bohemian, her maiden name being Sophie Chotek. She was 
not of noble blood as Bohemia had no nobles. They had been 
driven out of the country centuries before and their titles and 
estates conferred on indigent Spanish and Austrian adven- 
turers. Not being of noble birth, she was but the morgantic 
wife of the Austrian heir. Titles were afterwards conferred 
upon her. She was made a countess and then a duchess. Some 
say she had been an actress ; not unlikely, for actresses pos- 
sessed an especial appeal to Austrian royalty. The cruel 
Hapsburgs rendered dull witted and inefficient by generations 
of inbreeding, were fascinated by the bright and handsome 
women of the stage. At any rate, Sophie Chotek belonged 
to that virile, practical race Bohemians, (also called Czechs) 
that gave to the world John Huss, who lighted the fires of 
religious and ei^nl liberty in Central Europe, giving advent 
later to the work of Martin Luther. 

Bohemians had always been liberty-loving. They had 
been anxious for three centiiries to throw off the yoke of 
Austria. There is no record that Sophie Chotek sympathized 
with the aims of her countrymen or that she was not in com- 
plete accord with the views of her husband and the political 
interests of the empire. But the experiences of the Germans 
and Austrians had taught them that a Bohemian was likely 
to remain always a Bohemian and that his freedom -lo^nng 
people would not countenance plans having in view the 
enslavement of other nations. The Germans may have looked 
with suspicion upon the Bohemian wife of the archduke and 
thought it advisable to remove her also. 

Prinzip was thrown into prison and kept there until he 
died. No statement he may have made ever had a chance to 
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reach the world. No one knows whether he was a German or 
a Serbian tool. He does not seem to have been an anarchist; 
neither does he seem to have been of the type that would 
commit such a crime voluntarily, knowing full well the con- 
sequences. It is not hard to believe that he was under pay 
and promised full protection. 

Probably no Bohemian considers Sophie Chotek a mar- 
tyr; Indeed, the evidence is strong that she was not. Her 
heart and soul probably were with her royal spouse. But 
an interesting outcome is, that her assassination, a contribut- 
ing cause to the war, finally led to the domifaU of Germany, 
the wreck of Austria, the freedom of her native country, aiid 
that Spiritual Emancipation of nations and races, then bo 
gloriously under way. 

Also, to the thoughtful and philosophic observer of matur- 
ing sjTnptoras transpiring continuously in the affairs of man- 
kind; the fate of those nations of earth that in their strength 
and arrogance mock the Master, furnish a striking corrobo- 
rative vindication of the Negro's faith in the promises of 
the Lord; the glory and power of His coming. From the 
date, reckoning from moment and second, that Gavrio Prinzip 
done to death the heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary and 
his duchess, there commenced not alone a now day, a new 
hope and Emancipation of the whites of earth; empire king- 
dom, principality and tribe, but of the blacks; the Negro as 
well, so mysteriously; bewilderingly, moves God His wonders 
to perform. 

It was that snbliminated faith in the ubiquity and omni- 
science of God; the unchangeableness of His word; than which 
the world has witnessed ; kno^^Ti nothing finer ; the story of the 
concurrent causes that projected the Negro into the World 
War, from whence he emerged covered with glory, followed 
Ijy the plaudits of mankind, that became the inspiration of 
this work — his story of devotion, valor and patriotism; of 
nnmurmurinff sacrifice: worthy the pens of the mighty, hut 
which the historian, as best he may will tell: "NOTHING 
extenuate, nor set down AUGHT in malice." 



CHAPTER II 

HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 

Likened to Belshazzah — The Kaiseb's Feasts — In His Heaet 
BARBABtc Pride op the Potentates of Old — German Mad- 
ness FOR War — Insolent Demands — Forty-eight Hours 
TO Pre\'en,t a World War — Comment of Statesmen and 
Leaders — The War Starts — Italy Breaks Heh Alliance 
— Geemanic Powers Weighed and Found Wanting — 
Spirit Wins Over Materialism — Civilization's Lamp 
Dimmed but not Darkened. 

T>ELSHAZZAE of Babylon sat at a feast. Very much after 
^^ the fashion of modern kings they were good at feasting in 
those olden days. The farthest limits of the kingdom had 
been searched for every delight and delicacy. Honeyed wines, 
flamingo 'a tongues, game from the hills, fruits from vine and 
tree, spices from grove and forest, vegetables from field and 
garden, fish from stream and sea; every resource of Mother 
Earth that could contribute to appetite or sensual pleasure 
was brought to the king's table. Singers, minstrels, dancers, 
magicians, entertainers of every description were summoned 
to the palace that they might contribute to the vanity of the 
monarch, and impress the onlooking nations about him. 

He desired to be known and feared as the greatest mon- 
arch on earth; ruling as he did over the world's greatest city. 
Hia triumphs had been many. He had come to believe that 
his power proceeded directly from the god Bel, and that he 
was the chosen and anointed of that deity. 

This was the period of his prime; of Babylon's greatest 
glory; his kingdom seemed so firmly established he had no 
thought it could be shaken. But misleading are the dreams 
of kings; his kingdom was suddenly menaced from without, 
by Cyrus of Persia, another great monarch. There were also 
dangers from within, but courtiers and flatterers kept this 
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knowledge from him. Priests of rival gods had set them- 
selves up within the empire; spies from without and con- 
spirators within were secretly undermining the power of the 
intrenched despot. 

Such was Belshazzar in his pride ; such his kingdom and 
empire. jVnd, bo it was, this was to be an orgy that would 
set a record for all time to come. 

Artists and artisans of the highest skill had been sum- 
moned to the work of beautifying the enormous palace; its 
gardens and grounds, innumerable slaves furnishing the 
labor. The gold and silver of the nation was gathered and 
beaten into ornaments and woven into beautiful designs to 
grace the occasion. There was a profusion of the most gor- 
geous plumage and richest fabrics, while over all were 
sprinkled in unheard of prodigality, the rarest gems and 
jewels. It was indeed to he a fitting celebration of the glory 
of Bel, and the power and magnificence of his earthly repre- 
sentative; heathen opulence, heathen pride and sensuality 
were to outdo themselves. 

The revel started at a tremendous pace. No such wines 
and viands ever before had been served. No such music ever 
had been heard and no such dancers and entertainers ever 
before had appeared, hut, fool that he was, he had reckoned 
without his host; had made a covenant with Death and Hell 
and had known it not, and the hour of atonement was upon 
him; the handwriting on the wall of the true and outraged 
Ood, conveyed the information ; short and crisp, that he had 
been weighed; he and his kingdom in the balance and found 
wanting; the hour — his hour, had struck; the time of restitu- 
tion and atonement long on the way, had come; Babylon was 
to fall— FELL! — and for twenty-five centuries its glory and 
its power has been a story that is told; its magnificence but 
heaps of sand in the desert where night birds shriek and wild 
beasts find their lair. 

In the Kaiser's heart was the same barbaric pride, the 
same ambition, the same worship of a false god and the same 
belief that he was the especial agent of that deity. 
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His extravagances of vision and ambition were no less 
demoralizing to humanity and civilization, than those that 
brought decay and ruin to the potentates of old. He graced 
them with all the luxury and exuberance that modem civiliza- 
tion, without arousing rebellious complaint among his sub- 
jects, would pennit. His gatherings appeared to be arranged 
for the bringing together of the bright minds of the empire, 
that there might be an exchange of thought and sentiment that 
would work to the good of his country and the happiness of 
the world. Frequently ministers, princes and statesmen from 
other countries were present, that they might become 
acquainted with the German idea — its kultur — working for the 
good of humanity. 

Here was The Beast mentioned in Revelations, in a dif- 
ferent guise ; wearing the face of benevolence and clothed in 
the raiment of Heaven. TIjere were feasts of which the Ger- 
man people knew nothing, and to which foreign ambassadors 
were not invited. At these feasts the wines were furnished by 
Belial. They were occasions for the gloritication of the Ger- 
man god of war ; of greed and conquest ; ambition and vanity ; 
without pity, sympathy or honor. 

Ruthless, vain, arrogant minds raet the same qualities in 
their leader. Some knew and welcomed the fact that the 
devil was their guest of honor; perhaps others did not know 
it. Deluded as they all were and blinded by pride and self- 
seeking, the same handwriting that told Belshazzer of disaster 
was on the wail, but they could not or would not pee it. There 
was no Daniel to interpret for them. 

Gennan madness for war asserted itself in the ultimatum 
sent by Austria to Serbia after the assassination at Sarajevo. 
Sufficient time had hardly elapsed for an investigation of the 
crime and the fixing of the responsibility, before Austria made 
a most insolent demand upon Serbia. 

The smaller nation avowed her innocence of any partici- 
pation in the murder; offered to make amends, and if it were 
discovered that the conspiracy had been hatched on Serbian 
soil, to assist in bringing to justice any confederates in the 
crime the assassin mav have had. 
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With a war likely to involve the greater part of Europe 
banging on the issue, it was a time for cool judgmeDt, sober 
statesmanship and careful action on all sides. Months should 
have been devoted to an investigation. 

But Germany and Austria did not want a sober investi- 
gation. They were afraid that while it was proceeding the 
pretext for war might vanish. As surmised above, they also 
may have feared that the responsibility for the act would be 
placed in quarters that would be embarrassing to them. 

On July 23, 1914, just twenty-five days after the murder, 
Austria delivered her demands upon Serbia and placed a 
time limit of forty-eight hours for their acceptance. With 
the fate of a nation and the probable embroiling of all Europe 
hanging on the outcome, forty-eight hours was a time too 
brief for proper consideration. Serbia could hardly summon 
her statesmen in that time. Nevertheless the little country, 
realizing the awful peril that impended, and that she alone 
would not be the sufferer, bravely put aside all selfish con- 
siderations and practically all considerations of national 
pride and honor. 

The records show that every demand which Austria made 
on Serbia was granted except one, which was only condi- 
tionally refused. Although this demand involved the very 
sovereignty of Serbia — her existence as a nation — the govern- 
ment offered to submit the matter to mediation or arbitration. 
But Austria, cats-pawing for Germany, did not want her 
demands accepted. The one clause was inserted purposely, 
because they knew it could not be accepted. With Serbia 
meeting the situation honestly and going over ninety percent 
of the way towards an amicable adjustment, the diplomacy 
that could not obtain peace out of such a situation, must have 
been imbecile or corrupt to the last degree. 

American historian discussing causes in the early 

;ea of the war, said: 

"The German Imperial Chancetlor pays no blKb compHmsot to the 
Intel IlKencf^ of the American people when he asks them to beUeve that 'the 
war la a llfe-and-desth atruKgle between Oermanr and the HuKorlie rxcefl 
or Ruula', and was due to the royal mnrders at Sarajevo. 
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"To say that all Europe had to be ti lunged Into the moBt devastating 
war of humam hiatory because an Austrian subject murdered the belr to the 
Austrian throne on Austrian soil in a conspiracy Id which Serbians were 
Implicated, la too absurd to be treated aerlouslr. Great wars do not follow 
from such causes. althouE^h any pretext, however trivial, may be regarded aa 
sufficient when war Is deliberately sougfaL 

"Nor Is the Imperial Chit ncel tor's declaration that 'the war la a Ut^s- 
and-death struggle between Germany and the Muscovite racea at Russia' 
convincing in the slightest degree. So tar as the Russian menace to Germany 
la concerned, the Staats-Zeilung 1b much nearer the truth when its editor, 
Mr. Rldder. boasts that 'no Russian army ever waged a auccessful war 
against a (irst-claas power.' 

"The life-and-death struggle between Germany and the MuacovUe 
races ot Russia is a diplomatic fiction invented aFter German Autocracy, 
taking advantage ot the Serbian Incident, set forth to deetroy France. It 
was through no fear ot Russia that Germany violated her aolemn treaty 
Dbligatlone by Invading the neutrality ot Belgium and Luxemburg. It waa 
through no fear of Russia tbat Germany had massed most of her army near 
the frontiers of France, leaving only six army corps to hold Russia In 
check. Germany's policy as it stands revealed by her military operations was 
to crush Prance and then make terms with Russia, The policy has failed 
because of the unexpected resistance of the Belgians and the refusal of 
Great Britain to buy peace at the expense of her honor." 

A nearer and equally clear view ia expressed for the 
French by M. Clemenceau, who early in the war said : 

"For twenty-Cve years William II has made Europe live under the 
weight ot a horrible nightmare. He has found sheer delight In keeping 
It In a etate of perpetual anxiety over his boastful utterances of power and 
the sharpened sword. 

"Five threats of war have been launched against us since 1875. At the 
sixth he finds himself caught in the toila he had laid for us. He threatened 
the very springs of England's power, though she was more than pacific In 
her attitude toward him. 

"For many years, thanks to him, the Continent has had to Join In a. 
giddy race of avmaments, drying up the sources of economic development and 
exposing our finances to a crisis which we shrank from discussing. We 
must have done with this crowned comedian, poet, musician, sailor, warrior, 
pastor; this commentator absorbed in reconciling Hammurabi with the Bible, 
giving bis opinion on every problem of philosophy, speaking of everything, 
aaylng nothing." M. Clemenceau summed up the Raiser as "another Nero: 
but Rome in flames Is not sufBclent for him— he demanda the destruction ot 
the universe." 

The Socialist, Upton Sinclair, speaking at the time, 
blamed Russia as well aa Germany and Anstria. He also 
inclined to the view that the assassination at Sarajevo was 
instigated by Austria. He said: 
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ftt the very throat of elvlUnatlon. The three nationa which began it. Austria. 
Hussla and Germany, are eoverned, the flrat by a doddering imbeclla, the 
secont] by a weBl;'mlitded melanchutlc. and the third bj' an epileptic 
degenerate, drunk upon the vlEion of bimseU afl the war lord of Europe. 
Behind each ot These men la a little clique ol blood-thlmty arUtocrats, They 
fall Into a quarrel among themselves. The preteit 1b that Serbia instigated 
tbe murder ot the heir apparent to the Austrian throne. There is good 
reason for belfevine that as a matter of fact this murder was instigated by 
the war party in Auetrla, because the heir apparent had dcmocractlc and 
anti-military tendencies. First they murder him and then they use his death 
as a pretext for plunging the whole ot civilization into a murderous strife." 

Herman Bidder, editor of the Staats-Zeitung of New 
York contributed a German-American view. Mr. Ridder saw 
the handwriting on the wall and he very soundly deprecated 
war and pictured its horrors. But he could not forget that 
he was appealing to a large class that held the German view- 
point. He therefore found it necessary to soften his phrase 
with some hyphenated sophistry. He dared not say that 
Germany was the culprit and would be the principal sufferer. 
Hia ai^icle was ; 

"Sooner or later the nations engaged in war will find themselves 
spent and weary. There will be vlclory tor some, defeat tor others, and 
proBt for none. There can hardly be any lasting laurels tor any of the 
contending parties. To change the map of Europe Is not worth the price 
ot a single human life, PatrloliBm should never rise above humanity. 

"The history of war is merely a auccefision of blunders. Each treaty ot 
peace sows the seed of future strife. 

"War oSendB our inlellieence and outrages our sympathies. We can but 
stand aside and murmur 'The pity of It all. The pity of it ail." 

"War breeds aoclallam. At night the opposing hosts reat on their 
arms, searching (be heavens for the riddle ot life and death, and wondering 
what their tomorrow will bring forth. Around a thousand camp Area the 
steady conviction Is being driven home that this sacrifice of life might 
ail l>e avoided. It seems difficult to realize that millions of men, skilled 
by years of constant application, have left the factory, the mill, or the 
desk to waste not only their time but their very Uvea and possibly the 
lives of those dependent on them to wage war, brother against brother. 

"The more reasonable it appears that peace must quickly come, the 
more hopeless does it seem. I am convinced that an overwhelming majority 
of the populations of Germany. England and Prance are opposed to this war. 
The Governments of these states do not want war. 

"War deals in human life aa recklessly as the gambler in money. 

"Imagine the point of view of a commanding general who Is confronted 
with the task ot taking a fortress; 'That position will cost me Qve thousand 
lives; it will be cheap at the price, for it must be taken.' 

"He discounts five thousand humsn lives as easily as the manufacturer 
marks oft Ave thousand dollars tor depreciation. And so Qve thousand homes 
are saddened that another Hag may fly over a few feet of fortified maeonnr. 
What a grim Joke tor Europe to play npon humanity." 



AKBUCAN NEOKO IN TUK WOULD WAR 

Them ««re not wanting tbose to point oat to Mr. Bidder 

it (W MwriiWw of life could have been avoided had Ger- 

I iU tool Anfltria, played fair with Serbia and the 

I »t Eorope, AIjio, his statement that the government 

t0f tUtnuurf did not want the war has been successfully chal- 

I from a handr';d different sources. 

If. O. Wellif, the eminent English author, contributed a 

ffff/b*wfy whiffh translated very plainly the handwriting on 

U»tt wall, lie Maid: 

"^to wtr la not jrolfit (a end tn itlplomacr: It Is gotns to end diplomacr- 

"ll la 4«ll* ft dlffvront nort ot war from any that have gone berore. 

44 Iha •ft4 tharx will to no coDlurenco of Hurope od the old lines, but & 

umtfMiiHrM i>t Ilia wor\i\. It will make b peace that will put &n end to 

I Kruffp. •nil Iha Nulrll of Krupp and Krupplam and the private armament 

' tut* batilnd Hiuiiv (or ttvarmore." 

AiiMlrln forniully doelarod war against Serbia, July 28, 
lUU. Idiriiig tim fow dtiys intervening between the dispatch 
Iff tint iiHIniutiini to Herl)iu an<l the formal declaration of 
wni', HnrbiH lUid ItuHHiii, seeing the inevitable, had commenced 
lu iiii)ltili/,t! Ihi'ir arinioM. (In the last day of July, Germany as 
Anntrln'N ally, issued an ultimatum with a twelve hour limit 
luiiiaiidlng thiit KiisHiu cease mobilization. They were fond 
I itt nliiirt term ultimatums. They did not permit more than 
ADoiigh tinin for the dispatch to be transmitted and received, 
iMuch It'MS fronsidered, before the terms of it had expired. 
ltii»Hiii ditinnnded assurances from Anstria that war was not 
fortlieoming and it continued to mobilize. On August 1, Ger- 
niMiiy duclarud war. France then began to mobilize. 

(Iitriimny invaded the duchy of Luiemburg and demanded 
fret! pwHuage for its troops across Belgium to attack France 
nt Ihiit country's most vulnerable point. King Albert of 
Bolgiiitii riifiised his consent on the ground that the neutrality 
of his «i)uutry had been guaranteed by the powers of Enrope, 
I tn'-ludlng (Innnnny itself, and appealed for diplomatic help 
I from Grnut Britain. That country, which had sought through 
Ita frtrnlffn secrotary, Sir Edward Grey, to preserve the peace 
of IfJuropH, weiH now aroused. August 4, it sent an ultimatum 
to (leriiiany demanding that the neutrality of Belgium be 
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respected. As the demand was not complied with, Britain 
formally declared war against Germany. 

Italy at that time was joined with Oermany and Austria 
in what was known as the Triple Alliance. Bnt Italy recog- 
nized the fact that the war was one of aggression and held 
that it was not bound by its compact to assist its allies. The 
sympathies of its people were with the French and British. 
Afterwards Italy repudiated entirely its alliance and all obli- 
gations to Oermany and Austria and entered the war on the 
side of the allies. Thus the country of Mazzini, of Garibaldi 
and Victor Emmanuel, ranged itself on the side of emancipa- 
tion and human rights. 

The refusal of Italy to enter a war of conquest was the 
first event to set the balance of the world seriously thinking of 
the meaning of the war. If Italy refused to join its old 
allies, it meant that Italy was too honorable to assist their 
purposes; Italy knew the character of its associates. When 
it finally repudiated them altogether and joined the war on the 
other side, it was a terrific indictment of the Germanic powers, 
for Italy had much more to gain in a material way from its 
old alliance. It simply showed the world that spirit was above 
materialism; that emancipation was in the air and that the 
lamp of civilization might be dimmed but could not be 
darkened by the forces of eviL 
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'MILITARISM AND AUTOCRACY DOOMED. 

Gekmany's Machine — Hee Scientific Endeavob to Mou) 
SoLDiEBs — Influence on Thought and Lives op the 

PeOPIjE — MiLITABISU: IN THE HoME — TbE StaTUS OF 
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ON New Beauty — Blood of Negbo and White to Flow. 

'T^HOSE who had followed the Kaiser's attitndes and their 
■'■ reflections preceeding the war in the German military 
party, were struck by a strange blending of martial glory and 
Christian compunction. No one prays more loudly than the 
hypocrite and none so smug as the devil when a saint he 
would be. 

During long years the military machine had been under 
construction. Human ingenuity had been reduced to a remarE- 
able state of organization and efficiency. One of the prin- 
cipal phases of Kultur was the inauguration of a sort of scien- 
tific discipline which made the German people not only sol- 
diers in the field, but soldiers in the workshop, in the labora- 
tory and at the desk. The system extended to the schools 
and nniversities and permeated the thought of the nation. 
It particularly was reflected in the home; the domestic ar- 
rangements and customs of the people. The German husband 
was the commander-in-chief of his household. It was not 
that benevolent lordship which the man of the house assumes 
toward his wife and family in other nations. The stern note 
of command was always evident; that attitude of "attention!" 
"eyes front!" and unquestioning obedience. 
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Germaii women always were subordinate to tlieir hua- 
bandfi and the male members of their families. It was not 
because the man made the living and supported the woman. 
Frequently the German woman contributed as much towards 
the support of the family as the males; it was because the 
German male by the system which had been inculcated into 
him, regarded himself as a superior being and his women as 
inferiors, made for drudgery, for child-bearing, and for con- 
tributora to his comforts and pleasures. His attitude was 
pretty much like that of the American Indian towards his 
squaw. 

Germany was the only nation on earth pretending to 
civilization in which women took the place of beasts of burden. 
They not only worked in the fields, but frec^uently pulled the 
plow and other implements of agriculture. It was not an 
uncommon sight in Germany to see a woman and a large dog 
harnessed together dra^ving a milk cart, ^VTien it became 
necessary to deliver the milk the woman slipped her part 
of the harness, served the customer, resumed her harness and 
went on to the next stop. In Belgium, in Holland and in 
France, women delivered the milk also, but the cart always 
was drawn by one or two large dogs or other animals and the 
woman was the driver. In Austria it was a strange sight to 
foreigners, but occasioned no remark among the people, to 
see women drawing carts and wagons in which were seated 
their lords and masters. Not infrequently the boss wielded 
a whip. 

The pride of the German nation was in its efficient work- 
men. Friends of the country and its system have pointed to 
the fact of universal labor as its great virtue; because to 
work is good. Really, they were compelled to work. Long 
hours and the last degree of efficiency were necessary in 
order to meet the requirements of life and the tremendous 
bnrdens of taxation caused by the army, the navy, the fortifi- 
cations and the military machine in general; to say nothing 
of the expense of maintaining the antoeratic pomp of the 
Kaiser, his sons and satellites. Every member of the Ger- 
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man family bad his or her task, even to the little three-year- 
old toddler whose businesa it was to look after the brooms, 
duet rags and other household utensils. There was nothing of 
cheerfulness or even of the dignity of labor about this. It 
was hard, unceasing, grinding toil which crushed the spirits 
of the people. It was part of the system to cause them to 
welcome war as a diversion. 

To the German mind everything had an aspect of serious- 
ness. The people took their pleasures seriously. On their 
holidays, mostly occasions on which they celebrated an event 
in history or the birthday of a monarch or military hero, or 
during the hours which they could devote to relaxation, they 
gathered with serious, stolid faces in beer gardens. If they 
danced it was mostly a cumbersome performance, Generally 
they preferred to sit and blink behind great foaming tankards 
and listen to intellectual music. No other nation had such 
music. It wjs so intellectual In itself that it relieved the 
listeners of the necessity of thinking. There was not much 
of melody in it ; little of the dance movement and very little 
of the lighter and gayer manifestations of life. It has been 
described as a sort of hannonioua discord, typifying mysteri- 
ous, tragic and awe-inspiring things. The people sat aud ate 
their heavy food and drank their beer, their ears engaged with 
the strains of the orchestra, their eyes by the movements of 
the eonduetor, while their tired brains rested and digestion 
proceeded. 

To the average German family a picnic or a day'a outing 
was a serious affair. The labor of preparation was consider- 
able and then they covered as much of the distance as pos- 
sible by walking in order to save carfare. In the parade was 
the tired, careworn wife usually carrying one, sometimes two 
infants in her arms. The other children lugged the lunch 
baskets, hammocks, umbrellas and other paraphernalia. At 
the head of the procession majestically marched the lord of 
the outfit, smoking his cigar or pipe; a suggestion of the 
goose-step in his stride, carrying nothing, except his dignity 
and military deportment. With this kind of start the reader 
can imagine the good time they all had. 
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Joy to tbe Germau mind in mass was au unkown quan- 
tity. The literature on which they fed was heavier and more 
Bomber than their music. When the average German tried to 
be gay and playful he reminded one of an elephant trying to 
caper. Their humor in the main, manifested itself in coaree 
and vulgar jests. 

For atldetics they had their turn verelna in which men 
went through hard, laborious exercises which made them 
rauecle-bonnd. Their favorite sports were hunting and fenc- 
ing — the desire to kill or wound. They rowed some but tiey 
knew nothing of baseball, boxing, tennis, golf or the usual 
sports so popular with young men in England, France and 
America. Aside from fencing, they had not a sport calculated 
to produce agility or nimbleness of foot and brain. 

Their emotions expanded and their sentiments thrilled 
at the spectacle of war. Uniforms, hehnets and gold lace 
delighted their eyes. The parade, the guard mount, the re- 
view were the finest things they know. To a people trained 
in such a school and purposely given great burdens that they 
might attain fortitude, war was second nature. They wel- 
comed it as a sort of pastime. 

In the system on which Kultur was based, it was neces- 
sary to strike deeply the religious note; no difference if it 
was a false note. The German ear was so accustomed to 
discord it could not recognize the true from the false. The 
Kaiser was heralded to his people as a deeply religious man. 
In his public utterances he never failed to call upon God to 
grant him aid and bless his works. 

One of the old traditions of the Fatherland was that the 
king, being specially appointed by God, could do no wrong. To 
the thinking portion of the nation this could have been nothing 
leas than absurd fallacy, but where the majority do not think; 
if a thing is asserted strongly and often enough, they come 
to accept it. It becomes a belief. The people bad become so 
impressed with the devontness of the Kaiser and his assump- 
tion of Divine guidance, that the great majority of them be- 
lieved the kaiser was always right ; that he could do no wrong. 
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When the great blow of war finaUy was struck the Kaiser 
asked his God to look down and bless the sword that he had 
drawn; a prayer altogether consistent coming from his lips, 
for the god he worshipped loved war, was a god of famine, 
rapine and blood. From the moment of that appeal, military 
aatoeraey and absolute monarchy were doomed. It took time, 
it took lives, it took more treasure than a thousand men 
could count in a lifetime. But the assault had been against 
civilization, on the very foimdation of all that humanity had 
gained through countless centuries. The forces of light were 
too strong for it; would not permit it to triumph. 

The President of the United States, from the bedside of 
his dying wife, appealed to the nations for some means of 
reaching peace for Europe, The last thoughts of his dying 
helpmate, were of the great responsibility resting upon her 
husband incident to the awful crisis in the lives of the nations 
of earth, that was becoming more pronounced with each second 
of time. 

The Pope was stricken to death by the great calamity to 
civilization. A few minutes before the end came he said that 
the Almighty in His infinite mercy was removing him from 
the world to spare him the anguish of the awful war. 

The first inclination of America was to be neutral. She 
was far removed from the scenes of strife and knew little of 
the hidden springs and causes of the war. Excepting in the 
case of a few of her public men; her editors, professors and 
scholars, European politics were as a sealed book. The presi- 
dent of the United States declared for neutrality; that indi- 
vidual and nation should avoid the inflaming touch of the 
war passion. We kept that attitude as long as was consistent 
with national patience and the larger claims of HUMANITY 
and universal JUSTICE. 

As an evidence of our lack of knowledge of the impend- 
ing conflict, a party of Christian men were on the sea with 
the humanitarian object in view of attending a world's peace 
conference in Constance, Germany — Germany of all places, 
then engaged in trying to bum up the world. Arriving in 
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Paris, the party received its first news that a great European 
war wae about to begiu. Steamship offices were being stormed 
by crowds of frantic American tourists. Martial law was 
declared. The streets were alive with soldiers and weeping 
women. Shops were closed, the clerks having been drafted 
into the army. The city hummed with militarism. 

Underneath the excitement was the stem, stoic attitude 
of the French in preparing to meet their old enemy, combined 
with their calmness in refraining from outbreaks against Ger- 
man residents of Paris. One of the party alluding to the 
incongruoua position in which the peace delegates found them- 
selves, said : 

"It migbt be Interesting to observe tbe unique and almost bumorouB 
sftuatfon Into which these peace delegates were thrown. Starting out a 
week before with the largest hope and most enthusiastic anticipation of 
effecting a closer tie between natloaa, and swinging the churches of Christen- 
dom Into a clearer alignment agninst International martial attitudes, we 
were tnatantlj 'disarmed.' bound, and cast into chains of utter helpleBGness, 
not even (eeUng free to express the feeblest sentiment againat the high 
rising tide of military activity. We were lost on a tempestuous sea: the 
dove of peace had t>een beaten, broken winged to shore, and the olive branch 
lost in its general fury." 

Describing conditions in Paris on August 12, he says: 

"We are in a atate oT tense expectation, so acute that It dulls the 
senses: Paris Is relapsing Into the condition oF an audience aHSlsting at a 
thrilling drama with intolerably long entr'acts, during which it tries to 
think of its own personal affairs. 

"We know that pages of bisfory are being rapidly engraved in atoel, 
written In blooii. illuminated in the margin with glory on a background of 
heroism and suffering, not more than a few score mi!es away. 

"The shrieking camclota (peddlers) gallop through the streets waving 
their news sheets, but U Is almost always news of twenty-lour hours ago. 
The iron hand of tbe censor reduces the press to a monotonous repetition 
of the same formula. Only beadlinea give Ecope for originality. Of local 
news there Is none. There is nothing doing In Paris but steady preparation 
for meeting contingencies by organizing ambulances and relief for the poor." 

From the thousands of tales brought back by American 
tourists caught in Germany at the outbreak of the war, there 
is more than enough evidence that they were not treated with 
that courtesy manifested towards them by the French. They 
were arrested as spies, subjected to all sorts of embarrass- 
ments and indi^ities; their persons searched, their baggage 
and letters examined, and frequently were detained for long 
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periods without any explanation being offered. When finally 
taken to the frontier, they were not merely put across — fre- 
quently they were in a sense thrown across. 

Nor were the subjects of other nations, particularly those 
with which Germany was at war, treated with that fine re- 
atraint which characterized the French, Here is an aeconnt 
by a traveller of the treatment of Russian subjects: 

"We left Berlin on the day German}' declared war against RuBSla. 
Within Beventy-flve miles ot the frontier, l.OOO Ruselans In Ibe train by 
which they were traveUlDs were turned out of the carriage siid compBlled 
to spend eighteen hours without food In an oiien Geld surrounded by soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. 

"Then they were placed In dirty cattle wagons, about sixty men, women 
and children to a wagon, and for twenty-eight hours were carried about 
Prussia without food, drink or privacy. In Stettin they were lodged In 
pig pens, and next morning were sent oR by steamer to Rugen, whence they 
made tbeir way to Denmark and Sweden without money or luggage. Sweden 
provided them with food and free passage to the Russian frontier. Five ot 
our te I low-passengers went mad." 

The steamship Philadelphia — note the name, signifying 
brotherly love, so completely lost sight of in the conflict — 
was the first passenger liner to reach America after the be- 
ginning of the European war. A more remarkable crowd 
never arrived in New York City by steamship or train. There 
were men of milHone and persons of modest means who had 
slept side by side on the journey over; voyagers with balances 
of tens of thousands of dollars in banks and not a cent in tlieir 
pocketbooks ; men able and eager to pay any price for the 
best accommodations to be had, yet satisfied and happy shar- 
ing bunks in the steerage. 

There were women who had lost all baggage and bad 
come alone, their friends and relatives being unable to get 
accommodations on the vessel. There were children who had 
come on board with their mothers, with neither money nor 
reservations, who were happy because they bad received the 
very best treatment from all the steamship's officers and 
crew and because they had enjoyed the most comfortable quar- 
ters to be had, surrendered by men who were content to sleep 
in most humble surroundings, or, if necessary, as happened 
in a few cases, to sleep on the decks when the weather permit- 
ted. 
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Wealthy, but without funds, many of the passengers 
gave jewelry to the stewards and other employees of the 
steamship as the tips which tliey assumed were expected even 
in times of stress. The orew took them apologetically, some 
eaid they were content to take only the thanks of the passen- 
gers. One woman of wealth and social position, without 
money, and having lost her check book with her baggage, as 
had many others of the passengers, gave a pair of valuable 
bracelets to her steward with the request that he give them 
to his wife. She gave a hat — the only one she managed to 
take with her on her flight from Switzerland — to her 
stewardess. 

The statue of Liberty never looked so beautiful to a 
party of Aiuericans before. The strains of the Star Spangled 
Banner, as they echoed over the waters of the bay, were never 
sweeter nor more inspiring. As the Philadelphia approached 
quarrantine, the notes of the American anthem swelled until, 
as she slowed down to await the coming of the physicians and 
customs oflficials, it rose to a great crescendo which fell upon 
the ears of all within many hundred yards and brought an 
answering chorus from the throngs who waited to extend their 
hands to relatives and friends. 

There was prophecy in the minds of men and women 
aboard that ship. Some of them had been brought into actual 
contact with the war; others very near it. In the minds of 
all was the vision that liberty, enlightenment and all the fruits 
of progress were threatened ; that if they were to be saved, 
somehow, this land typified the spirit of succor ; somehow the 
aid was to proceed from here. 

Liberty never had a more cherished meaning to men oT 
this Republic. In the minds of many the conviction had taken 
root, that if autocracy and absolute monarchy were to Be 
overthrown; that "government of the pe.ople, by the people, 
for the people" should "not perish from the earth," it would 
eventually require from America that supreme sacrifice in 
devotion and blood that at periods in the growth and develop- 
ment of nations, is their last resort against the menace of 
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external attack, and, regardless of the reflections of theorists 
and philosophers, the best and surest guarantee of their lon- 
gevity ; that the principles upon which they were builded were 
something more than mere words, hollow platitudes, meaning 
nothing, worthy of nothing, inspiring nothing. It was the 
dawning of a day; new and strange in its requirements of 
America whose isolation and policy, as bequeathed by the 
fathers, had kept it aloof from the bickerings and quarrels of 
the nations that composed the ** Armed Camp*' of Europe, 
during which, as subsequent events proved, the blood of the 
Caucasian and the Negro would upon many a hard fought 
pass; many a smoking trench in the battle zone of Europe, 
run together in one rivulet of departing life, for the guaran- 
tee of liberty througho^^t all the earth, and the establishment 
of justice at its uttermost bounds and ends. 




AWAKENING OF AMERICA 

Pebsidbnt Clings to Nbutbaijty — Moneoe Dootbinb an^ 
Washington's Warning — German Crimes and German 
Victories — Cardinal Mebcier's Letter — Military Opera- 
tions — First Submarine Activities — The Lusitania 
Outrage — Exchange of Notes — United States Aroused 
— Role of Passive Onlooker Becomes Irksome — First 
Modification of Principles op Washington and Monboe 
— OuB Destiny Looms. 

A UGUST 4, 1914, President Wilson proclaimed the neutral- 
•*^ ity of the United States, A more consistent attempt to 
maintain that attitude was never made by a nation. In an 
appeal addressed to the American people on Angust 18th, the 
president implored the citizens to refrain from "taking 
sides." Part of his utterance on that occasion was: 

"We must be iiapartlal in tbougbt as well as In action, must put a 
curb upon our eentlmeuts as well as upon every transaction tbat migtat be 
coitstrued as a prererence of one party to tbe struggle before another. 

"My thought Is of America, I am speaking. I feel sure, tbe earnest 
wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that this great country of 
ours, wblrta is. of course, tbe first In our thoughta and in our bearta. 
should show herself In this time of peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others 
to eihlbit the line poise of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, 
the efflcleoey ot dlapassionate action; a nation that neither sits In Judgment 
upon others, nor is disturbed In her own couneets, and which keeps herself 
fit and free to do what la honest and disinterested and truly serviceable 
for the peace of the world." 

American poise had been somewhat disturbed over the 
treatment of American tourists canglit in Germany at the out- 
break of the war. American sentiment was openly agitated 
by the invasion of Belgium and the insolent repudiation by 
Germany of her treaty obligations. The German chancellor 
had referred to the treaty with Belgium as "a scrap of paper." 
These things had created a suspicion in American minds, hav- 
ing to do with what seemed Germany's real and ulterior 
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object, but in the main the people of this county accepted the 
president's appeal in the spirit in which it was intended and 
tried to live up to it, which attitude was kept to the very limit 
of human forbearance. 

A few editors and public men, mostly opposed to the 
president poiitically, thought we were carrj'ing the principle 
of neutrality too far; that the violation of Belgium was a 
crime against humanity in general and that if we did not at 
least protest against it, we would be guilty of national stulti- 
fication if not downright cowardice. Against this view was 
invoked the time-honored principles of the Monroe Doctrine 
and its great corollary, Washington's advice against becom- 
ing entangled in European affairs, Onr first president, in his 
farewell address, established a precept of national conduct 
that up to the time we were drawn into the European war, had 
become almost a principle of religion with us. He said : 

"AgalDst the Ingldloue wllee of forelsn influence (t conjure yaa to 
belleTe me, feUow citizens) the Jealousy of a tree people ought to constantly 
awake, since history and experience prove that foreign Influence Is one of th; 
tnOBl baneful foes of republican government — ^Europe has a set of primary 
Interests which to us have none or a very remote relation. Hence she 
must be engaged tn frequent controversies, the cauees of which are 
essentially foreign to our concern. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
In us to Implicate ourselves by artiDclal Ifee In the ordinary vIclBsttudea of 
her politics or the ordinary combinations Bnd collisions of her friendships 
or enmities." 

The Monroe Doctrine was a statement of principles 
made by President Monroe in his famous message of Decem- 
ber 2, 1823. The occasion of the utterance was the threat by 
the so-called Holy Alliance to interfere forcibly in South 
America with a view to reseating Spain in .control of her for- 
mer colonies there. President Monroe, pointing to the fact 
that it was a principle of American policy not to intermeddle 
in European affairs, gave warning that anv attemot by the 
monarchies of Europe "to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere" would be considered by the United 
States "as dangerous to our peace and safety." This warn- 
ing fell in line with British policy at the time and so proved 
eflBcadotiB. 
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In a later section of the same message the proposition 
was also advanced that the American continent was no longer 
enbject to colonization. This clause of the doctrine was the 
work of Monroe's secretary of state, John Qulncy Adams, and 
its occasion was furnished by the fear that Russia was plan- 
ning to set up a colony at San Francisco, then the property 
of Spain, whose natural heir on t)ie North American continent, 
Adams held, was the United States. It is this clause of the 
document that has furnished much of the basis for its Bubse- 
qnent development. 

In 1902 Germany united with Great Britain and Italy to 
collect by force certain claims against Venezuela, President 
Roosevelt demanded and finally, after threatening to dispatch 
Admiral Dewey to the scene of action, obtained a statement 
that she would not permanently occupy Venezuelan territory. 
Of this statement one of the most experienced and trusted 
American editors, avowedly friendly to Germany, remarked 
at the time, that while he believed "it was and will remain 
true for some time to come, I cannot, in view of the spirit now 
evidently dominant in the mind of the emperor and among 
many who stand near him, express any belief that such assur- 
ances will remain trustworthy for any great length of time 
after Germany shall have developed a fleet larger than that 
of the United States." He accordingly cautioned the United 
States "to bear in mind probabilities and possibilities as to 
the future conduct of Germany, and therefore increase gradu- 
ally our naval strength." Bismarck pronounced the Monroe 
Doctrine "an international impertinence," and this has been 
the German view all along. 

Dr. Zom, one of the most conservative of German authori- 
ties on international affairs, concluded an article in Die Woehe 
of September 13, 1913, with these words: "Considered in all 
its phases, the Monroe Doctrine is in the end seen to be a ques- 
tion of might only and not of right." 

The German government's efforts to check Araerieau 
influence in the Latin Araercian states had of late years been 
frequent and direct. They comprised the encouragement of 
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German emigration to certain regions, the sending of agents 
to maintain close contact, presentation of tiemian flags in 
behalf of the Kaiser, the placing of the German Evangelical 
churches In certain South American countries under the Prus- 
sian State Clmrch, annual grants for educational purposes 
from the imperial treasury at Berlin, and the like. 

The "Lodge resolution," adopted by the senate in 1912, 
had in view the activities of certain German corporations in 
Latin America, as well as the episode that immediately occa- 
sioned it; nor can there he much doubt that it was the secret 
interference by Germany at Copenhagen that thwarted the 
sale of the Danish West ludles to the United States in 1903. 

In view of a report that a Japanese corporation, closely 
connected with the Japanese government, was negotiating with 
the Mexican government for a territorial concession off Mag- 
dalena Bay, in lower California, the senate in 1912 adopted the 
following resolution, which was offered by Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts : 

"That when any harbor or other place In the American continent 1b 
BO situated that the occupation thereof for naval or mfUtary purposes 
might threaten the communications or the safety oF the United Statea, the 
government of the United States could not see without grave concern, the 
poeseeBlon of aucb harbor or other place by any corporation or association 
which has such a relation to another government, not American, as to give 
that government practical power of control tor naval or military purpoBes." 

All of the above documents, arguments and events were 
of the greatest importance iu connection with the great Euro- 
pean struggle. America was rapidly awakening, and the role 
of a passive onlooker became increasingly irksome. It waa 
pointed out that Washington's message said we must not im- 
plicate ourselves in the "ordinary vicissitudes" of European 
politics. This case rapidly was assuming something decidedly 
beyond the "ordinary." As the carnage increased and out- 
rages piled up, the finest sensibilities of mankind were shocked 
and we began to ask ourselves if we were not criminally negli- 
gent in our attitude ; if it was not our duty to put forth a stay- 
ing hand and use the extreme weight of our influence to stop 
.the holocaust 
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From August 4 to 26, Germany overran Belgium. Liege 
was occupied August 9; Brussels, August 20, and Namur, 
August 24. The stories of atrocities committed on the civil 
population of that country have since been well authenticated. 
At the time it was hard to believe thera, so barbaric and utterly 
wanton were they. Civilized people could not understand how 
a nation which pretended to be not only civilized, but wished to 
impose its culture on the remainder of the world, could be so 
ruthless to a small adversary which had committed no crime 
and desired only to preserve its nationality, integrity and 
treaty rights. 

Germany did not occupy Antwerp until October 9, owing 
to the stiff resistance of the Belgians and engagements with 
the French and British elsewhere. But German arms were 
uniformly victorious. August 21-23 occurred the battle of 
Mons-Ctiarleroi, a serious defeat for the French and British, 
which resulted in a dogged retreat eventually to a line along 
the Seine, Marne and Meuse rivers. 

The destruction of Louvain occurred August 26, and was 
one of the events which inQamed anti-German sentiment 
throughout the world. The beautiful cathedral, the historic 
cloth market, the library and other architectural monuments 
for which the city was famed, were put to the torch. The 
Belgian priesthood was in woe over these and other atrocities. 
Cardinal Mercier called upon the Christian world to note 
and protest against these crimes. In his pastoral letter of 
Christmas, 1914, he thus pictures Belgium's woe and her 
Christian fortitude: 

"And Ibere where lives were not taken, and there where the stoneB 
ot bultdlngB nere not thrown down, what snguish unrevealed! Families 
hitberto living at ease, now in bitter want; all commerce at an end, all 
careers ruined; industry at a standEtlll; thousands upon thousands of 
worlclngmen without employment; worliing women; eliop girla. bumble 
eervant girls witlioitt the means of earning their bread, and poor souls 
forlorn on the bed o( sickness and fever crying: 'O Lord, how long, how 
long?'— God will save Belgium, my brethren; you can not doubt it. Nay, 
ratber. He Is eoTlnR her— Which of us would have the heart to cancel this 
page of our national history? Wblch of ub does not exult In the brightness 
of tbe glory of this sballered nation? Wben fn her throes she brings forth 
beroes, our mother country gives ber own energy to the blood ot those eons 
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of hers. Let us tic know ledge that we Deeded a lesaon In patriotism — For 
down within us all la something deeper tban personal Interests, thaa personal 
kloBblps, tban party feeling, and this Is the need and the will to devote 
ouraelves to that most general Interest which Rome termed the public tblOK, 
Res publlca. And this profound will within us Is patriotism." 

Meanwhile there was a slight offset to the German suc- 
ceases. Russia had overruo Galicia and the Allies bad con- 
quered the Germany colony of Togoland in Africa. But on 
August 26 the Russians were severely defeated in the battle 
of Tannenburg in East Prussia. This was offset by a British 
naval victory in Helgoland Bight. (August 28.) 

So great had beeome the pressure of the German armies 
that on September 3 tlie French government removed from 
Paris to Bordeaux. The seriousness of the situation was 
made manifest when two days later Great Britain, France and 
Russia signed a treaty not to make peace separately. Then 
it became evident to the nations of the earth that the strug- 
gle was not only to be a long one, but in all probability the 
most gigantic in history. 

The Germans reached the extreme point of their advance, 
culminating In the Battle of the Marne, September 6-10, Here 
the generalship of Joffre and the strategy of Poch overcame 
great odds. The Germans were driven back from the Mame 
to the River Aisne. The battle line then remained practically 
stationary for three years on a front of three hundred miles. 

The Russians under General Rennenkampf were driven 
from East Prussia September 16, Three British armored 
cruisers were sunk by a submarine September 22. By Sep- 
tember 27 General Botha had gained some successes for the 
Allies, and had under way an invasion of German Southwest 
Africa. By October 13 Belgium was so completely occupied 
by the Germans that the government withdrew entirely from 
the country and established itself at Le Havre in Prance, By 
the end of the year had occurred the Battle of Yser in Bel- 
gium (October 16-28) ; the first Battle of Yprea (decisive day 
October 31), in which the British, French and Belgians saved 
the French channel ports; De Wet's rebellion against the 
British in South Africa (October 28) ; German naval victory 
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in the Paeiiic off the coast of Chile (November 1); fall of 
Tsingtau, German possession in China, to the Japanese 
(November 7); Austrian invasion of Serbia (Belgrade taken 
December 2, recaptured by the Serbians December 14) ; Ger- 
man commerce raider Emden cauglit and destroyed at Cocos 
Island (November 10) ; British naval victory off the Falkland 
Islands (December 8); South African rebellion collapsed 
(December 8) ; French government returned to Paris (Decem- 
ber 9) ; German warships bombarded West Hartlepool, Scar- 
borough and Whitby on the coast of England (December 16). 
On December 24 the Germans showed their Christian spirit in 
an inauguration of the birthday of Christ by the first air raid 
over England. The latter part of the year 1914 saw no impor- 
tant action by the United States excepting a proclamation by 
the president of the neutrality of the Panama canal zone. 

The events of 1915 and succeeding years became of great 
importance to the United States and it is with a record of 
those having the greatest bearing on our country that this 
account principally will deal. 

On January 20 Secretary of State Bryan found it neces- 
sary to explain and defend our policy of neutrality. Janu- 
ary 28 the American merchantman William P. Prye was sunk 
by the German cruiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich. On February 
10 the United States dispatched a note to the German govern- 
ment holding it to a "strict aceountabiHtv if any merchant 
vessel of the United States is destroyed or any American citi- 
zens lose their lives." Germany replied Febniary 16 stating 
that her "war zone'* act was an act of self-defense against 
illegal methods employed by Great Britain in preventing com- 
merce between Germany and neutral countries. Two days 
later the German official blockade of Great Britain com- 
menced and the German submarines began their campaign of 
piracy and pillage. 

The United States on P*ebniary 20 sent an identic note 
to Germany and Great Britain suggesting an agreement 
between them respecting the conduct of naval warfare. The 
British steamship Falaba was sunk by a snbmarine Mardi 
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28, with a loss of 111 lives, one of which was an American. 
April 8 the steamer Harpalyce, in the service of the American 
commission for the aid of Belgium, was torpedoed with a loss 
of 15 lives. On April 22 the German embassy in America sent 
out a warning against embarkation on vessels belonging to 
Great Britain. The American vessel Gushing was attaclied 
by a German aeroplane April 28. On May 1 the American 
steamship Gullflight was snnk by a German submarine and two 
Americans were lost. That day the warning of the German 
embassy was published in the daily papers. The Lusitante 
sailed at 12:20 noon. 

Five days later occurred the crime which almost brought 
America into the second year of the war. The Cunard line 
steamship Lusitania was sunk by a German submarine with a 
loss of 1,154 lives, of which 114 were Americans. After the 
policy of frightfulness put into effect by the Germans in Bel- 
gium and other invaded territories, the massacres of civilians, 
the violation of women aud killing of children; burning, loot- 
ing and pillage ; the destruction of whole towns, acts for which 
no military necessity could be pleaded, eivllization should 
have been prepared for the Lusitania crime. But it seems it 
was not. The burst of indignation throughout the United 
States was terrible. Here was where the terms German and 
Hun became synonoraoua, having in mind the methods and 
ravages of the barbaric scourge Attilla, king of the Huns, 
who in the fifth century sacked a considerable portion of 
Europe and introduced some refinements in cruelty which have 
never been excelled. 

The Lusitania went down twenty-one minutes after the 
attack. The Berlin government pleaded in extenuation of the 
sinking that the ship was armed, and German agents in New 
York procured testimony which was subsequently proven in 
court to have been perjured, to bolster up the falsehood. In 
further justification, the German government adduced the 
fact that the ship was carrying ammunition which it said was 
''destined for the destruction of brave German soldiers." 
This contention our government rightly brushed aside as 
irrelevant. 
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The essence of the case was stated by our government in 
its note of June 9 as follows : 

"Wbstever be the other Tacts regarding the L-usltaoIa, the pnnc<p&l 
tact Is that a great steamer, primarily and chiefly a conveyance for pagsengers, 
and carrying more than a thoiiBand souls who had no part or lot in the 
conduct ol the war, was sunk without so much aa a challenge or a warning, 
and that men. women and children were sent to their death in clrcumetances 
unparalleled In modern warfare," 



Three notes were written to Germany regarding the Lusi- 
tania sinking. The first dated May 13 advanced the idea that 
it was impossible to conduct submarine warfare conformably 
with international law. In the second dated Jime 9 occurs the 
statement that "the government of the United States is con- 
tending for something much greater than mere rights of prop- 
erty or privileges of commerce. It is contending for nothing 
less high and sacred than the rights of humanity." In the 
third note dated July 21, it is asserted that "the events of 
the past two months have clearly indicated that it is possible 
and practicable to conduct submarine operations within the 
so-called war zone in substantial accord with the accepted 
practices of regulated warfare." The temper of the Ameri- 
can people and the president's notes had succeeded in secur- 
ing a modification of the submarine campaign. 

It required cool statesmanship to prevent a rushing into 
war over the Lusitania incident and events which had pre- 
ceedcd it. There was a well developed movement in favor of 
it, but the people were not unanimous on the point. It would 
have lacked that cooperation necessary for effectiveness; 
besides our country was but poorly prepared for engaging in 
hostilities. It was our state of unpreparedness continuing for 
a long time afterwards, which contributed, no doubt, to Ger- 
man arrogance. They thought we would not fight. 

But the United States had become thoroughly awakened 
and the authorities must have felt that if the conflict was to be 
unduly prolonged, we must eventually be drawn into it. This 
is reflected in the modified construction which the president 
and others began to place on the Monroe Doctrine, The great 
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underlying idea of the doctrine remained vital, but in a mes- 
sage to congress delivered December 7, 1915, the president 
said: 

''In the day in whose light we now stand there is no claim 
of guardianship, but a full and honorable association as of 
partners between ourselves and our neighbors in the inter- 
ests of America." Speaking before the League to Enforce 
Peace at Washington, May 27, 1916, he said: ''What affects 
mankind is inevitably our affair, as well as the affair of the 
nations of Europe and of Asia. " In his address to the senate 
of January 22, 1917, he said: "I am proposing, as it were, 
that the nations should with one accord adopt the doctrine of 
President Monroe as the doctrine of the world — ^that no nation 
should seek to extend its policy over any other nation or peo- 
ple, but that every people should be left free to determine its 
own policy, its own way of development, unhindered, unthreat- 
ened, unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful." 
This was a modifying and enlarging of the doctrine, as well 
as a departure from Washington 's warning against becoming 
entangled with the affairs of Europe. 



CHAPTER V 

HTTNS SWEEPIXO ^VKSTWARD 

TowABD Shores of Atlantic — Spread Buin and Devastation 
— Capitals of Civilization Alarmed — Activities op 
Spies — Apologies anj> Libs — German Arms Winning — 
Gain Time to Forge New Weapons — Few Victobieb for 
Allies — Roumanu Crushed — Incident of U-53. 

'T^HE powerful thrusts of the German armies toward the 
•*• English channel and the Atlantic ocean, the pitiless sub- 
marine policy, and the fact that Gennany and Austria had 
allied with tliem Bulgaria and Turkey, began to spread alarm 
in the non-belligerent nations of the world. 

That Germany was playing a Machiavellian policy against 
the United States soon became evident. After each submarine 
outrage would come an apology, frequently a promise of 
reparation and an agreement not to repeat the offense, with 
no intention, however, of keeping faitb in any respect. As 
a mask for their duplicity, the Germans even sent a message 
of sympathy for the loss of American lives through the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania; which but intensified the state of mind 
in this country. 

Less than three weeks after the Lusitania outrage the 
American steamship Nebraskan was attacked (May 25) by 
a submarine. The American steamship Leelanaw was sunk 
by submarines July 25. The White Star liner Arabic was 
sunk by a submarine August 19 ; sixteen victims, two 
American. 

Our government received August 24 a note from the Ger- 
man ambassador regarding the sinking of the Arabic. It 
stated that the loss of American lives was contrary to the 
intention of the German government and was deeply regret- 
ted. On September 1 Ambassador von BemstorfF supple- 
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mented the note with a letter to Secretary Lansing giving 
assurance that German suhraarines would sink no more liners. 

The Allan liner Hesperian was sunk September 4 by a 
German submarine ; 26 lives lost, one American. 

On October 5 the German government sent a communica- 
tion regretting again and disavowing the sinking of the Ara- 
bic, and stating its willingness to pay indemnities. 

Meanwhile depression existed among the Allies and 
alarm among nations outside the war over the German eon- 
quest of Russian Poland. They captured Luhlin, July 31; 
Warsaw, Angust 4; Ivangorod, August 5; Kovno, August 17; 
Novogeorgievsk, August 19; Brest-Litovsk, August 25, and 
Vilna, September 18. 

Activities of spies and plottings within the United States 
began to divide attention with the war in Europe and the sub- 
marine situation. Dr. Constantin Dumba, who was Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador to the United States, in a letter to the 
Austrian minister of foreign affairs, dated August 20, recom- 
mended "most warmly" to the favorable consideration of the 
foreign office "proposals with respect to the preparation of 
disturbances in the Bethlehem steel and munitions factory, 
as well as in the middle west." 

He felt that "we could, if not entirely prevent the pro- 
duction of war material in Bethlehem and in the middle west, 
at any rate strongly disorganize it and hold it up for months. ' ' 

The letter was intrusted to an American newspaper cor- 
respondent named Archibald, who was just setting out for 
Europe under the protection of an American passport. Archi- 
bald's vessel was held up at Falmouth, England, his papers 
seized and their contents cabled to the United States. On 
September 8 Secretary Lansing instructed our ambassador at 
Vienna to demand Dr. Dumba 's recall and the demand was 
soon acceded to by his government. 

On December 4 Captain Karl Boy-Ed, naval attache of 
the German embassy in Washington, was dismissed by our 
government for "improper activity in naval affairs." At the 
same time Captain Franz von Papen, military attache of the 
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embasey, was dismissed for "improper activity in military 
matters." In an intercepted letter to a friend in Germany 
he referred to our people as "those idiotic Yankees." 

As ft fitting wind-up of the year and as showing what the 
German promise to protect liners amounted to, the British 
passenger steamer Persia was sunk in the Mediterranean by 
a submarine Deeemlier 30, 1915. 

The opening of 191G found the president stniggltug with 
the grave perplexities of the submarine problem, exchanging 
notes with the German government, taking fresh hope after 
each disappointment and endeavoring by every means to 
avert the impending strife and find a basis for the preserva- 
tion of an honorabe peace. 

It was now ev-irlent to most thinking people that the 
apparent concessions of the Germans were granted merely to 
provide them time to complete a larger program of sub- 
marine construction. This must have been evident to the 
president; but he appears to have possessed an optimism that 
rose above his eonvicfions. 

Our government, January 18, put forth a declaration of 
principles regarding submarine attacks and inquired whether 
the governments of the allies would subscribe to sueh an agree- 
ment. This was one of the president's "forlorn hope" move- 
ments to try and bring abdVit an agreement among the belliger- 
ents which would bring the submarine campaign within the 
restrictions of international law. Could such an agreement 
have been effected, it would have been of vast relief to this 
country and might have kept us out of the war. The Allies 
were willing to subscribe to any reasonable agreement pro- 
vided there was assurance that it would be maintained. They 
pointed out, however, the futility of treating on the basis of 
promises alone with a nation wliich not only had shown a 
contempt for its ordinary promises, but had repudiated its 
sacred obligations. 

A ray of hope gleamed across our national horizon when 
Germany, on February 16, sent a note aekoowledging her 
liabilitv in the Lusitania affair. But the whole matter was 
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soon complicated again by the ' ' armed ship ' ' .issue. Germany 
had sent a note to the neutral powers that an armed mer- 
chant ship would be treated as a warship and would be sunk 
on sight. Secretary Lansing made the statement for this 
government that by international law commercial ships have 
a right to ann themselves for self-defense. It was an addi- 
tional emphasis on the position that the submarine campaign 
as conducted by Germany was simply piracy and had no stand- 
ing in international law. President Wilson, in a letter to 
Senator Stone February 24, said that American citizens bad 
a right to travel on armed merchant ships, and he refused to 
advise them against exercising the right. 

March 24 the French steamer Sussex, engaged in pas- 
senger tra£Bc across the English channel, was torpedoed and 
sunk without warning. About eighty passengers, including 
American citizens, were killed or wounded. 

Several notes passed between our government and Ger- 
many on the sinking of the Sussex and other vessels. Our 
ambassador at Berlin was instructed to take energetic action 
and to insist upon ader[uate attention to onr demands. April 
18 our government delivered what was considered an ultima- 
tum to the effect that unless Germany abandoned her methods 
of submarine warfare, the United States would sever diplo- 
matic relations. The president addressed congress on the 
matter the following day. 

Germany had not yet completed her program of sub- 
marine building and thought it wise to temporize with the 
American government for a while longer. May 4 she replied 
to the ultimatum of April 18, acknowledged the sinking of 
the Sussex and in the main acceded to all the demands of the 
United States. There were certain phases which indicated 
that Germany wished to use this country as a medium for 
securing certain agreements from the Allies. The president 
accepted the German conditions generally, but made it clear 
in his reply that the conditions could not depend upon any 
negotiations between this country and other belligerents. The 
intimation was plain enough that the United States would not 
be a catspaw for German aims. 
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Up to this time in the year 1916 the advantage in arms 
bad been greatly on the side of G-ermany and her alliea. In 
January the British had evacuated the entire GaUipoIi penin- 
sula and the campaign in Turkey soon came to grief. Cet- 
tinje, the capital of Montenegro, had also fallen to the Teu- 
tonic allies, and that country practically was put out of the 
war. 

The British had made important gains in the German 
colonies in Africa and had conquered most of the Kamerun 
section there. Between February and July the Germans had 
been battling at the important French position of Verdun, 
with great losses and small results. Practically all the ground 
lost was slowly regained by the French in the autumn. The 
Russians had entered Persia in February, and April 17 had 
captured the important city of Trebizond in Armenia from 
the Turks. But on April 29 General Townshcnd surrendered 
his entire British force to the Turks at Kut el Amara, after 
being besieged for 143 days and finally starved into submis- 
sion. 

Throughout the balance of the year the advantage was 
greatly on the side of the Germans, for the latter part of the 
year saw the beginning of the crushing of Roumania, which 
had entered the war August 27 on the side of the Allies. 
Bucharest, the capital, fell to the Germans December 6; 
Dobnidja, January 2, and Focsani, January 8 of the ensuing 
year, 1917. The crushing of Roumania was aecoinpHshed 
almost entirely by treachery. The Germans knew the plane 
of all the principal fortifications; the strength and plans of 
the Roumanian forces, and every detail calculated to be of 
benefit. The country had been honeycombed witli their spies 
prior to and during the war, very much as Russia bad been. 
It is quite evident that men high in the councils of tlie Rou- 
manian government and in full possession of the military 
secrets of the country were simply disguised German agents. 

Between July and November had occurred the great bat- 
tles of the Somme during which the Allies had failed to break 
the German lines. The Austriaos in June had launched a 
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Lpeat attack and made much progress against the Italians in 
the Trentino. The principal offsets to the German gains dur- 
ing the last seven months of the year 1916 were the Russian 
offensive in Volhynia and Bukovina, and the counter drive of 
the Italians against the Austrians, The Russians captured 
Czernovitz June 17, and by the end of the month had over- 
run the whole of Bukovina. The Italians drove out the Aus- 
trians between August 6 and September 1, winning AugTist 
9 the important city and fortress of Gorizia. 

Submarine incidents important to this government were 
not lacking during the latter half of the year. The German 
submarine U-53 suddenly appeared October 8 in the harbor 
at Newport, R. I, The commander delivered letters for the 
German ambassador and immediately put to sea to begin rav- 
, ages on British shipping off the Nantucket coast. Among the 
[five or six vessels sunk was the steamer Stephano, whieh car- 
ried American passengers. The passengers and crews of all 
the vessels were picked up by American destroyers and no 
lives were lost. The episode, whieh was an eight-day wonder, 
and resulted in a temporary tie-up of shipping in eastern 
ports, started numerous rumors and several legal^ questions, 
none of which, however, turned out finally to have been of 
much importance, as U-53 vanished as suddenly as it had 
appeared, and its visit was not succeeded by any like craft. 
It is not improbable that the purpose of the German govern- 
ment in sending the boat to our shores was to convey a hint 
of what we might expect if we should become involved with 
Germany. October 28 the British steamer Marina was tor- 
pedoed with a loss of six American lives. 

The straining of President "Washington's advice and the 
Monroe Doctrine were again evident throughout the year. 
President Wilson in an address before the I>eague to Enforce 
Peace, May 27, had said that the United States was ready to 
join any practical league for preserving peace and guarantee- 
ing the political and territorial integrity of nations. November 
29 our government sent a protest to Germany asainst the 
deportation of Belgians. 
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Almost imroediately upon tiie invasion of Belgium the 
German authorities, in pursuance of their system of terroriza- 
tion, shipped to Germany considerable groups of the popula- 
tion. On October 12, 1915, a general order was issued by the 
German military government in Belgium providing that per- 
sons who should "refuse work suitable to their occupation 
and in the execution of which the military administration is 
interested," should be subject to one year's imprisonment 
or to deportation to Germany. Numerous sentences, both of 
men and women, were imposed under that order. 

The wholesale deportation of Belgian workmen to Ger- 
many, which began October 3, 1916, proceeded on different 
grounds, for, having stripped large sections of the country of 
machinery and raw materials, the military authorities now 
came forward with the plea that it was necessary to send the 
labor after it. The number of workmen deported is variously 
estimated at between one and three hundred thousand. 

"The rage, the terror, the despair" excited by this meas- 
ure all over Belgium, our minister. Brand Whitlock, reported, 
"were beyond anything we had witnessed since the day the 
Germans poured into Brussels, I am constantly in receipt of 
reports from all over Belgium that bear out the stories of 
brutality and cruelty, 

"In tearing away from nearly every humble home in the 
land a husband and a father or a son and brother, the Ger- 
mans have lighted a fire of hatred that will never go out. It 
is one of those deeds that make one despair of the future of 
the human race, a deed coldly planned, studiously matured, 
and deliberately and systematically executed, a deed so cruel 
that German soldiers are said to have wept in its execution, 
and 80 monstrous that even German officers are now said to 
be ashamed." Poland and the occupied parts of France 
esperienced simitar treatment. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE HOUE AND THE MAN 

A Beacon Among the Years — Tbyinq Pkbiod fob President 
Wilson — Gbbmany Cok,tinues Du-atoby Tactics — Peace 
Efforts Fail — All Honorable Means Exhausted — 
Patience Ceases to Be a Virtue — Enemy Abandons All 

SUBTKKFUGE UNRESTRICTED SUBMARINE WaRFARE GER- 
MAN Intrigues With Mexico — The Zimmermann Note — 
America Seizes the Swobd — Wae is Declared — Pershing 
Gobs Abroad — First Troops Sail — War Measuees — War 
Operations 

A N enormoQB beacon light in history will attach to the year 
^^ 1917. The outstanding feature of course was the entry 
of the United States into the great war — the deciding factor 
in the struggle. It marked the departure of America from the 
traditional policy of political isolation from Europe. History 
will record that it was not a voluntary, but a forced, depar, 
ture, due to the utter disregard by Germany of our rights on 
the seas, at home and elsewhere. 

The first thirty days of the year found the man at the 
head of our government Btill hoping against hope, still strug- 
gling with all the odds against him, still courageously engaged 
in efforts for peace. It was a particularly trying time for 
President Wilson, as a large portion of his own party and 
most of the nation was arrayed against him. The people in 
general felt that the time for writing notes, for parleying had 



On December 12, 1916, Germany, in a formal note, had 
offered to enter into peace negotiations, but did not specify 
any terms. The note referred in boastful language to the vic- 
torious German armies. It was rejected by the Allies as 
empty and insijieore. Tlie president on December 18, 1916, 
had addressed all the beligerents asking them to indicate pre- 
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ciBely the terms on which they would make peace. Germany's 
reply to this note was no more satisfactory than hefore. The 
Allies replied demanding restorations, reparation and indem- 
nities. 

On the 22nd of January the president appeared before the 
senate in his famous "peace without victory" address, in 
which he advocated a world league for peace. His views were 
received sympathetically, though the Allies pointed out that 
no peace based on the condition of things before the war 
could be durable, and that as matters stood it would be a 
virtual victory for Germany. It was the president's last 
effort to bring peace to the world without resorting to armed 
force. 

The most biased historian is bound to affirm that Wood- 
row Wilson exhausted every effort not only to keep the 
United States honorably at peace, but to bring about a pacific 
attitude and understanding among the belligerents. When 
finally he saw that no argument save that of the sword would 
avail, when finally the hour struck, he became the man of the 
hour courageously and nobly. 

After President Wilson's failure to bring about even a 
pacific attitude among the warring nations, no peace appeal 
from any quarter calculated to receive respectful attention 
was made, excepting that issued by Pope Benedict August 
15, four months after the United States had declared war. 
The President summarized the Pope's proposals as follows: 

"His HoKnesB In aubslance proposes that we return to the atatns 
eilBting before the war, and that then there be a general condonation, 
dlBarmament. and a concert of nations baaed upon an acceptaice of the 
principle of arbitration: that by a similar concert freedom of the seaa be 
eEtabHsbed : and that the lerrltorla! clalma of France and Italy, the per- 
plexing problems of the Balkan States and the restitution of Poland be left 
to sui'h conciliatory adjuatmenta as may be possible Id the new temper 
of such a peace, due regar'I being paid to the aspirations of the peoples whose 
political fortunes and afBUaClons will be involved." 

The president's reply to the Pope forcibly stated the aim 
of the United States to free the world from the menace of 
Prussian militarism controlled by an arrogant and faithless 
antocracy. Distinguishing between the German rulers and 
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the people, President Wilson asserted that the United States 
would willingly negotiate with a government subject to the 
popular will. The note disavowed any intention to dismember 
countries or to impose unfair economic conditions. In part 
the President's language was: 

"Refiponstble statesmen must now everywhere aee, If they never aaw 
before, that no peace can rest securely upon political or economic restrlctlonH 
meant to benefit some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upon 
vindictive action ot any sort, or any kind of revenge or deliberate Injury- 
The American people have suffered Intolerable wrongs at the hands of the 
Imperial German Government, but they desire no reprisal upon the German 
people, who have tbemeelves suffered all tilings In this war, which they did 
not choose. They believe that peace should rest upon the rlghta of peoples, 
not the rights ot governments— the rights ot peoples great or small, weak 
or powerful— their equal right to freedom and security and self government 
and to a participation upon fair terras In the economic opportunities of 
the world, the German people, of course. Included, if they will accept equality 
and not aeek domination. " 

About five weeks prior to the Pope's proposition, the 
Germans had again put forth a peace feeler. On July 19, the 
German reichstag adopted resolutions in favor of peace on 
the basis of mutual understanding and lasting reconciliation 
among the nations. The resolutions sounded well but they 
were accompanied by expressions to the effect that Germany 
in the war was the victim of aggression and that it approved 
the acts of its government. They referred to the "men who 
are defending the Fatherland," to the necessity of assuring 
the freedom of the seas, and to the impossibility of conquer- 
ing a united German nation. Tbere was no doubt in the mind 
of any neutral or any belligerent opposing Germany that the 
German government was the real aggressor and that the 
freedom of the seas had never been restricted except by Ger- 
many herself, hence there was no tendency to accept this as a 
serious bid for peace. The resolutions figured largely in 
German internal politics but were without effect elsewhere. 

Stoeltholm, Sweden was the scene of a number of peace 
conferences but as they were engineered by socialists of an 
extreme type and others holding views usually classed as 
anarchistic, no serious attention was paid to them. The 
"pacifists" in the Allied and neutral countries were more or 
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less active, but received little encouragement. Their argu- 
ments did not appeal to patriotism. 

Going back to tbe beginning of the year, within a week 
after the President's "peace without victory" speech before 
the senate, Germany replied to it by announcing that beginning 
February 1, it would begin unrestricted submarine warfare 
in certain extensive zones around the British Isles, France 
and Italy. It would, however, out of the kindness of its 
heart, permit tbe United States to use a narrow track across 
the sea with a landing at Falmouth, one ship a week, pro- 
vided tbe American ships were painted red and white and 
carried various kinds of distinguishing marks. 

This of course was a direct repudiation by Germany of 
all the promises she had made to the United States, The 
President saw the sword being forced into his hands but he 
was not yet ready to seize it with all his might. He preferred 
first to exhaust the expediency of an armed neutrality. On 
February 3, he went before a joint session of the house and 
senate and announced that Ambassador von Bernstorff had 
been given his passports and all diplomatic relations with the 
Teuton empire severed. On February 12, an attempt at nego- 
tiation came through the Swiss minister who had been placed 
in charge of German diplomatic interests in this country. 
The President promptly and emphatically replied that no 
negotiations could be even considered until the submarine 
order had been withdrawn. 

On February 26, tbe lower house of congress voted formal 
permission for the arming of American merchant ships as a 
protection against submarine attacks, and appropriated one 
hundred million dollars for the arming and insuring of the 
ships. A similar measure in the senate was defeated by 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, acting under a 
loose rule of the senate which permitted filibustering and 
unlimited debate, Tbe session of congress expired March 4, 
and tbe President immediately called an extra session of the 
senate which amended its rules so that the measure waa 
passed. 
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Senator LaFollette's oppoaition to the war and some 
of his public utterances outside the senate led to a demand for 
hiB expulsion from that body. A committee of investigation 
was appointed which proceeded perfunctorilly for about a 
year. The senator was never expelled but any influence he 
may have had and any power to hamper the activities of the 
government, were effectually killed for the duration of the 
war. The suppression of the senator did not proceed so much 
from congress or the Wliite House, as from the press of the 
country. Without regard to views or party, the newspapers 
of the nation voluntarily and patriotically entered what has 
been termed a "conspiracy of silence" regarding the activi- 
ties of the Wisconsin senator. By refusing to print his name 
or give him any sort of publicity he was effectively side- 
tracked and in a short time the majority of the people of the 
country forgot his existence. It was a striking demonstration 
that propaganda depends for its effectiveness upon publicity, 
and has given rise to an order of thought which contends that 
the newspapers should censor their own columns and S'jppress 
movements that are detrimental or of evil tendency, by ignor- 
ing them. Opposed to this is the view that the more publicity 
a movement gets, and the fuller and franker the discussion 
it evokes, the more quickly will its merits or demerits become 
apparent. 

If any evidence was lacking of German duplicity, viola- 
tion of promises and general double-dealing, it came to light 
in the famous document known as the "Zimraermann Note" 
which came into the liands of the American state department 
and was revealed February 28. It was a confidential com- 
munication from Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, German Foreign 
Minister, addressed to the German Minister in Mexico and 
proposed an alliance of Germany, Mexico and Japan against 
the United States. Its text follows: 

"On tbe Isl of PebruKry we Intend to begin aubm&rlne warfftre niire- 
8tncl«d. In sptte of this It la our iatentloD to endeavor to keep neutral 
the Uotted Statea of America. tF this attempt Is not Bucceasful, we propoie 
an alliance on the following basis with Mexico; That we sball make war 
together and together make peace. We shall give general financial aupport. 
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and It Is underetood tbat Mexico Is to reconquer the lost terrltor? Id Nbw 
Mexico. Texas and Ariioua. The detallE are lelt to you lor settlement. Yon 
are Instructed to iDroroi the preaidcnt of Mexico at the above in the greatest 
confidence as soon aa il 1b certain there will be an outbreak of war with the 
United Stales, and suggest that the president of Mexico on his own Initiative, 
sbould communtcale with Japan auggesting adherence at once to this plan; 
at the same time offer to mediate between Germany and Japan. Pteaae call 
to the attention of the Presicient of Mexico that Ibe employment of ruthleaa 
submarine warfare now promisea to compel BZngland to make peace la a 
few months." 



The American steamera City of Memphis, Vigilaneia and 
Illinois had been sunk and fifteen lives lost in pursuance of 
the German submarine policy to torpedo ftithout warning and 
without any regard to the safety of crews or passengers, all 
sliips found within the barred zones. The President could no 
longer postpone drawing the sword. Being convineed that 
the inevitable hour had struck, he proved himself the man of 
the hour and acted with energy. A special session of congress 
was called for April 2. The day ia bound to stand out in 
history for in the afternoon the President delivered bis famous 
message asking that war be declared against Germany. He 
said that armed neutrality had been found wanting and in 
the end wouhl only draw the country into war without its 
having the status of a belligerent. One of the striking para- 
graphs of the message follows: 

"Wilh a profound aenae of the solemn and even traglral character of 
the step I am taking, and of the grave reBponaibllUy which It Involves, 
Init In unhesftatine obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty, I 
adrlse that the congress declare the recent course of the imperial German 
government to he tn fact nothing less than war against the government and 
people of the United States; that It formally accept the status of belligerent 
which has thus been thrust upon It and that it take immediate steps not oaly 
to put the country In a more thorough state ot defence, but also to exert aU 
ita power and employ all Its resourcea to bring the government of the Oerman 
empire to terms and end the war." 

Congress voted a declaration of war April 6. Only six 
senators out of a total of 96, and fifty representatives out of 
a total of 435, voted against it. Congress also, at the request 
of the President, voted for the creation of a national armj' 
and the raising to war strength of the National Guarrl, the 
Marine corps and the Navy. Laws were passed dealing with 
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espionage, trading witli the enemy and the unlawful manufac- 
ture and use of explosives. Provision was made for the 
insurance of soldiers and sailors, for priority of shipments, for 
the seizure and use of enemy ships in American harbors, for 
conserving and controlling the food and fuel supply of the 
country, for stimulating agriculture, for enlarging the avia- 
tion branch of the aervice, ior extending credit to foreign 
governments, for issuing bonds and for providing additional 
revenues by increasing old and creating new taxes. 

The extra session of congress lasted a few days over 
six months. In that time it passed all the above measures 
and others of less importance. It authorized the expenditure 
of over nineteen billions of dollars ($19,321,225,208). Includ- 
ing the amount appropriated at the second session of the 
preceeding congress, the amount readied the nnheard of 
total of over twenty-one billions of dollars ($21,390,730,940). 

German intrigues and German mthlessness created an 
additional stench in the nostrils of civilization when on Sep- 
tember 8, the United States made public the celebrated "Spur- 
los Versenkt" telegram which had come into its possession. 
It is a German phrase meaning "sunk without leaving a trace" 
and was contained in a telegram from Luxburg, the German 
minister at Buenos Aires. The telegram (of May 19, 1917) 
advised that Argentine steamers "be spared if possible or 
elsesunkwithout a trace being left." The advice was repeated 
July 9. The Swedish' minister at Buenos Aires sent these 
messages in code as though they were his own private dis- 
patches. 

On August 26, the British Admiralty had communicated 
to the International Conference of Merchant Seaman, a state- 
ment of the facts in twelve cases of sinkings during the pre- 
vious seven months in which it was shown how "spurloa 
versenkt" was applied. It was shown that in these cases the 
submarine commanders had deliberately opened five on the 
crews of the vessels after they had taken to their small boats 
or had attempted to dispose of them in some other way. 

Within six weeks after the declaration of war our govern- 
ment was preparing to send troops to France. An expedi- 
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tionary force comprising about one division of Regulars was 
announced May 14. General Pershing who was to command 
arrived in England June 8, and in France June 13. The first 
body of our troops reached France June 27 and the second 
a little later. The safe passage of these troops was remark- 
able, as their departure had been made known to Germany 
through her spies, and submarines laid in wait for the trans- 
ports. The vigilance of our convojang agencies continued 
throughout the war and was one of the high spots of excellence 
reached in our part of tbe struggle. Of a total of over 2,000,- 
000 soldiers transported to France and many thousands 
returned on account of sickness and furloughs, only 661 were 
lost as a direct result of German submarine operations. 

On December 7, the United States declared war against 
Austria-Hungary. This was largely on the insistence of 
Italy and was valuable and gratifying to that ally. 

President Wilson on December 26, issued a proclamation 
taking over the railroads of the country, W. G, McAdoo was 
appointed director general. The proclamation went into 
effect two days later and the entire rail transportation system, 
for the first time in the history of the nation, passed under fBe 
control and management of the government. 

Excepting the revolution in Russia which led to the abdi- 
cation of Czar Nicholas II (March 11-15) and so disorganized 
the country that it never figured effectively in the war after- 
wards, the year was one of distinct advantage to the Allies. 

Kut el Amara was retaken by the British February 24. 
Bagdad fell to the same forces March 11. From March 17th 
to 19th the Germans retired to the "Hindenburg Line" evac- 
nating a strip of territory in France 100 miles long and 
averaging 13 miles in width, from Arras to Soissons. Between 
April 9 and May 14, the Britisli had important successes in 
the Battle of Arras, capturing Vimy Kidge April 9. Between 
April 16 and May 6 the French made gains in the Battle of the 
Aisne, between Soissons and Reims. Between May 15 and 
September 15 occurred an Italian offensive in which General 
Cadoma inflicted severe defeats on the Austrians on the Carso 
and Bainsizza plateaus. 
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The British blew up Messines Bidge, south of Ypres, June 
7 and captured 7,500 German prisoners. June 12 King Con-r 
stantine of Greece was forced to abdicate and on June 29, 
Greece entered the war on the side of the Allies. A mutiny 
in the German fleet at Wilhelmshaven and Kiel occurred July 
30 and a second mutiny September 2. 

August 20-24 the French recaptured high ground at 
Verdun, lost in 1916. October 23-26 a French drive north of 
the Aisne won important positions including Malmaison fort. 
The Germans retreated from the Chemin de Dames, north ol 
the Aisne, November 2. Between November 22 and December 
13 occurred the Battle of Cambrai in which the British em- 
ployed ** tanks'' to break down the wire entanglements instead 
of the usual artillery preparations. Bourlon Wood dominating 
Cambrai was taken November 26. A surprise counterattack 
by the Germans December 2, compelled the British to give up 
one-fourth of the ground gained. Jerusalem was captured by 
the British December 9. 

The British national labor conference on December 29, 
approved a continuation of the war for aims similar to those 
defined by President Wilson. 

Aside from the collapse of Russia, culminating in an 
armistice between Germany and the Bolsheviki government 
of Russia at Brest-Litovsk, December 15, the most important 
Teutonic success was in the big German- Austrian counterdrive 
in Italy, October 24 to December 1. The Italians suffered 
a loss of territory gained during the summer and their line 
was shifted to the Piave river, Asiago plateau and Brenta 
river. , 

Brazil declared war on Germany October 26. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

NEGROES RESPOND TO THE CALL. 

Swift and Unhalting Array — Few Permitted to Volunteer 
— Only National Guard Accepted — No New Units 
Formed — Selective Draft Their Opportun;[ty — Partial 
Division of Guardsmen — Complete Division op Selec- 
tives — Many in Training — Enter Many Branches of 
Service — Negro Nurses Authorized — Negro Y. M. C. A. 
Workers — Negro War Corresponden^t — Negro Assistant 
TO Secretary op War — Training Camp for Negro Offi- 
cers — ^FiRST time in Artillery — Complete Racial Segre- 
gation. 

TT7HEN the call to war was sounded by President Wilson, no 
^ ^ response was more swift and unhalting than that of the 
Negro in America. Before our country was embroiled the 
black men of Africa had already contributed their share in 
pushing back the Hun. When civilization was tottering and 
all but overthrown, France and England were glad to avail 
themselves of the aid of their Senegalese, Algerian, Soudanese 
and other troops from the tribes of Africa. The story of their 
valor is written on the battlefields of France in imperishable 
glory. 

Considering the splendid service of the — in many cases — 
half wild blacks from the region of the equator, it seems 
strange that our government did not hasten sooner and with- 
out demur to enlist the loyal Blacks of this country with their 
glowing record in former wars, their unquestioned mental 
attainments, their industry, stamina and self reliance. Yet at 
the beginning of America's participation in the war, it was 
plain that the old feeling of intolerance; the disposition to 
treat the Negro unfairly, was yet abroad in the land. 

He was willing; anxious to volunteer and offered himself 
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ill large numbers at every recruiting station, without avail. 
True, he was accepted in numerous instances, but the condi- 
tion precedent, that of filling up and rounding out the few 
Negro Regular and National Guard organizations below war 
strength, was chafing and humiliating. Had the response to 
the call for volunteers been as ardent among all classes of our 
people; especially the foreign born, as it was from the Amer- 
ican Negro, it is fair to say that the selective draft would not 
necessarily have been so extensive. 

It was not until the selective draft was authorized and 
the organization of the National Army began, that the Negro 
was given his full opportunity. His willingness and eager- 
ness to serve were again demonstrated. Some figures dealing 
with the matter, taken from the official report of the Provost 
Marshall General (General E. H. Crowder) will be cited later 



Of the four colored regiments in the Regular Army, the 
24th infantry had been on the Mexican border since 1916; the 
25th infantry in Hawaii all the years of the war; the Ninth 
cavalry in the Philippines since 1916, and the 10th cavalry had 
been doing patrol and garrison duty on the Mexican border 
and elsewhere in the west since early in 1917. These four 
regiments were all sterling organizations dating their founda- 
tion back to the days immediately following the Civil war. 
Their record was and is an enviable one. It is no reflection 
on them that they were not chosen for overseas duty. The 
country needed a dependable force on tlie Mexican border, in 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and in different garrisons at home. 

A number of good white Regular Army regiments were 
kept on this side for the same reasons; not however, over- 
looking or minimizing the fact not to the honor of the nation 
in its final resolve, that there has always been fostered a 
spirit in the counsels and orders of the Department of War, as 
in all the other great government departments, to restrain 
rather than to encourage the patriotic and civic zeal of their 
faithful and qualified Negro aids and servants. That is to 
say, to draw before them a certain imaginary line; beyond 
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and over which the personal ambitions of members of the 
race; smarting for honorable renown and promotion; predi- 
cated on service and achievement, they were not permitted to 
go. A virtual "Dead Line"; its parent and wet nurse being 
that strange thing known as American Prejudice, unknown of 
anywhere else on earth, which was at once a crime against its 
marked and selected victims, and a burden of shame which 
still clings to it; upon the otherwise great nation, that it has 
condoned and still remains silent in its presence. 

Negro National Guard organizations had grown since 
the Spanish- American war, hut they still were far from being 
numerous in 1917. The ones accepted by the war department 
were the Eighth Illinois Infantry, a regiment manned and 
officered entirely by Negroes, the 15th New York Infantry all 
Ne^oes with five Negro officers, all the senior officers being 
white; the Ninth Ohio, a battalion manned and officered by 
Negroes; the 1st Separate Battalion of the District of Colum- 
bia, an infantry organization manned and officered by 
Negroes ; and Negro companies from the states of Connecticut, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and Tennessee. Massachusetts also 
had a company known as the 101st Headquarters company 
and Military Police. The Eighth Illinois became the 370th 
Infantry in the United States army; the 15th New York be- 
came the 369th Infantry; the Ninth Ohio battalion and the 
companies from Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts and 
Tennessee, as well as the District of Columbia battalion, were 
all consolidated into the 372nd Infantry. 

When the above organizations had been recruited up to 
war strength there were between 12,000 and 14,000 colored 
men representing the National Guard of the country. With 
a population of 12,000,000 Negroes to draw from ; the majority 
of those suitable for military service anxious to enlist, it 
readily can be seen what a force could have been added to 
this branch of the service had there been any encouragement 
of it. There was not lacking a great number of the race, 
many of them college graduates, competent to act as 
officers of National Guard units. Many of those commissioned 
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during the Spanish -American war had the experience and 
age to fit them for senior regimental commands. The 8th 
Illinois was comumnded by Colonel Franklin A. Denison, a 
prominent colored attorney of Chicago and a seasoned mili- 
tary man. He was the only colored man of the rank of 
Colonel who was permitted to go to France in the combatant 
or any other branch of the service. After a brief period in the 
earlier campaigns he was invalided home very much against 
his will. 

The 15th New York was commanded by Colonel William 
Hayward, a white man. He was devoted to his black soldiers 
and they were very fond of him. Officers immediately sub- 
ordinate to him were white men The District of Columbia 
battalion might have retained its colored commander. Major 
James E. Walker, as he was a fine soldierly figure and pos- 
sessed of the requisite ability, but he was removed by death 
while his unit was still training near Washington. Some of 
the Negro officers of National Guard organizations retained 
their eonmmnds, but the majority were superseded or trans- 
ferred before sailing or soon after arrival in France. 

The 369th, the 370th and the 372nd infantry regiments in 
the United States army, mentioned as having been formed 
from the colored National Guard units, became a part of 
the 93rd division. Another regiment, the 37l9t, formed 
from the draft forces was also part of tlie same division. 
This division was brigaded with the French from the start and 
saw service through the war aloURside the F'reneh poUus with 
whom they became great friends. There grow up a spirit of 
which, side by side, they faced and smashed the savage Him, 
never wavered or changed. Besides the soldiers from Illinois, 
New York, Ohio, District of Coimnbia, Connecticut, Maryland 
and Tennessee, there were Negro contingents from Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina in the 93rd division. One of the 
regiments of this division, the 369tli (15th Now York) was 
of the first of the American forces to reach Prance, following 
mutual admiration between these two widely different repre- 
sentatives of the human family, that during the period in 
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the expeditionary force of Regulars which reached Prance 
June 13, 1917 ; being among the first 100,000 that went abroad., 
However, the 93rd division, exclusively Negro, had not been 
fully formed then and the regiment did not see much real 
fighting until the spring and summer of 1918. 

The 92ud division was another exclusively Negro divi- 
sion. There were many more Negro troops in training in 
France and large numbers at training camps in this country, 
hut the 92nd and 93rd, being the earlier formed and trained , 
divisions, saw practically all the fighting. Units belonging 
to one or both divisions fought with special distinction in the 
Forest of Argonne, near Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood, St. 
Mihiel district, Champagne sector, at Metz and in the Vosges 
mountains. 

In the 92nd division was the 325th Field Signal battalion, 
the only Negro signal unit in the American army. The divi- 
sion also contained the 349th, 350th and 351st Artillery regi- 
ments, each containing a machine gun battalion; the 317th 
Trench Mortar battery; the balance being made up of Negro 
engineers, hospital units, etc., and the 365th, 366th, 367th and 
368th Infantry regiments. 

Enlisted, drafted and assigned to active service, upwards 
of 400,000 Negroes participated in the war. The number 
serving abroad amounted to about 200,000. They were in- 
ducted into the cavalry, infantry, field and coast artillery, 
radio (wireless telegraphy, etc.), medical corps, ambulance 
and hospital corps, sanitary and ammunition trains, stevedore 
regiments, labor battalions, depot brigades and engineers. 
They also served as regimental clerks, surveyors and drafts- 
men. 

Sixty served as chaplains and over 350 as Y. M, C. A. 
secretaries, there being a special and highly efiBcient Negro 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. Numerous others were attached 
to the War Camp Community Service in cities adjacent to 
the army camps. 

Negro nurses were authorized by the war department 
for service in base hospitals at six army camps — Funston, 
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Sherman, Grant, DLx, Taylor and Dodge. Race women also 
served as canteen workers in France and in charge of hostess 
houses in this country. 

One Negro, Ralph W. Tyler, served as an accredited 
war correspondent, attached to the staff of General Pershing, 
Dr. R. R. Moton, who succeeded the late Booker T. Washing- 
ton as head of the Tnskegee Institute, was sent on a special 
mission to France by President Wilson and Secretary Baker. 

A race woman, Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nelson of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was named as a field worker to mobilize the 
Negro women of the country for war work. Her activities 
were condiicted in connection with the Women's Committee 
of the Council of National Defense. 

The most conspicuous honor paid to a Negro by 
the administration and the war department, was in the 
appointment, October 1, 1917, of Bmmett J. Scott as special 
assistant to the Secretary of War, This was done that the 
administration might not be accused of failing to grant full 
protection to the Negroes, and that a thorough examination 
might be made into all matters affecting their relation to the 
war and its many agencies. 

Having been for 18 years confidential secretary to Booker 
T. Washington, and being at the time of his appointment 
secretary of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute for 
Negroes, Mr. Scott was peculiarly fitted to render necessary 
advice to the war department with respect to the Negroes 
of the various states, to look after all matters affecting 
the interests of Negro seleetives and enlisted men, and to 
inquire into the treatment accorded them by the various 
officials connected mth the war department. In the position 
occupied by him, he was thns enabled to obtain a proper per- 
spective both of the attitude of selective service officials to 
the Negro, and of the Negro to the war, especially to the 
draft. In a memorandum on the subject addressed to the 
Provost Marshall General, December 12, 1918, he wrote : 

"The attitude of the Negro was one of complete accept- 
ance of the draft, in fact of an eagerness to accept its terms. 
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There was a deep resentment in many quarters that he was 
not permitted to volunteer, as white men by the thousands 
were permitted to do in connection with National Guard units 
and other branches of military service which were closed to 
colored men. One of the brightest chapters in the whole his- 
tory of the war is the Negro's eager acceptance of the draft 
and his splendid willingness to fight. His only resentment 
was due to the limited extent to which he was allowed to join 
and participate in combatant or 'lighting' units. The num- 
ber of colored draftees accepted for military duty, and the 
comparatively small number of them claiming exemptions, as 
compared with the total number of white and colored men 
called and drafted, presents an interesting study and reflects 
much credit upon this racial group." 

Over 1,200 Negro officers, many of them college gradu- 
ates, were commissioned during the war. The only training 
camp exclusively for Negro officers was at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa. This camp ran from June 15, 1917, to October 15, 1917. 
A total of 638 officers was graduated and commissioned from 
the camp. Negro Regulars and Negro National Army men 
who had passed the tests for admission to officers training 
camps were sent mainly to the training schools for machine 
gun offieers at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Georgia ; the infantry 
officers training school at Camp Pike, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and the artillery officers training school at Camp Taylor, 
Louisville, Kentuckj'. They were trained along mth the white 
officers. The graduates from these camps along with a few 
National Guardsmen who had taken the officers' examinations, 
and others trained in France, made up the balance of the 1,200 
commissioned. 

In connection with the artillery training an interesting 
fact developed. It had been charged that Negroes could not 
develop into artilleryman. A strong prejudice against induct- 
ing them into that branch of the service had always existed in 
the army. It was especially affirmed that the Negro did not 
possess the mathematical ability necessary to quaUfy as an 
expert artillery officer. Nevertheless, out of a number of 
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Negro aspirants, very small in comparison with the white men 
in training for officers' commissions at the camp, five of the 
Negroes stood alongside their white brothers at the head of 
the class. The remainder were sprinkled down the line about 
in the same proportion and occupying the same relative posi- 
tions as the whites. The prejudice against the Negro as an 
artilleryman was further and effectually dispelled in the rec- 
ord made by the 349th, 350th and 351st artillery regiments and 
their machine gun battalions in the 92nd division. 

With the exception of the training camp for officers at 
Des Moines, Iowa, no important attempt was made to estab- 
lish separate Negjo training camps. In tlie draft quotas from 
each state were whites and blacks and all with few excep- 
tions, were sent to the most convenient camp. Arrangements 
existed, however, at the different camps for the separate hous- 
ing and training of the Negro troops. This was in line with 
the military policy of the Government, as well as in deference 
to the judgment of both white and black officers. It undoubt- 
edly was nece88ai*y to separate the two races. Furthermore, 
as the military policy called for regiments, battalions an(\ 
divisions made up entirely of Negroes, it was proper to 
commence the organization at the training camps. Companies 
formed in this maimer thus became homogeneous, accustomed 
to one another individually and to their officers. 

The situation was different from the Spanish-American 
war, where Negro units, at least in one ease, served in white 
regiments. Racial strife and rivalry were eliminated. The 
only rivalry that existed was the good-natured and healthy 
one of emulation between members of the same race. On the 
field of battle there was rivalry and emulation between the 
whites and blacks, but it was the rivalry of organizations and 
not of races. The whole was tempered by that splendid 
admiration and fellow-feeling which comes to men of all races 
when engaged as partners in danger or near death; in the 
defense and promotion of a great cause ; the eternal verities of 
Justice and Humanity. 
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/^LD feelings of race prejudice and intolerance, appearing 
^-'mainly in the South, confronted the Negro at the begin- 
ning of the war. The splendid attitude of the Negro shamed 
and overcame this feeling in other sections of the country, 
and was beginning to have its effect even in the South, 
It is true that men of the race were not accepted for voluntary 
enlistment in numbers of consequence in any section, but had 
the voluntary system continued in vogue, the willingness and 
desire of the raee to serve, coupled with the very necessities 
of the case, would have altered the condition. 

No new Negro volunteer units were authorized, but the 
demand for men would soon have made it imperative. It 
would have been eombatted by a certain element in the South, 
but the friends of the few volunteer units which did exist in 
that section were firm in their ebampionship and were winning 
adherents to their view that the number should be increased. 
The selective draft with its firm dictum that all men within 
certain ages fihould be called and the fit ones chosen, put an 
end to all contention. The act was not passed without bitter 
opposition which developed in its greatest intensity among 
the Southern senators and representatives ; feelings that were 
inspired entirely by opposition to the Negro. 

It would have been a bad thing for the country and would 
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Lave prolonged the war, and posBibly might have lost it, if the 
selective draft had been delayed. But it would have been 
interesting to see how far the country, especially the South, 
would have progressed in the matter of raising a volunteer 
army without accepting Negroes. Undoubtedly they soon 
would have been glad to recruit them, even in the South. 

Unfortunately for the Negro, the draft was not able to 
prevent their being kept out of the Navy. It is a very desira- 
ble branch of the service vitiated and clouded, however, with' 
many disgusting and aristocratic traditions. When the Navy 
was young and the service more arduous ; when its vessels 
were merely armed merchantmen, many of them simply tuts 
and death traps and not the floating castles of today, the serv- 
ices of Negroes were not disdained; but times and national 
ideals had changed, and, the shame of it, not to the credit of 
a Commonwealth, for whose birth a Negro had shed the first 
blood, and a Washington had faced the rigors of a Valley 
Forge, a Lincoln the bullet of an assassin. 

The annual report of the Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, rendered to the Secretary of the Navy and covering the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, showed that in the United 
States Navy, the United States Naval Reserve Force and the 
National Naval Volunteers, there was a total of 435,398 men. 
Of that great number only 5,328 were Negroes, a trifle over 
one percent. Between June and November 1918, the Navy 
was recruited to a total force somewhat in excess of 500,000 
men. Carrying out the same percentage, it is apparent that 
the aggregate number of Negroes serving in the Navy at the 
close of the war, could not have been much in excess of 6,000. 

Some extra enlistments of Negroes were contemplated, 
as the Navy had in process of eatabliahnient just prior 
to the armistice, a new service for Negro recruits. It was to 
be somewhat similar to the Pioneer units of the army, par- 
taking in some degree of the character of Marines, just as 
the Pioneers partake of the character of infantry, but in 
general respects resembling more the engineer and stevedore 
units. About 600 men had been selected for this service when 
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the project was abandoned on account of the ending of the 
war. 

With the exception of a very limited number who have 
been permitted to attain the rank of petty officer, Negroes in 
the Navy were conlined to menial occupations. They were 
attached to the firing forces as coal passers, while others 
served as cooks assistants, mess attendants and in similar 
duties. Quite a number were full rated cooks. A few were 
water tenders, electricians and gunners' mates, each of which 
occupations entitled them to the aforesaid rank of petty 
officer. Among the petty officers some had by sheer merit 
attained the rank of chief petty officer, which is about equal 
to the rank of sergeant in the army. 

The idea of separate ships for the Negro might to some 
degree ameliorate the sting incident to race prohibition in 
that arm of government service. The query is advanced that 
if we can have black colonels, majors, captains and lieutenants 
in the army, why cannot we have black commanders, lieuten- 
ants, ensigns and such in the Navy I 

Negroes have often and in divers ways displayed their, 
intelligence and efficiency in the Navy. Take, for instance, the 
case of John Jordan, a Negro of Virginia, who was chief 
gunner's mate on Admiral Dewey's flagship the "Olympia" 
during the Spanish-American war, and was the man who 
fired the first shot at the enemy at Manila Bay. A Negro 
chief electrician, Salisbury Brooks, was the originator of 
inventions which were adopted without reservation by the 
Navy designers and changed the construction of modem battle 
ships. 

One of the principal instructors on the U. S. S. Essex, 
the government training ship at Norfolk, is Matthew Ander- 
son, a Negro. He has trained thousands of men, many of them 
now officers, in the art and duties of seamanship. Scores of 
Negroes ; men of the type of these in the Navy, would furnish 
the nucleus for officers and crews of separate Negro ships. 

In a recent issue of "Our Navy" a magazine devoted 
entirely to naval affairs, especially as regards the enlisted 
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man, a writer reflects the opinion of these men in the follow- 
ing article: 

"Whether you like the black man or not, whether you believe In a 
square deal tor him or not, you can't point an aceusing Bnger at ble 
patriotism, bis Americanism or his fighting ability. It Is fair to neither the 
white man nor the black man to have the black man compete with the while 
man In tbe Navy. True, we bave black petty otBcers here and there in the 
Navy, and in aome cases black chief petty officers. It Btanda to reason that 
they must have been mighty good men to advance. They surely must know 
their business — every inch of It — to advance to these ratings. Vet Ihey are 
not wanted in these ratings because they Involve the black man having 
Charge of white men under bim. Outside ot the messman branch you will 
find comparatively few Negroes In the Navy today. 

"There should be "black ships' assigned to be manned by American 
Negroes. These are days of democracy, e<iuality and freedom." conllnuea the 
writer. "If a man is good enough to go over the top and die for these 
principles, he Is good enough to promote in the Navy. Why not try It? 
Put the black men on their own ships. Promote tbem, rate them, just the 
same aa tbe white man. But above all keep them on their own ships. It 
Is fair to them and lair to the white men. The Brazilian and Argentine 
navies bave 'black ships.' " 

Beeruiting officers of the Navy have recently opened the 
doors to discharged Negro soldiers, and some civilians. If 
physically fit they are permitted to enlist as machinists and 
electricians. The Navy has opened a school for machinists 
at Charleston, S. C, and a school for electricians at Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

Men for the machinists' school are enlisted as firemen 3rd 
class. While in training they are paid $30 a month. They 
also receive their clothing allotment, their food, diy comfort- 
able quarters in which to live, and all text boolis and practical 
working tools. In return for this chance to become proficient 
in a very necessary trade, all that is required of those enlist- 
ing is a knowledge of common fractions, ambition to learn 
the trade, energy and a strict attention to the instrnction 
given them. 

Subjects tanght in the course are arithmetic, note book 
sketching, practical engineering, theoretical engineering, 
clipping and filing, drilling, pipe fitting, repair work, rebab- 
biting, brazing, tin smithing, lathes, shapers, milling machines 
and grinders. It will be seen that they get a vast amount of 
mechanical knowledge and practically two trades, machinists 
and engineering. 
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In the electrical school the course is equally thorough. 
The men get a high grade of instruction, regardless of cost 
of material and tools. The best text books that can be had 
are available for their use. 

This liberality in order to get machinists and electricians 
in the Navy, argues that some change of attitude towards the 
Negro is contemplated. 

It may evolve into the establishment of ** black ships.*' 
The Negro sailor has been pleading for years that his color 
has been a bar to him. With a ship of his own, would come 
his chance. He would strive ; do all within his power to make 
it a success and would succeed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PREVIOUS WARS IN WHICH THE NEGRO FIGURED. 

Shot Heard Abound the World — Crispus Attucks — Slavs 
Leads Sons of Freedom — The Boston Massacre — ^Anni- 
versary Kept for Years — ^William Nell, Historian^ — 
3,000 Negroes in Washington's Forces — ^A Stirring 
History — Negro Woman Soldier — ^Border Indian Wars 
— Negro Heroes. 

/^UR American school histories teach us that the **8hot 
^^ which was heard around the world**, — the opening gun 
of the Revolutionary war, was fired at Lexington in 1775. 
The phrase embodies a precious sentiment; time has molded 
it into a noble figure of speech. It has been the theme of 
many leaders, the inspiration for almost a century and a 
half of the patriotic youth of our land. This is as it should 
be. All honor and all praise to the deathless heroes of that 
time and occasion. 

But why has not history been more just; at least, more 
explicit? Why not say that the shot which started the Revo- 
lution — that first great movement for human liberty and the 
emancipation of nations — was fired five years earlier; was 
fired not by, but at, a Negro, Crispus Attucks f The leader 
of the citizens in that event of March 5, 1770, known as tiie 
Boston Massacre, he was the first man upon whom the BritiBh 
soldiers fired and the first to fall; the pioneer martyr for 
American independence. 

It is perhaps fitting; a manifestation of the inscfrutable 
ways of Providence, that the first life given in behalf of a 
nation about to throw off a yoke of bondage, was that of a 
representative of a race; despised, oppressed and enslaved. 

8$ 



Botla tbe historian, in Bpeakiiig of the scenes of the 5th 
of March says : 

■The people were greatly exaaperated. The multitude ran towards 
King street, crylns. 'Let us drive out these ribalds; they have no busluees 
here.' The rioters rushed furiously towards the Custom House; they 
approached the e^ntlnel, crying 'Kill him, hill htm!' They assaulted htm 
with snowballs, pieces Of tee, and whatever they could lay their hands upon. 

"The guard were then called, and in marching to the Custom House, 
ther encountered a band of the populace, led by a mulatto named Attucks, 
who brandished their clubg and pelted them with snowballB. The maledic- 
tions, the Imprecatlone, the execrations of the multitude, were horrible. In 
the midst of a torrent of invective from every quarter, the military were 
cbBllenged to Ore. The populace advanced to the points of Ibeir bayonets. 

"Tbe soldiers appeared like statues; tbe cries, the bowlings, the 
menaces, the violent din ot bells still sounding the alarm, Increased the 
confusion and the horrors of these moments; at length tbe mulatlo Att'^cks 
and twelve of his companions, pressing forward, environed the eoldlers and 
striking their muskets with their clubs, cried to the multitude: 'Be not 
afraid, they dare not fire; why do you hesitate, why do you not kill them, 
why not crush them at once?" 

"Tbe mulatto lifted his arms against Captain Preston, and having turned 
one of the muskets, he eelzed the bayonet with his left hand, as If he intended 
to execute his threat. At this moment, confused cries were beard: 'The 
wretches dare not Are! ' Firing succeeds. Attucks is slain. Other discbarges 
follow. Three were killed, five severely wounded and several others slightly." 

Attucks was killed by Montgoinei'y, one of Captain Pres- 
ton's soldiers. He had been foremost in resisting and was 
first slain. As proof of a front engagement, he received two 
balls, one in each breast. The white men killed with Attucks 
were Samuel Maverick, Samuel Gray and Jonas Caldwell. 

John Adams, afterwards President of the United States, 
was counsel for the soldiers in the investigation which fol- 
lowed. He admitted that Attucks appeared to have been the 
hero of the occasion and the leader of the people. Attacks 
and Caldwell, not being residents of Boston, were buried from 
Faneuil Hall, the cradle of liberty. The citizens generally 
participated in the solemnities. 

If the outrages against the American colonists had not 
been so flagrant, and so well imbedded as indisputable records 
of oar history; if the action of the military authorities had 
not been so arbitraiy, the uprising of Attucks and his fol- 
lowers might be looked upon as a common, reprehensible riot 




and the participants as a band of misguided incendiaries. 
Subsequent reverence for the occasion, disproves any such 
view. Judge Dawes, a prominent jurist of the time, as well 
as a brilliant exponent of the people, alluding in 1775 to the 
event, said: 

"The provocation of that night rouat be numbered among the maater- 
aprlngs which gave the first moUon to a vast machinery — a noble and com- 
prehenelve system of national independeoce," 

Eamsey's History of the American Revolution, saya: 

"The anniversary ol the 5tb of March was observed with great 
eolemnlty: eloquent orators were successively employed to preserve the 
remembrance of it freeh in the mind. On these occasions the blessings of 
liberty, the horrors of slavery, and the danger of a standing army, were 
presented to the public view. These annual orations administered fuel to 
the fire of liberty and kept U burning with an Irresistible flame." 

The 5th of March continued to be celebrated for the 
above reasons until the anniversary of the Declaration of 
American Independence was substituted in its place; and 
its orators were expected to honor the feelings and principles 
of the former as having given birth to the latter. On*the 
5th of March 1776, Washington repaired to the intrenchments. 
"Remember" said he, "It is the 5th of March, and avenge the 
death of your brethren." 

In the introduction to a book entitled "The Colored 
Patriots of the American Revolution" by William C. NelJ, a 
Negro historian, Harriet Boecher Stowe said in 1855: 

"The colored race have been generally considered by their enemies, 
and Bometlmes even by their friends, as deficient In energy and courage. 
Their virtues have been supposed to be principally negative ones." Speak- 
ing of Che incidents In Mr. Nell's collection she says: "They will redeem 
the character of the race from this misconception and show how mucb 
injustice there may often be in a generally accepted idea". Continuing, she 
says: 

"In considering the services nt the colored patriots of the Revolution, 
we are to refiect upon them as far more magnanimous, because rendered 
to a nation which did not acknowledge them as citizens and equals, and In 
whose fnteresls and prosperity they bad less at stake. It was not tor their 
own land they fought, not even for a land which had adopted them, but for 
a land which had enslaved them, and whose laws, even In freedom, oftener 
oppressed than protected. Bravery, under such circumstances, has a pecuUdr 
beauty and merit. 
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"And their wblte brothers — may remember that generoBity, dls Interested 
courage and bravery, are of no particular race and complexion, and that the 
Image of the Heavenly Father may be reflected alike by all. Each record 
ot worth in this o;ipressed and desiilsed people ahould be pondered, tor It 
Is by many such that the cruel and unjust pnbllc sentiment, which has so 
long proscribed them, may be reversed, and full opportunities given them 
to take rank among the nations of [be earth." 

Estimates from competent sonrces state that not less than 
3,000 Negro soldiers did service in the American army during 
the Bevolution. Rhode Island first made her slaves free men 
and then called on them to fight. A black regiment was raised 
there, of which Colonel Christopher Green was made com- 
mander. Connecticat furnished a black battalion under com- 
mand of Colonel David Humphrey. 

Prior to the Revolution, two Virginia Negroes, Israel 
Titus and Samuel Jenkins, had fought under Braddock and 
Washintgon in the French and Indian war. 

It has been said that one of the men killed when Major 
Piteaim commanding the British advance on Concord and 
Lexington, April 19, 1775, ordered his troops to fire on the 
Americans, was a Negro bearing arms. Peter Salem a Negro 
did service during the Revolution, and is said to have killed 
this same Major Piteaim, at the battle of Bunker Hill. In 
some old engravings of the battle, Salem is pictured as occupy- 
ing a prominent position. These pictures were carried on 
some of the currency of the Monumental bank of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts and the Freeman's bank of Boston, 
Other black men fought at Bunker Hill, of whom we have 
the names of Salem Poor, Titus Cobum, Alexander Ames, 
Barzillai Lew and Gato Howe. After the war these men were 
pensioned. 

Prince, a Negro soldier, was Colonel Barton's chief assist- 
ant in capturing the British officer. Major General Prescott 
at Newport, R. I. Primus Bahcock received an honorable dis- 
charge from the army signed by General Washington. Lambo 
Latham and Jordan Freeman fell with Ledyard at the storm- 
ing of Fort Griswold. Freeman is said to have killed Major 
Montgomery, a British ofiBcer who was leading an attack on 
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Americans in a previous fight. History does not record 
whether or not this was the same or a related Montgomery 
to the one who killed Crispus Attneks at Boston. 

Hamet, one of General Washington's Negroes, was draw- 
ing a pension as a revolationary soldier as late as 1839. Oliver 
Cromwell served sis years and nine months in Col. Israel 
Shreve's regiment of New Jersey troops under Washington's 
immediate command. Charles Bowles became an American 
soldier at the age of sixteen years and served to the end of 
the Revolution, Seymour Burr and Jeremy Jonah were 
Negro soldiers in a Connecticut regiment. 

A Negro whose name is not known obtained the counter- 
sign by which Mad Anthony Wayne was enabled to take Stony 
Point, and guided and helped him to do so. 

Jack Grove was a Negro steward on board an American 
vessel which the British captured. He figured out that the 
vessel could be retaken if sufficient courage were shown. He 
insisted and at length prevailed upon his captain to make the 
attempt, which was successful. 

There was in Massachusetts during those Revolutionary 
days one company of Negro men bearing a special designa- 
tion, "The Bucks." It was a notable body of men. At the 
close of the war its fame and services were recognized by 
John Hancock presenting .to it a beautiful banner. 

The European struggle recently ended furnished a 
remarkable example of female heroism and devotion to country 
in the case of the Bussian woman who enlisted as a common 
soldier in the army of the Czar, served with distinction and 
finally organized an effective unit of female soldiers known 
as the "Battalion of Death." More resourceful and no less 
remarkable and heroic, is the case of Deborah Gannet, a 
Negro woman soldier of the Revolution, which may be summed 
up in the following resolution passed by the General Court of 
Massachusetts during the session of 1791 : — 

"XXIII— Whereas. It appears to this court that the said Deborah Gannett 
eollBted. under the oaine of Robert Shurtiltl, to Capt. Webb's company, In the 
Fourth MaBsat^huseUa regiment, on May 20. 17S2, and did actually perform 
the duties of a soldter. m the late army ot the United States to the S3rd day 
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o( October, 1783, for wbicb she has received no compensation: and, whereat. 
It further appears that the said Deborab exhibited on extraordlaary Instance 
of female heroism by dlscbarsing the dutlea at a faithful, gallant soldier, 
and at the same time preserving the virtue and chaatlty of ber sex unsus- 
pected and unblemished, and was discharged from the service nith a fair 
and honorable character, therefore, 

"Reeolved, that the Treasurer of this Commonwealth be, and he hereby 
la, directed to issue his note to the said Deborah tor the sum of thirty-tour 
pounds, bearing Interest from October 23. 17S3." 

There is not lacking evidence that Negroes distinguiBhed 
themselves in the struggles of the pioneer settlers against the 
Indians. This was particularly true of the early history of 
Kentucky. The following incidents are recorded in Thomp- 
son's "Young People's History of Kentucky:" 

"Ben Stockton was a slave in the family of Major Oeorge Stockton of 
Fleming county. He was a regular Negro, and though a slave, was devoted 
to hie master. He hated an Indian and loved to moralize over a dead one; 
getting into a towering rage and swearing magnificently when a horse was 
stolen; handled bis rifle well, though somewhat foppishly, and hopped, 
danced and showed his teelb when a prospect offered to chase 'the yaller 
varmlntH'. His master bad confidence In his resolution and prudence, while 
he was a great favorite with all the hunters, and added much to their fun 
on dull expeditions. On one occasion, when a party of white men In pursuit 
of Indians who had stolen their horses called at Stockton's station for rein- 
forcempnts. Ben, among others, volunteered. They overtook the savages at 
Klrk'B Springs In Lewis county, and dismounted to flght: but as they 
advanced, they could see only eight or ten. who disappeared over the 
mouaialn. Pressing on, they discovered on descending tbe mountain such 
iadicatlons as convinced them that the few they Ijad seen were but decoys 
to lead them into an ambuscade at tbe base, and a retreat was ordered. 
Ben waa told of it by a man near blm; but be was so Intent on getting a 
shot that he did not bear, and the order was repeated in a louder tone, 
whereupon he turned upon his monitor a reproving look, grimaced and 
gesticulated ludicrously, and motioned to the man to be silent. He then 
set off rapidly down the mountain. His white comt^de. unwilling to leave 
him. ran after him, and reached bis side Just aa he leveled his gun at a big 
Indian standing tiptoe on a log and peering into the thick woods. At tbe 
cracit of Ben's rifle the savage bounded Into the air and (ell. The others 
set up a fierce yell, and, as the fearless Negro said, 'skipped from tree to 
tree like grasshoppera.' He bawled out: Take dat (o 'member Ben — de 
black white man!' and the two beat a hasty retreat. 

■Tn the family of Capt- -lames Estill, who established a station about 
fifteen miles south of Boonesborough, was a Negro slave. Monk, who was 
intelligent, bold as a lion, and as falthlul to his pioneer friends as though 
he were a free white settler defending his own rignta. About daylight. 
March 20, 1782, when all the men of the fort except four were absent on an 
Indian trail, a body of the savages came upon Miss Jennie Glass, who was 
outside, but near the station, milking— Monk being with her. They killed 
and scalped Miss Qlasa and captured Monk. When questioned as to the 
force lusiile the walls, tbe shrewd and Belf-possessed Negro represented it as 
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mach greater than it was and told of preparations for defense. The Indians 
were deceived, and after killing the cattle, they retreated across the river. 
When the battle of Little Mountain opened two days later. Monk, who was 
still a prisoner with the Indians cried out: 'Don't give way, Mas' Jim! 
There's only about twenty-five redskins and you can whip 'em!' This was 
valuable and encouraging information to the whites. When the Indians 
began to advance on Lieutenant Miller, when he was sent to prevent a flank 
movement and guard the horse-holders. Monk called also to him to hold his 
ground and the white men would win. Instead of being instantly killed as 
was to be apprehended, even though the savages might not understand his 
English, he made his escape before the fight closed and got back to his 
friends. On their return to the station, twenty-five miles, without sufficient 
horses for the wounded, he carried on his back, most of the way, James 
Berry, whose thigh was broken. He had learned to make gunpowder, and 
obtaining saltpetre from Peyton's Cave, in Madison county, he frequently 
furnished this indispensable article to EiStiU's Station and Boonesborough. 
He has been described as being five feet five inches high and weighing two 
hundred pounds. He was a respected member of the Baptist church, when 
whites and blacks worshipped together. He was held in high esteem by the 
settlers and his young master, Wallace Estill, gave him his freedom and 
clothed and fed him as long as he lived thereafter — till about 1835. 

"A year or two after the close of the Revolutionary war, a Mr. Woods 
was living near Crab Orchard, Kentucky, with his wife, one daughter (said 
to be ten years old), and a lame Negro man. Early one morning, her 
husband being away, Mrs. Woods when a short distance from the house, 
discovered seven or eight Indians in ambush. She ran back into the house, 
so closely pursued that before she could fasten the door one of the savages 
forced his way in. The Negro instantly seized him. In the scufHe the 
Indian threw him, falling on top. The Negro held him in a strong grasp 
and called to the girl to take an axe which was in the room and kill him. 
This she did by two well-aimed blows; and the Negro then asked Mrs. 
WV)ods to let in another that he with the axe might dispatch him as he 
came and so, one by one, kill them all. By this time, however, some men 
from the station nearby, having discovered that the house was attacked, 
had come up and opened fire on the savages, by which one was killed and the 
others put to flight" 




Negeo in. Wae op 1812 — Incident of the Chesapeake — Battle 
OF Lake Erie— Perry's Fighters 10 percent Negroes — 
Incident of the 'Govebnob Tompkins" — Colonists fobm 
Negro Regiments — Defense of New Orleans — Andrew 
Jackson's Tribute — Negroes in, Mexican and Civil Wars 
— In the Spanish-American War — Negroes in the Phil- 
ippines — Heroes of Cabrizal— General Butleb's Tribute 
TO Negroes — Wendell Phillips on Toussaint L'Ouvee- 
ture. 

TJRIOR to the actual war of 1812 and one of the most eon- 
■*■ apicuous causes leading to it, was the attack on the Chesa- 
peake, an American war vessel. Here the Negro in the Navy 
figured in a most remarkable degree. The vessel was hailed, 
fired upon and forced to strike her colors by the British. She 
waa boarded, searched and four persons taken from the crew 
charged with desertion from the English navy. Three of these 
were Negroes and one white. The charge against the Negroes 
could not have been very strong, for they were dismissed, 
while the white man was banged. 

The naval history of our second war with Great Britain 
is replete with incidents concerning the participation of the 
Negro, Mackenzie's history of the life of Commodore Perry 
states that at the famed battle of Lake Erie, fully ten percent 
of the American crews were blacks. Perry spoke highly of 
their bravery and good conduct. He said they seemed to be 
absolutely insensible to danger. His fighters were a motley 
collection of blacks, soldiers and boys. Nearly all had been 
afflicted ^vith sickness. Mackenzie says that when the defeated 
British commander was brought aboard the "Niagara" and 
beheld the sickly and parti-eolored beings around him, an 
expression of chagrin escaped him at having been conquered 
by such men. 
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The folIoTiing extract ie from a letter written by Com- 
modore Nathaniel Shaler of the armed schooner "Governor 
Tompkins", dated January 1, 1813. Speaking of a fight with 
a British frigate, he suid: 

"The name of one ot my poor fetlowa who was killed ought to be regis- 
tered In the book ot faffle and remembered witb reverence as long aa bravery 
Is considered a virtue. He was a black man by the name ot Jobn Jobneoa. 
A twenly-tour-pouod shot atruck bim in the hip and tore away all the lower 
part of his body. In Ibis stale tbe poor brave fellow lay on the deck and 
several times exclaimed to his shipmates: "Fire away, boys; don't haul the 
colors down.' Another black man by the name of John Davis was struck In 
much the same way. He fell near me and several times requested to be 
thrown overboard, saying he was only in the way of the others. When 
America has such tars, she has Utile to fear from the tyrants of the ocean." 

With the history fresh in mind of the successful Negro 
insurrection in St. Domingo, bringing out so conspicuous a 
military and administrative genius as Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
it is not surprising that the services of Negroes as soldiers 
were not only welcomed, but solicited by various states during 
the War of 1812. Excepting the battle of New Orleans, almost 
all the martial glory of the struggle was on the water. New 
York, however, passed a special act of the legislature and 
organized two regiments of Negro troops, while tliere was 
heavy recruiting in other states. 

When in 1814 New Orleans was in danger, the free colored 
people of Louisiana were called into the tield with the whites. 
General Andrew Jackson's commendatory address read to hia 
colored troops December 18, 1814, is one of the highest com- 
pliments over paid by a commander to his troops. He said: 

"Soldiers! — when, on the banks ol the Mobile, I called you to take up 
arins. Inviting you to partake of tbe perils and glory of your white feUaw- 
cltlEens, I expected much from you; tor I was not Ignorant that you poa- 
Bessed qualities most formidable to an Invading enemy. I knew with what 
fortitude you could endure hunger and thlret. and all the fatigues of a 
campaign. I knew well how you loved your native country, and that you, as 
well as ourBetves had to defend what man holds moGt dear — bis parents, 
wife, children and property. Tou have done more than 1 expected. In 
addition to the previous auatltles I before knew you to posBeas, I found among 
you a noble enlhualasm, which leads to tbe performance of great things. 

"Soldiers! The President of the United States shall hear how praise- 
worthy was your conduct In the hour of danger, and the representativea of 
the American people will give you the praise your exploits entitle you to. 
Vour General anticipates them In applauding your noble ardor." 
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Many incidents are on record of the gallantry of Negro 
Holdiera and servants also serving as soldiers, in the war with 
Mexico. Colonel Clay, a son of Henry Clay, was accompanied 
into the tliick of the battle of Buena Vista, by his Negro 
servant. He remained by his side in the fatal charge and 
saw Clay stricken from his horse. Although surrounded by 
the murderous Mexicans he succeeded in carrying the mangled 
body of his master from the field. 

It has been stated and the evidence seems strong, that 
a Negro saved the life of General Zaehary Taylor at the battle 
of Monterey. The story is that a Mexican was aiming a 
deadly blow at the General, when the Negro sprang between 
them, slew the Mexican and received a deep wound from a 
lance. The Negro was a slave at the time, but was afterwards 
emancipated by President Taylor. 

Upwards of 200,000 colored soldiers were regularly en- 
listed in the Federal army and navy during the Civil war. 
President Lincoln commissioned eight Negro surgeons for 
field and hospital duty. Losses sustained by the Negro troops 
amounting to upwards of 37,000 men, are shown to have been 
as heavy in proportion to the numbers engaged, as those of 
the white forces. 

The record of the Negro troops in the Civil war is one 
of imiform excellence. Numerous official documents attest 
this fact, aside from the spoken and written commendations 
of many high officers, Tiieir bravery was everj^vhere recog- 
nized ; many distinguished themselves and several attained to 
the rank of regularly commissioned officers. Conspicuous in 
Negro annals of that time is the ease of Charles E. Nash, 
afterwards a member of congress. He received a primary 
education in the schools of New Orleans, but had educated 
himself largely by his own efforts. In 1863 he enlisted in the 
83rd regiment. United States Chasseurs d'Afrique and be- 
came acting sergeant-major of that command. At the storm- 
ing of Fort Blakely he lost a leg and was honorably dis- 
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Another, William Hannibal Thomas, afterwards became 
prominent as an author, teacher, lawyer and legislator. His 
best known book was entitled, "The American Negro: What 
he was, what he is, and what he may become." He served 
as a soldier during the Ci^nl War and lost an arm in the 
service. 

The exploit of Robert Sraalls was so brilliant that no 
amount of unfairness or prejudice has been able to shadow 
it. It is well known to all students of the War of the Bebellion 
and is recorded in the imperishable pages of history. 

Smalls was bom a slave at Beaufort, South Carolina, but 
managed to secure some education. Having led a sea-faring 
life to some extent, the early part of the war found him em- 
ployed as pilot of the Rebel transport Planter. He was 
thoroughly familiar with the harbors and inlets of the South 
Atlantic coast. On May 31, 1862, the Planter was in Charles- 
ton harbor. All the white officers and crew went ashore, 
leaving on board a colored crew of eight men in charge of 
Sraalls. He summoned aboard his wife and three children 
and at 2 o'clock in the morning steamed out of the harbor, 
passed the Confederate forts by giving the proper signals, 
and when fairly out of reach, ran up the Stars and Stripes 
and headed a course for the Union fleet, into whose hands he 
soon surrendered the ship. He was appointed a pilot in the 
United States navy and served as snch on the monitor Keokuk 
in the attack on Fort Sumter; was promoted to captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct, December 1, 1863, and 
placed in conmiand of the Planter, a position which he held 
until the vessel was taken out of commission in 1866. He 
was a member of the South Carolina Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1868; elected same year to the legislature, to the state 
senate 1870 and 1S72, and was a member of the Forty-fourth 
and Forty-fifth Congresses. 

Among the most inspiring pages of Civil War history 
written by the Negro, were the campaigns of Port Hudson, 
Louisiana; Fort Wagner, South Carolina and Fort Pillow, 
Kentucky. Negro troops participated in the siege of the 
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fonner place by the Federal forces under General Banks, 
which began in May 1863, and ended in the surrender of the 
fort July 8, 1863. Fort Wagner was one of the defenses of 
Charleston. It was reduced by General Gilmore, September 
6, 1863 and Negro troops contributed in a glorious and heroic 
manner to the result. Fort Pillow had beou taken by the 
Federals and was garrisoned by a Nogro regiment and a 
detachment of cavalrj'. It was recaptured April 12, 1864 by 
the Confederates under General Forrest. Practically the 
entire garrison was massacred, an act that will stain forever 
the name of Forrest, and the cause for which he struggled. 

By the close of the Civil war, the value and fitness of the 
Negro as a soldier had been so completely demonstrated that 
the government decided to enlarge the Regular army and 
form fifty percent of the increase from colored men. In 1866 
eight new infantry regiments were authorized of which four 
were to be Negroes and four new cavalry regiments of which 
two were to be Negroes. The Negro infantry regiments were 
numbered the 38th 39th, 40th and 41st. The cavalry regi- 
ments were k^o^vn as the 9t]i and 10th. 

In 1869 there was a general reduction in the infantry 
forces of the Regular army and the 38th and 41st were con- 
solidated into one regiment numbered the 24th and the 39th 
and 40th into one regiment numbered the 25th. The strength 
and numerical titles of the cavalry were not changed. For 
over forty years the colored American was represented in 
our Regular Army by those four regiments. They have borne 
more than their proportionate share of hard service, including 
many Indian campaigns. The men have conducted themselves 
80 wortliily as to call forth the best praise of the highest 
military authorities. General Miles and General Merritt, 
actively identified with the Indian wars, were unstinting in 
their commendation of the valor and skill of Negro 6ghters. 

Between 1869 and 1889, three colored men were regularly 
graduated and conunissioned from the United States military 
academy at West Point and served in the Regular Army as 
ofBcere. They were John H, Alesander, Charles Young and 
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H. O. Flipper. The latter was dismiBsed. All served in the 
cavalry. Alexander died shortly before the SpaniBh- American 
war and up to the time of hia demise, enjoyed the confidence 
and esteem of his associates, white and black. Young became 
major in the volunteer service during the Spanish-American 
war and was placed in command of the Ninth Battalion of 
Ohio vol'-nteers. After the Spaniah-Ameriean war he returned 
to the Regular Army with a reduced rank, but ultimately 
became a Major in that service. Upon America's entry into 
the European war he was elevated to the rank of ColoneL 

At the breaking out of the Spanish-American war in 
1898, Negro military organizations existed principally in the 
Regular Army. These were soon filled to their maximum 
strength and the desire of Negroes north and south to 
enlist, seemed likely to meet with disappointment. Congress, 
to meet the insistence of colored men for service, authorized 
the raising of ten Negro volunteer regiments of "immunes" 
— men who had lived in sections where the yellow fever and 
other malignant or malarial visitations had occurred, and 
who bad suffered from them or shown evidences that they 
in all probability would be immune from the diseases. The 
plan to place white men in all ommands above the grade of 
second lieutenant, prevented Negroes from enlisting as they 
otherwise would have done. Four immune regiments were 
organized— the 7th, 8th. 9th and 10th. 

Several of the states appreciating the value of the Negro 
as a soldier and in response to his intense desire to enlist, 
placed volunteer Negro organizations at the disposal of the 
government. There were the Third Alabama and Sixth Vir- 
ginia Infantry; Kighth Illinois Infantry; Companies A and B 
Indiana Infantry; Thirty-third Kansas Infantry, and a bat- 
talion of the Ninth Ohio Infantry. The Eighth Illinois was 
officered by colored men throughout. J. R. Marshall its first 
colonel commanded the regiment during the Spanish- American 
war and did garrison duty in Santiago province for some 
time after the war; being for a while military governor of 
San Luis. 
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Gov. Kussell of North Carolina, called out a Negro regi- 
ment, the Third Infantry, officered by colored men throughout. 
Colonel Charles Young commanding. It was not mustered 
into the service. 

Company L. Sixth Massachusetts Infantry, was a Negro 
company serving in a white regiment. John L. Walla r, 
deceased, a Negro formerly United States Consul to Madag- 
ascar, was a captain in the Kansas regiment. 

About one hundred Negro second-lieutenants were com- 
missioned in the volunteer force during the Spanish- American 
war. There was a Negro paymaster. Major John R. Lynch of 
Mississippi, and two Negro chaplains, the Rev. C. T. Walker 
of Georgia and the Rev. Richard Carroll of South Carolina. 

Owing to the briefness of the campaign in Cuba, most of 
the service of Negro troops devolved upon the Regulars who 
were fit and ready. But all troops were at mobilization or 
training bases and willing and anxious to serve. No pages in 
the history of this country are more replete with the record 
of good fighting, military efficiency and soldierly conduct, 
than those recording the story of Negro troops in Cuba. 
Colonel Rooaevelt said that tlie conduct of the Ninth and 
Tenth Cavalry reflected honor upon the whole American 
people, especially on their own race. He could hardly say 
otherwise in view of the splendid support given by those two 
regiments that — such is, and will continue to be the verdict 
of history, saved Mm and his "Rough Riders" from annihil- 
atioD at San Juan Hill. 

Cuba, in her struggles for freedom, had among her own 
people two splendid Negro leaders, Antonio and Jose Maceo. 

Following the Cuban campaign, Negro troops saw dis- 
tingrnished service in the Philippine Islands uprisings. They 
have from time to time since garrisoned and preserved order 
in those possessions. A very limited number of Negro officers 
have been attached to their racial contingents in the Philip- 
pines, and there will be found but a few of competent military 
authority in this country, who will deny that educated, Intel- 
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ligent and qualified Negroes, are fitted for positions of leader- 
ship and command. 

The Negro of this country is primarily and essentially 
concerned with the destiny and problems of hia race. His 
work encouraged aa it must be, by the laws and spirit of the 
age, will determine hia future and mark the eomraencemeut 
of the elimination of the shameful prejudice against him in 
the land, for which, from Lexington to the bloody trenches 
of France, he has given of his blood to preserve. 

Before leaving the subject of the Negro in previous wars, 
it ia highly fitting to review the heroic incident of June 21, 
1916, at Carrizal, Mexico, Here is a tale of daring that to 
duplicate, would tax the imagination of war fiction writers, 
and among incidents of fact will range along with the Texans' 
defense of the Alamo, where men fought and perished against 
great odds. 

The occasion was the celebrated expedition conducted by 
General J. J, Pershing into Mexico in pursuit of the bandit 
leader Villa. A picked detachment consisting of portions of 
Troops C and K of the colored Tenth Cavalry, was dispatched 
from Pershing's main force towards the town of Villa 
Ah;imada. The force was commanded by Captain Charles 
T. Boyd of Troop C and Captain Lewis Morey of Troop K. 
Lieutenant Adair was second in command in Troop C to 
Captain Boyd. Including officers and civilian scouts, the force 
numbered about 80 men. 

Early on the morning of June 21, the detachment wishing 
to pass through the garrisoned town of Carrizal, sought the 
permission of the Mexican commander. Amidst a show of 
force, the officers were invited into the town by the com- 
mander, ostensibly for a parley. Fearing a trap tliey refused 
the invitation and invited the Mexicans to a parley outside 
the town. The Mexican commander came out with his entire 
force and began to dispose them in positions which were very 
threatening to the Americans. Captain Boyd informed the 
Mexican that his orders were to proceed eastward to Ahumada 
and protested against the menacing position of the Mexican 
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forces. The Mexican replied that his orders were to prevent 
the Americans from proceeding in any direction excepting 
northward, the direction from which they had just come. 

Captain Boyd ref;i9cd to retreat, bat ordered Ma men not 
to nre until they were attacked. The Mexican commander 
retired to the Sank and ahnost immediately opened with 
machine gun fire from a concealed trench. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by rifle fire from the remainder of the force. The Mex- 
icans oiituumhered the troopers nearly two to one and their 
most effective force was intrenched. The Americans were on 
a flat plain, unprotected by anything larger than bunches of 
cactus or sage brush. They dismounted, laid flat on the 
ground and responded to the attack as best they could. The 
horses were mostly stampeded by the early firing. 

The spray of lead from the machine gun had become so 
galling that Captain Boyd decided to charge the position. 
Not a man wavered in the charge. They took the gim, the 
Captain falling dead across the barrel of it just as the last 
Mexican was killed or put to flight. Lieutenant Adair was 
also killed. The Mexicans returned in force and recaptured 
the position. 

Captain Morey had been concerned in warding off a flank 
attack. His men fought no leas bravely than the others. 
They finally were driven to seek refuge in an adobe house, 
that is; all who were able to reach it. Here they kept the 
Mexicans at bay for hours firing through windows and holes 
in the walls. Captain Morey seriously wounded, with a few 
of his survivors, finally escaped from the house and hid for 
nearly two days in a hole. The soldiers refused to leave their 
oEBcer, When they finally were able to leave their place of 
concealment, the several that were left assisted their Captain' 
on the road towards the main force. Arriving at a point 
where reinforcements could be summoned, the Captain wrote 
a report to his commander and sent his men to headquarters 
with it. They arrived in record time and a party was sent 
out, reaching the wounded officer in time to save his life. 

About half of the American force was wiped out and most 
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of the others were taken prisonera. They inflicted a much 
heavier loss on tlio Mexicans. Among the killed was the 
Mexican conunander who had ordered the treacherous attack. 

It may be that "someone had blundered." This was not 
the concern of the black troopers; in the face of odds they 
fought by the cactus and lay dead under the Mexican stars. 

In closing this outline of the Negro's participation in 
former wars, it is highly appropriate to quote the tributes of 
two eminent men. One, General Benjamin F. Butler, a con- 
spicuous military leader on the Union side in the Civil War, 
and Wendell Phillips, considered by many the greatest orator 
America ever produced, and who devoted bis life to the aboli- 
tion movement looking to the freedom of the slave in the 
United States, Said General Butler on the occasion of the 
debate in the National House of Representatives on the Civil 
Eights bill ; ten years after the bloody battle of New Market 
Heights; speaking to the bill, and referring to the gallantry 
of the black soldiers on that field of strife : 

"It became jaj painful duty to follow in the track of that charglns 
column, aod there. In b space not wider than the clerk's desk and three 
hundred yards long, lay the dead bodies of 543 of loy colored comrades. 
fallen In defense of their country, who had oKered their lives to uphold its 
flag and its honor, as a willing sacrifice; and as I rode along among them, 
guiding my horse this way and that way, lest he should profane with his 
hoofs what seemed to me the sacred dead, and as I looked on their bronzed 
faces upturned in tbe shiaing sun, as it In mute appeal against the wrongs 
of the country whose flag had only been to them a flag of stripes, on which 
no star of glory had ever shone for them — feeling I Iiad wronged them in 
the past and believing what waa the future of my country to them — among 
my dead comrades there I swore to myself a solemn oath, 'May my right 
hand forget iUi cunning and my tongue cleave to the root of my mouth, If 
I ever fall to defend the rights of those men who have given their blood for 
me and my country this day, and for their race forever,' utd, God helping 
me. I will keep that oath." 

Mr. Phillips in his great oration on Toussaint L'Ouver- 
ture, the Black of St. Domingo; statesman, warrior and 
LIBERATOR,— delivered in New York City, March 11, 1863, 
said among other things, a constellation of linguistic brilliants 
not anrpassed since the impassioned appeals of Cicero swept 
the Roman Senate to its feet, or Demosthenes fired his 
listeners with the flame of his matchless eloquence : 
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"Tou remember that Macaula? says, comparing Cromwell with Napoleon, 
that Cromwell showeil the greater mllltarr genius. If we conBlder that be 
never saw an army till he y/ae Torty; while Napoleon was educated from & 
boy In the beat military schools In Europe. Cromwell manufactured bis 
own army: Napoleon at the age of twenty-seven waa placed at the head of the 
best troops Europe ever saw. They were both successful; but, says Macaulay, 
with such disadvantages, the Engliahman showed the greater genius. Whether 
you allow the Inference or not, you will at least grant that It Is a fair 
mode of measurement 

"Apply it to TousHalot. Cromwell never saw an army until he wu 
forty: this man never saw a soldier till he was fifty. Cromwell manufactured 
Ills own army — out of what? Englisbmea — the beat blood In Europe. Out 
of the middle class of Englishmen, the best blood of the island. And with 
it he conQuered what? Englishmen — their equala, Thla man manufactured 
his army out of what? Out of what you call the despicable race of Negroe*. 
debased, demoralized by two hundred years of slavery. 100.000 of them 
imported Into the Island within tour years, unable to apeah a dialect Intel- 
ligible even to each other. Tet out of this mixed, and, as you say. despic- 
able mass, he forged a thunderbolt, and hurled It at what? At the proudest 
blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and sent bim home conquered: at Uie most 
warlike blood In Europe, the French, and put them under his feet: at th« 
pluckiest blood In Europe, the English, and they skulked borne to Jamaica." 

The world is acquainted with the treacherous infamy 
inspired by the great Napoleon, that inveigled the Black 
Chieftain and liberator of his people on shipboard, the voyage 
to France, and his subsequent death — STARVED!— in the 
dungeon of the prison castle of St. Joux. 

Whittier, the poet evangelist, whose inspired verse con- 
tributed much to the crystallization of the sentiment and spirit 
that finally doomed African slavery in America, thus referred 
to the heartless tragedy and the splendid Black who was its 
victim: 

"Sleep caimy in thy dungeon-tomb. 

Beneath Besan con's alien sky. 
Dark Haytien!— for the time shall com^ 

Yea, even now is nigh — 
When, everywhere, thy name shall he 
Redeemed from color's infamy; 
And men shall learn to speak of thee, 
Ai one of earth's great spirits, bom 
In servitude, and nursed In acorn, 
Casting aside the weary weight 
And fetters of Ita low estate. 
In that strong majesty of soul, 

Which knows no color, tongue or clime. 
Which still hath spurned the base control 

Of tyranu through atl time!" 



CHAPTER XI. 

HOUE OF HIS NATION'S PERIL. 

Neqbo's Patriotic Attitude — Selective Draft in Effect — 
Features and Results — ^Bold Reliance on Faith in a 
People — No Color Line Drawn, — Distribution of Regis- 
trants BY States — Negro and White Registrations Com- 
pared — Negro Percentages Higher — Claimed Fewer 
Exemptions — ^Inductions by States — ^Better Physically 
THAN Whites — Tables, Facts and Figures. 

A S stated in a previous chapter, the Negro 's real oppor- 
•^^ tunity to show his patriotic attitude did not come until 
the passage of the compulsory service law; selective draft, 
was the name attached to it later and by which it was gen- 
erally known. 

On May 18, 1917, the day the law was enacted by con- 
gress, no advocate of preparedness could with confidence 
have forecasted the success of it. There were many who 
feared the total failure of it. The history of the United 
States disclosed a popular adherence to the principle of 
voluntary enlistment, if not a repudiation of the principle of 
selection or compulsory military service. 

It was to be expected that many people would look upon 
the law as highly experimental; as an act that, if it did not 
produce grave disorders in the country, would fall short of 
the results for which it was intended. It was fortunate for 
the country at this time, that the military establishment pos- 
sessed in the person of General Crowder, one who had made 
a special study of selective drafts and other forms of com- 
pulsory service, not alone in this country, but throughout the 
nations of the world and back to the beginning of recorded 
history. He had become as familiar with all phases of it as 
though it had been a personal hobby and lifetime pursuit. 
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The law was extremely plain and permitted of no guess- 
ing or legal quibbling over its terms. It boldly recited the 
military obligations of citizenship. It vested the president 
with the most complete power of prescribing regulations cal- 
culated to strike a balance between the industrial, agricultural 
and economic needs of the nation on the one hand and the 
military need on the other. 

Within 18 days between May 18, when the law was 
approved, and June 5, the day the president had tixed as 
registration day, a great, administrative machine was built. 
Practically the entire male citizenship of the United States 
within the age limits fixed by law, twenty-one to thirty years 
inclusive, presented itself at the 4,000 enrollment booths with 
a registered result of nearly 10,000,000 names. The project 
had been so systematized that within 48 hours almost com- 
plete registration returns had been assembled by telegraph 
in Washington. 

The order in which the ten-million registrants were to 
he called was accomplished on July 20 by a great central 
lottery in Washington. 

The hoards proceeded promptly to call, to examine 
physically and to consider claims for esemption of over one 
and one half million men, a sufficient nuruher to fill the first 
national quota of 687,000. Thus in less than three and one- 
half months the nation had accepted and vigorously executed 
a compulsory service law. 

On June 5, 1918, 753,834 men were added to the rolls. 
On August 24, 1918, that number was increased by 159,161; 
finally on September 12, 1918, under the proWsion of the act 
of August 31, 1918, 13,228,762 were added to the lists of those 
available for military service, which, including interim and 
other accessions, amonntod to a grand total of 24,234,021 
enrolled and subject to the terms of the Selective Service 
law. This tremendous exhibition of man power struck terror 
to the heart of the Hun and hastened him to, if possible, 
deliver a telling blow against the Allies before the wonderful 
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strength and resources of the American nation could be 
brought to bear against bim. 

Commenting on the facility with which the selective draft 
was put into effect, the report of the Provost Marshall Gen- 
eral stated in part: 

"The expedltlOD and smcKithneBfl wUti which the law was executed 
emphaalzed the remarkable flexibllltj', adaptability and efflclency at our 
KfBleta ot goveroment and the devotion of our people. Here was a gigantic 
project In which Buccese was staked not on reliance in the efficiency ot a 
man, or an hierarchy or men, or. primarily, on a system. Here vaa a 
bold reliance od faith in a people. Most exacting duties were laid wltti 
perfect confidence on the ofBciale of every locality in the nation, from the 
Kovernore of statea to the re^strars of elections, and upon private ciltxena 
of every condition, from men foremost In the industrial and political Ufa 
of the nation to tbase who had never before been called upon to participate 
In the tuDctlona of government. By ail admlnlatratlve tokens, the accom* 
pUshraent of their la£k waa magic." 

No distinction regarding color or race was made in the 
selective draft law, except so far as non-citizen Indians were 
exempt from the draft. But the organization of the army 
placed Negro soldiers in separate units; and the several 
calls for mobilization, were, therefore, affected by this cir- 
cumstance, in that no calls could be issued for Negro regis- 
trants until the organizations were ready for them. Figures 
of total registration given previously in this chapter include 
interim accessions and some that automatically went on the 
rolls after September 12, 1918. Inasmuch as the tables pre- 
pared by the Provost Marshall General's department deal 
only with those placed on the rolls on regular registration 
days and do not include the accessions mentioned, comparisons 
which follow will be based on those tables. They show the 
total registration as 23,779,997, of which 21.489,470 were 
white and 2,290,527 were black. Following is a table show- 
ing the distribution of colored and white regiatrants by states : 
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Results of the classification of December 15, 1917 to Sep- 
tember 11, 1918, in respect to colored and white registrants 
are shown in the following table : 



Colored and white ctasriOcation compered. 



Total colored and white registered! 

Junes, 1917. to Sept. 11, 1918 

Tc^ colored registered 

GlasBl 

Deferred classes 

Total white reg;istered , 

Class I 

Deferred classes j 

Percentage accepted for service on calls/Colored'. 
beforeDec. 15, 1917 (report for 1917). \ White.. 
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It will be seen that a much higher percentage of Negroes 
were accepted for service than of white men. It is true 
that enlistments which were permitted white men but denied 
Negroes, depleted the whites eligible to Class 1 to some 
extent. Probably there were more Negro delinquents in 
proportion to their numbers in the south than white delin- 
quents. The conditions under which they lived would account 
for that. Delinquents, under the regulations, were placed in 
Class 1. Then there is the undoubted fact that the Negro • 
sought and was granted fewer exemptions on the ground of 
dependency. Many Negroes in the south, where the rate 
of pay was low, were put in Class 1 on the ground that their 
allotment and allowances while in the army, would furnish an 
equivalent support to their dependents. But whatever the 
reason, the great fact stands out that a much greater percent- 
age of colored were accepted for service than white men. The 
following table gives the colored and white inductions by 
states : 
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Further light on the question of more Negroes in 
proportion to their numbers being selected for service than 
white men, is fo"nd in a comparison of the Negroes and 
whites rejected for physical reasons. The following taBle 
gives the figures for the period between December 15, 1917 
and September 11, 1918: 



Total, colored and wlutoexamioed Doc. 15, 1917, 

to Sept. 11, 1918 

Group A 
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The percentage of Iseferoes unqualifiedly accepted for 
service, was 74.607« of the number examined; the white men 
accepted numbered 69.71 7o of the number examined. The 
Negroes it will be seen rated about 5% higher physically 
than the whites. No better refutation could be desired of the 
charge, having its inspiration in the vanquished, but unre- 
pentant defenders of Negro slavery, mourning about its dead 
carcass, that the Negro is deteriorating physically, or that 
the 80-called degenerative influences of civilization affect him 
in greater degree than they do the white man. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

NEGRO SLACKERS AND PACIFISTS "ONKNOWN 

Such Words Not in His Vocabulaby — Dbsebtions Explained 
— Gen^ehai, Crowdeb Exonerates Negro — No Willful 
Delinquency — Stbenuous Effoets to Meet Eegulations 
— No "Conscientiocs Objectors "—No Draft Evaders 
OB Bbsisters — Negro's Devotion Sublime — Justifies His 
Freedom — Forgets nis Sorrows — Rises Above uib 
Wrongs — Testimony op Local Boards — German Propa- 
ganda Wasted — A New Americanism. 

'T^HE only phase of the selective draft in which the Negro 
■*■ seemed to be discredited in comparison with his white 
brother, was in the matter of desertions. At first glance and 
without proper analysis, the record appeared to be against 
the Negro. Upon detailed study, however, the case takes on 
a different aspect. The records of. the Provost Marshall 
General show that out of 474,861 reported deserters, 369,030 
were white registrants, and 105,831 colored, the ratio of white 
reported deserters to white registrants being 3.86, and the 
ratio of colored reported deserters to colored registrants 
being 9,81, Everyone knows now that many, yes, the bulk of 
the reported desertions among both whites and blacks, 
were not desertions at all. Circumstances simply prevented 
the men from keeping in touch with their local boards or 
from reporting when called. 

Desertions among white registrants might have shown 
a greater percentage had they not availed themselves of the 
exemption feature of the law. Negroes did not understand 
this clause in the act so well. Besides, as previously stated, 
many Negroes were placed in Class 1, even where they had 
dependants, because their rate of pay in the army would 
enable them to contribute as much to tho support of their 
dependants as would their earnings outside of army service. 
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No elaborate defense of the Negro will be attempted in 
the matter of the deaortion record. It is not necessary. The 
words of Provost Marshall General Crowder, the man who 
knew all about the selective draft and who engineered it 
through its wonderfully successful course, completely ahsolved 
the Negro in this connection. The following quotation in 
reference to the above figures is taken verbatim from the 
report of General Crowder to the Secretary of War, dated 
Deceraher 20, 1918. 

"These Bgures of reported deserttona, however, lose their slgolflcance 
when the facts behind them are studied. There la In the flies or this ofDce, 
a series of letters from governors and draft executives of southern states, 
called forth b; Inquiry for an explanation of the large percentage of Negroea 
among the reported deserters and dellnquentB. With strllciag unanimity the 
draft authorities replied that this was due to two causes; first. Ignorance and 
Illiteracy : especially In the rural regions, to which may be added a certain 
shiftlessnesB in ignoring civic obligations; and secondly, the tendency of the 
Negroes to shift from place to place. The natural incjinatton to roam from 
one employment to another has been accentuated by unusual demands for 
labor Incident to the war, resulting In a considerable flow of colored men 
to the north and to various munition centers. This shifting reached Its 
twight In the summer of 191T, shortly after the first registration, and 
ivautted in the failure of many men to keep in touch with their local boards, 
■0 that questionnaires and notices to report did not reach them. 

"With equal unanimity the draft executives report that the amount of 
willful delinquency or desertion has lieen almoat nil. Several describe the 
BIrenuons eflorte of the Negroes to comply with the regulations, when the 
requirements were explained to them, many registrants travelling long dis- 
tances to report In person to the adjutant general of the state. 'The convtc* 
tion resulting from these reports' says General Crowder, 'Is that the colored 
men as a whole responded readily and gladly to their military obligations 
once their duties were understood." 

So far as the records show, there were neither ' ' slackers ' ' 
nor "pacifists" among the Negroes. Hon. Emmett J. Scott, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of War, said that the 
war department had heard of only two colored "conscientious 
objectors". When those two were cross-examined it was 
revealed that they had misinterpreted their motives and that 
their objections proceeded from a source very remote from 
their consciences. 

Pacifists and conscientious objectors came principally 
from the class who held religious scruples against war or 
the taking up of arms. The law permitted these to enter a 
special so-called noneombatant classification. 
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It is a well known fact that Negro religionists are mem- 
bers of the church militant, bo they could not be included in 
the self-declared conscientious pacifistic sects. 

Neither was the Negro represented in that class known 
as draft resisters or draft evaders. A very good reason 
exists in the fact that opposition to the draft came from a 
class which did not admit the Negro to membership. Prac- 
tically all draft resistance was traceable to the activities of 
radicals, whose fantastic dreams enchanted and seduced the 
ignorant and artless folk who came under their influence. 

The resisters were all poor whites led by professional 
agitators. Negroes had no such organizations nor leaders. 

The part played by the Negro in the great world drama 
upon which the curtain has fallen, was not approached in 
sublime devotion by that displayed by any other class of 
America's heterogeneous mixture of tribe and race, hailing 
from all the ends of the earth, that composes its great and 
wonderful population. Blind in a sense; unreasoning as a 
child in the sacredness and consecration of his fealty; clamor- 
ing with the fervor of an ancient crusader; his eye on heaven, 
his steps turned towards the Holy Sepulchre, for a chance to 
go; a time and place to die, HIS was a distinct and marked 
patriotism; quite alone in "splendid isolation" hut shining 
like the sun; unstreaked with doubt; unmixed with cavil or 
question, which, finally given reign on many a spot of strife 
in "Sunny France"; the Stars and Stripes above him; a 
prayer in his heart; a song upon his lips, spelt death, but 
death glorious; where he fell— HOLY GROUND I 



A product of slavery, ushered into a sphere of civil and 
political activity, clouded and challenged by the sullen resent- 
ment of his former masters; his soul still embittered by 
defeat; slowly working his way through many hindrances 
toward the achievement of success that would enable both 
him and the world to justify the new life of freedom that had 
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come to him; faced at every hand by the prejudice bom of 
tradition; enduring wrongs that "would stir a fever in the 
blood of age"; 8tili the slave to a large extent of superstition 
fed by ignorance, is it to be wondered at that some doubt was 
felt and expressed by the beat friends of the Negro, when the 
call came for a draft upon the man power of the nation; 
whether, in the face of the great wrongs heaped upon him; 
the persecutions he had passed through and was still endur- 
ing, he would be able to forgiye and forget; could and would 
so rise above his sorrows as to reach to the height and the 
full duty of citizenship; would give to the Stars and Stripes 
the response that was duel On the part of many leaders 
among the Negroes, there was apprehension that the sense 
of fair play and fair dealing, which is so essentially an 
American characteristic, when white men arc involved, would 
not be meted out to the members of their race. 

How groundless such fears, may be seen from the statis- 
tical record of the draft with relation to the Negro, Ilis race 
furnished its quota uncomplainingly and cheerfully. History, 
indeed, will be unable to record the fullness and grandeur of 
his spirit in the war, for the reason that opportunities, 
especially for enlistment, as heretofore mentioned, were not 
opened to him to the same extent as to the whites. But 
enough can be gathered from the records to show that he was 
filled not only with patriotism, but of a brand, all things 
considered, than which there was no other like it. 

That the men of the Negro race were as ready to serve 
as the white is amply proved by the reports of local boards, 
A Pennsylvania board, remarking upon the eagerness of its 
Negro registrants to be inducted, illustrated it by the action 
of one registrant, who, upon learning that his employer had 
had him placed upon the Emergency Fleet list, quit his job. 
Another registrant who was believed by the board to be above 
draft age insisted that he was not, and in stating that he 
was not married, explained that he "wanted only one war 
at a time." 

The following descriptions from Oklahoma and Arkansas 
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boards are typical, the first serving to perpetuate one of the 
beat epigrams of the war: 

"We tried to treat tte Negroes with exactly the same conatderation 
ahowQ the whites. We had the same npeakers to address them. The Rotary 
Club presented tfaem with small silk floss, us they did the whites. The 
band turned out to escort them to the train; and the Negroes went to camp 
with as cheerlul a spirit as did the whites. One of tbem when asked \t he 
were going to Prance, replied: 'No. sir; I'm not going "to Prance"'. I am 
going "through France".' " 

"In dealing wltb the Negroes," the Arkansas board report says, "tfae 
southern boards gained a richness of experience that Is without iiarallel. 
No other claas of citizens was more loyal to the government or more ready 
to answer the country's call. The only h!ot upon their military record was 
the great number ot delinquents among the more Ignorant: but In the 
majority ot cases this was traced to an ignorance of the regulations, or to 
the withholding of mall by the landlord, often himself an aristocratic slac&er, 
in order to retain the man's labor." 

Many influences were broug'ht to bear upon the Negro to 
cause hira to evade his duty to the government. Some effort 
in certain sections of the country was made to induce them 
not to register. That the attempt to spread German propa- 
ganda among them was a miserable failure may be seen from 
the statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice, made to the United States Senate 
committee : 



I 



Then too, these evil influences were more than offset by 
the various publicity and "promotion of morale" measures 
carried on through the office of the special assistant to the 
Secretary of War, the Hon. Emmet J. Scott, and his assist- 
ants. Correspondence was kept up with influential Negroes 
all over the eountrj*. Letters, circulars and news items for the 
purpose of effecting and encouraging continued loyalty of 
Negro citizens, were regularly issued to the various 
papers comprising both the white and Negro press. A special 
committee of 100 colored speakers was appointed to deliver 
public patriotic addresses all over the country, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Public Information, stating the 
war aims of the government and seeking to keep unbroken 
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the spirit of loyalty of Negro American citizens. A special 
conference of Negro editors was summoned to Washington 
in June, 1918 by the same committee in order to gather and 
disseminate the thought and public opinion of the various 
leaders of the Negro race. Such was only a part of the work 
of the department of the special assistant to the Secretary of 
War in marshalling the man power of the nation. 

It is only fair to quote the opinion and appreciation of 
this representative of the Negro race of the selective service 
administration, especially as it affected the Negro and in ref- 
erence to occasional complaints received. The extract is from 
a memorandum addressed to the office of the Provost Marshal 
General on September 12, 1918 and is copied from the report 
of that official to the Secretary of War: 

"Throughout Diy tenure here I have keenly appreciated the promiit 
ttnd cordial cooperation ot the Provost Marshall General's office with that 
particular section of the olBce ot the Secretary or War especially referred to 
herein. The Provost Marehall General'B office has carefully investigated and 
has furniEhed full and complete reporla In each and every complaint or caae 
referred to it for attention, involvlnR dfacrlmjnallon, race prejudice, errone- 
ous clsHHiBcatlon of drafteea, etc., and has rectified these complaints when- 
ever it was found upon Inveatigation that there waa just ground for Bame. 
Especially in the matter of applying and carrying out the selective service 
regulationa, the Provoat Marshall General's office has hept a watchful eye 
upon certain local exemption boards which seemed disinclined to treat the 
Negro draftees on (he same baaia as other Americana aubject to the draft law. 
It IB an actual fact that in a number ot instances where Oagrant vlolatlooB 
have occurred in the application of the draft law, to Negro men In certain 
sections of the country. local exemption boards have been removed bodily and 
new boards have been appointed to supplant them. In several instances these 
new hoards so appointed have been ordered by the Provost Marshall General 
to reclassify colored men who had been unlawfully conacrlpted Into the army 
or who had been wrongfully classlfled; as a result ot this action hundreds of 
colored men have had their complaints remedied and have been properly 
reel aasi fled." 

It is also valuable to note the opinion of this representa- 
tive of his race as to the results of the negroes' participation 
in the war: 

"In a word. I believe the Negro's participation In the war, his eagemets 
to serve, and hia great courage and demonstrated valor across the seas, have 
given him a new idea of Americanism and likewise have given to the white 
people ot our country a new idea ot his citizenship, his real character and 
capabilities, and his 100 per cent Americanism. Incidentally the Negro baa 
been helped In many ways physically and mentally and has been made into 
an even more satlBtactory auet to the nation," 
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Of the Negroes inducted into service, nearly all were 
assigned to some department of the army or to special work 
in connection with the army. Of the few who were permitted 
to enlist^ a very small percentage was permitted to enlist in 
the Navy. Of this small number only a few were allowed the 
regular training and opportunities of combatants, to the DIS- 
CREDIT of our nation, not as yet, grown to that moral vision 
and all around greatness, NOT to be small. 



CHAPTER xm. 

ROSTEE OF NEGRO OFFICERS. 

Commissioned at Foht Des Moines — Only Exclusive Negbo 
Tbajnino Camp — Mostly Fbom Civtlian Ijipe — Names, 
Rank and Residence. 



"C^ORT Dea Moines, Iowa, was the only training camp estab- 
^ lished in the United States exclusively for Negro 
officers. A few were trained and commissioned at Camps 
Hancock, Pike and Taylor, and a few received commissions 
at officers' training camps in France, but the War Depart- 
ment records do not specify which were white and which 
Negro. The Fort Des Moines camp lasted from June until 
October 1917. Following is the roster of Negro officers com- 
missioned. With the exception of those specified as from the 
United States Army or the National Gnard, all came from 
civilian Ufe: 



Cleve L. Abbctt, flret lieutenant, Watertown. S. D. 
Joseph L. Abernethj, Qret lieutenant, Prairie View, Tex. 
Ewart G. Abner, second lieutenant, Ccnroe, Tex. 
Cbarlea J. Adams, first lieutenant, Selma, Ala, 
Aurellous P. Alberga, first lieutenant, San FranciacD, Callt. 
Ira L. Aldridge, second lieutenant. New York, N. Y. 
Edward I. Alexander, first lieutenant. JacksoDvllle, Pla. 
Fritz W. Alexander, second lieutenant, Donaldavllle, Ga. 
Luclen V. Alexis, first lieutenant, Cambridge, Mbeh. 
John H. Allen, captain, U. S. Armf, 
Levi Alexander, Jr., first lieutenant, Ocala, FU. 
Clarence W. Allen, second lieutenant. Mobile, Ala. 
Richard B. Allen, second lieutenant, Atlantic City, N. J. 
James W. Alston, first lieutenant, Raleigh, N, C. 
Benjamin E. Amnions, first lieutenant, Kansas Cit}'. Mo. 
Leon H. AndersoD, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 
Levi Anderson, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 
Robert Aoderson, first lieutenant, V. S. Armjr. 
David W. Anthony. Jr., first lieutenant. St. Louis, Mo. 
James C. Arnold, first lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 
Russell C. Atkins, second lieutenant, Winston-Salem. N. C. 
Henry O. Atwood, captain, Washlnglon, D. C. 
Chartea H. Austin, second lieutenant, tJ. S. Army. 
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George J. Austin, first lieutenant, New York, N. Y. 

Herbert Avery, captain, U. S. Army. 

Robert 3. Bamfleld, second lieutenant, Wilmington, N. C. 

Jnllan C. Banks, second lieutenant, Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles H. Barliour, captain, U. S. Army. 

Walter B. Barnes, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

William I. Barnes, first lieutenant, Washington. D. C. 

Stephen B. Barrows, second lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Thomas J. Batey, first lieutenant, Oakland, Cal. 

Wilfrid Bazll, second lieutenant, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James E. Beard, firet lieutenant, U. S. Array. 

Ether BeatCle. second lieutenant. U. S. Array. 

William H. Benson, flrat lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga, 

Albert P. Benlley, first lieutenant, Memphis, Tenn. 

Beniamin Bettla, aecourt lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Harrison W. Black, first lieutenant. Leilnt^ton, Ky. 

Charles J. Blackwood, first lieutenant, Trinidad. Colo. 

William Blaney, flrat lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Isaiah S. Blocker, first lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 

William D. Bly, first lieutenant, Leavenworth. Kans. 

Henry H. Boger, second lieutenant, Aurora, III. 

Blbeit L. Booker, flrat lleutenanl. Wymer, Wash. 

TIrgll M. Boutte, captain, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jas. F. Booker, captain, U. S. Army. 

William R. Bowie, second lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Clyde R. Brannon, first lieutenant. Fremont, Neb. 

Lewis Broadus. captain, U. S. Army. 

Deton J. Brooks, first lieutenant, Chicago, III. 

William M. Brooks, second lieutenant, Des Moines, la. 

Carter N. Brown. Drat lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 

Emmet Brown, first lieutenant, St Louis. Mo, 

George E. Brown, second lieutenant. New York City, N, Y. 

Oscar C. Brown, first lieutenant, Edwards, Miss. 

Rosen T. Brown, first lieutenant, U. S. Armjr. 

Samuel C. Brown, second lieutenant, Delaware. Ohio. 

William H. Brown, Jr., first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Arthur A. Browne, first lieutenant, Xeula, Ohio. 

Howard R. M. Browne, first lieutenant, Kansas City, Kana. 

Sylvanua Brown, Brat lieutenant, San Antonio, Tex. 

Charles C, Bruen. first lieutenant, Mayslick. Ky. 

William T. Burns, flrat lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

James A. Bryant, firat lieutenant, Indlaoapolla, Ind. 

William L. Brysoa. captain, U. S. Array. 

John E. Buford. second lieutenant, Langston. Okla. 

Thomas J. Bullock, second lieutenant, New York City. N. Y. 

John W, Bnndrant, second lieutenant, Omaha. Neb. 

John P. Burgess, first lieutenant, Mullena, S. C. 

Dace H. Burns, first lieutenant, Chicago, III. 

Wllllara H. Burretl, second lieutenant, Washinston. D. C. 

John M. Burrell, second lieutenant. Beat Orange, N. J. 

Herman L. Butler. Ural lieutenant. V. 8. Army. 

Homer C. Butler, first lieutenant. New York, N. Y. 

Ftfllx Buggfl. second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Napoleon L. Byrd, flrat lieutenant, Madison, Wis. 

John B. Cade, Hcoud UeuteoaDt, Ellerton, Ga. 
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Walter W. Cagle, first lieuteaaDt, U. S. Army. 

ChiU'lefi W. Caldwell, second lleuteoant, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Andrew B. Callahan, second lieutenant, Montgomery, Ala. 

AlvJD H. Cameron, first lieutenant, Naebville, Tenn. 

AIoDzo Campbell, captain, V. S. Army. 

Lafayette Campbell. Becond lieutenant, Union, W. Va, 

Robert L. Campbell, flrst lieutenant, Greensboro, N. C. 

William B. Campbell. Bret lieutenant, Austin. Tex. 

Guy W. Canady. Srst lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lovelace B. Capehart, Jr., second lieutenant, Raleigh, N. C. 

Adolphus F. Capps, second lleutenaut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Curtis W. Carpenter, second lieutenant, Baltimore, Hd. 

Early Carson, captain, U. S. Army. 

John O. Carter, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Wilson Cary, second lieutenant, U. 8. Army. 

Robert W. Cheers, second lieutenant, Baltimore, Md. 

David K. Cherry, captain, Greensboro. N, C. 

Frank R. Cblsholm, flrst lieutenant. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Robert B. Chubb, captain. U. S. Army. 

Ewell W. Clark, first lieutenant. Giddings, Tex. 

Frank C. Clark, second lieutenant, National Guard. Washiagton, D. C. 

William H. Clarke, flrst lieutenant, Birmingham, Ala. 

William H. Clarke, Brat lieutenant. Helena, Ark. 

Roscoe Clayton, captain, U. S. Army. 

Lane G. Cleaves, second lieutenant. Memphis. Tenn, 

Joshua W. ClilTord. flrat lieutenant, Washington. D. C. 

Sprigg B. Coates, captain. U, S. Army. 

Frank Coleman, first lieutenant. Washington. D. C. 

William Collier, second lieutenant, U. S. Anny. 

William N. Cotson. second lieutenant, Cambrldsc MaSB. 

Leonard O, Coislon. first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Jones A. Coltrane, flrat lieutenant, Spokane, Wash. 

John Combs, first lieutenant, U, S, Army, 

Barton W. Conrad, flrst lieutenant, Cambridge, Mass. 

Uoyd F. Cook, first lieutenant, U, S, Army. 

Charles C. Cooper, captain. National Guard, District of Columbia. 

George P, Cooper, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Joseph H. Cooper, flrat lieutenant, Washineton. D. C. 

Chesley E. Corbett. flrst lieutenant. Wewoka, Okla. 

Harry W. Coi, first lieutenant, Sedalla, Mo. 

James W. Cranson. captain, United States Army. 

Horace R. Crawford, first lieutenant. Wiishington, D. C. 

Judge Cross, flrst lieutenant. U. S. Army, 

Clarence B. Curley, first lieutenant. Washington, D. C. 

Merrill H. Curtis, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Edward L. Dabney. first lieulenant, Hampton, Va. 

Joe Dabney, captain, U. S. Army. 

Victor H. Daly, first lieutenant. Corona, Long Island, N. T. 

Eugene A. Dandridge, first lieutenant. National Guard, District ol 

Columbia, 
fiugeue L. C, Davidson, flrst lieutenant. Cambridge, Mass. 
Henry O. Davis, flrst lieutenant. Atlanta. Ga. 
Irby D. Davis, flrst lieutenant, Sumter, S, C. 
William K. Davis, captain. Washington. D. C. 
CbariM C, Dawson, first lieutenant, ChlcBso, 111. 
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WIIllaiD S. Dawson. Ont lleuteoatit, Chicago, 111. 
Aaron Day, Jr., captain, Prairie View, Tex. 
MJttOD T. Dean, captain. U. S. Army. 
PraDcls M. Deot, Sret lieutenant, Wagblngton, D. C. 
Tbomaa M. Dent. Jr., first lieutenant. Washington. D. C. 
James B. Dickaon. second lieutenant. Asbeville. N. C. 
Spabr H. Dickey, eaptaiQ. San Francisco. Cat. 
Elder W. Dlggs. first lieutenant, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William H. Dlnkins, first lieutenant, Selma, Ala. 
Beverly L. DorBey, captain, U. S. Army. 
Edward C. Dorsey, captain, U. S. Army. 
Harris N. Dorsey, flrst lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Seaborn Douglas, second lieutenant, Hartford, Conn, 
Vest Douglas, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 
Frank L. Drye. first lieutenant. Little Rock, Ark. 
Edward Dugger, flrst lieutenant, Roxbury, Mass. 
Jackson E. Dunn, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 
Benjamin F. Dunning, second lieutenant, NorTolk, Ta. 
Cbarles J. Bcbols, Jr., captain, U. S. Army. 
Cbarles Ecton, raptain, 0. S. Army. 
George E. Edwards, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Leonard Edwards, second lieutenant, Augusta. Oa. 
James L. Elliott, second lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 
Charles J. Ellis, second lieutenant, Springfield, III. 
Harry C. Bllla, flrst lieutenant, Patrick, la. 
RoBcoe Ellis, captain, V. S. Army, 
Leslie H. E^gram, second lieutenant, Uonteiuma, Ga. 
Alexander E. Evans, flrst lieutenant, Columbia, S. C. 
Will H. Evans, second lieutenant, Montgomery, Tex. 
Norwood C. Fairfax, second lieutenant, Eagle Rock, Va. 
John R. Falrley, first lieutenant. Kansas City. Mo. 
Clifford L. Farrer, first lieutenant. El Paso. Tex, 
Leonard J. Faulkner, first lieutenant, Cotumbus. O. 
William H, Fearence, first lieutenant, Texarkana. Tex. 
Charles H. Fearing, first lieutenant. St, Louis, Mo. 
Robert W. Fearing, second lieutenant, Brooklyn, N. T. 
Alonzo O. Ferguson, first lieutenant. Washington. D. C. 
Gurnett S. Ferguson, captain. Dunbar, W. Vs. 
Thomaa A, Pirmes. captain, U. 3. Army. 
Dlllard J. Flrae, first lieutenant. Cleveland, O. 
CctavIUB Fisher, Drat lieutenant, Dctiplt. Mich, 
James E. Fladger. second lieutenant. Kansas City, Mo. 
Benjamin F. Ford, first lieutenant. U. S, Army. 
Edward W. Ford, second lieutenant. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Prank L. Francis, second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Henry O. Franklin, second lieutenant, San FranciBCo, CaL 
Ernest C. Frailer, second lieutenant. Washington, D. C. 
Arthur Frepman. first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 
Sewell G. Freeman, second lieutenant, Aragon. Ga. 
Edward 8, Galllard. first lieutenant. Indianapolis. Ind. 
Tacitus B. Galllard, second lieutenant, Kansas City, Mo. 
James H. L. Gaines, second lieutenant, Little Rock, Ark. 
Ellsworth Gamblee. first Lieutenant. Cincinnati. O. 
Luclan P. Garrett, second lieutenant. Louisville. Ky. 
WUUun L. Gee, first lieutenant, Gallipolls, Ohio. 
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Clarbome George, ant lieutenant, Waabington, D. C. 

Wsrmitb T. GIbbs, second lieutenant, Cambrldse, Mau. 

Howard C. Gilbert, flrat lieutenant, Columbua, Ohio. 

Walter A. Giles, llrst lieutenant, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arcble H. Gillespie, captain, U. S. Ann; 

WUIlam Gillum, captain, U. S. Army. 

Floyd Gilmer, Brat lieutenant, U. 8. Army. 

William Glass, captain, U. S. Army. 

Jesae J. Gleeden, second lieutenant. Little Rock. Ark. 

Leroy H. Godman, captain, ColumbUB, Ohio. 

Edward L. Goodlett, second lieutenant, Atlanta, Oa. 

Natbaa O. Goodloe, second lieutenant, WoahinEton, D. C, 

Frank M, Goodner, first lieutenant, V. B. Army. 

Elijah H. Goodwin, flrat lieutenant, U. 3. Army. 

James A. Gordon, first lieutenant, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Herbert R. Gould, first lieutenant, Dedham, Mssa. 

James E. Gould, first Ifeutenant, Dedham, Mass. 

Francia H. Gow, first lieutenant, Charleston, W. Va. 

William T. Grady, second lieutenant, Dudle;, N. C. 

Jesse M. H. Graham, second lieulecant, Clarkavltle. Tenn. 

Wltliam H. Graham, captain, U. S. Army. 

TowBon S. Grasty, first lieutenant, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thornton II. Gray, first lieutenant, Fairmount Heights, Md. 

Miles M. Green, captain, U. 8. Army. 

Thomas E. Green, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Walter Green, captain, U. S. Array. 

Jease J. Green, first lieutenant, Georgetown. Ky. 

Thomas M. Gregory, first lieutenant, Newark, N. J. 

Jefferson E. Orlgsby, second lieutenant, Chapelle, S. C, 

Thomas Grundy, captain, U. S. Army. 

William W. Green, captain, U. S. Army. 

George B. Greenlee, first lieutenant, Marlon, N. C. 

Nello B. Greenlee, second lieutenant. New York, N. Y. 

Herbert H. Guppy, second lieutenant. Boston. Maas, 

George C, Hall, captain. U. S. Army. 

Leonidae H, Hall, Jr., second lieutenant, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George W. Hamilton. Jr., first tiputenant. Topeka, Kans. 

Rodney D. Hardeway, second llEutenant, Houslon. Tex. 

Clarence W. Harding, flrat lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Clifton 9. Hardy, second lieutenant, Cbampaign, III. 

Clay Harper, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Ted O. Harper, second lieutenant, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tillman H. Harpole, first lieutenant, Kansas City, Mo. 

Bravid W. Harris, Jr., flrat lieutenant, Warrenton. N. C. 

EMward H. Harris, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Eugene Harris, captain, U. S. Army. 

William Harris, flrat lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Eyrd McD. Hart, captain, U. S. Army. 

Albert L. Hatchett, first lieutenant, San Antonio, Tex. 

Lawrence Hawkins, second lieutenant, Bowie, Md. 

Charles M. Hayes, second lieutenant. Hopklnavllle, Ky. 

Merrlam C. Hayson, first lieutenant, Kenllworth, D. C. 

Alonio Heard, captain. U. S. Army. 

Almando Henderson, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Douglas J. Henderaoa. first lieutenant. Wasblngton. D. C. 
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Robert H. Hendrlch, Drst lleutenaot, Tollabassee. Fla. 

Tbomaa J. Henry. Jr., first lieutenaot, Atlanta. Ga. 

Vodrey Henry. Brsi lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Jesse S. Hesllp, first lieutenant. Toledo. Ohio. 

Lee J. Hicks, captain. Ottawa. Kans. 

Victor La Nalre Hicks, second lieuleoant. Columbia, Ho. 

Arthur K. Hill, first lieutenaDt, Lawrence, Kane. 

Daniel Q. Hill. Jr., second lieutenant. C^antonsvllle, Md. 

Walter Hill, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

William Hill, captain, U. S. Army. 

Clarence 0. Hilton, first lieutenant, FarmTllle, Va, 

Lowell B. Hodges, flrat lieutenant, Houston, Tex. 

Horatio B. Holder, first lieutenant, Cairo, Oa. 

Oeoree A. Holland, captain. U. S. Army. 
Jamea Q. Hoi lings worth, captain, U. S. Army. 

George C. Hollomand, second lieutenant, Washington. D. C. 
Wtayne L. Hopkins, second lieutenant, Columbus, Ohio, 
James L. Horace, second lieutenant. Little Rock, Ark. 
Reuben Horner, captain, U. S. Army. 
Charles S. Hougb, second lieutenant, Jamestown, Ohio, 
Charles H. Houston, first lieutenant. Washington, D. C. 
Henry C. HouBton, captain, U. S. Array. 
Cecil A. Howard, first lieutenant, Washington. D. C. 
Clarence K. Howard, second lieutenant. Montgomery. Ala. 
Charles P. Howard, first lieutenant, Des Hoinea, la. 
Arthur Hubbard, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 
Jerome L. Hubert, first lieutenant, Houston, Tex. 
William H. Hubert, second lieutenant, Mayfleld. Ga. 
Jefferson B. Hudgins, first lieutenant, U, 8. Army. 
Samuel M. HulTman, first lieutenant. Columbus. Ohio. 
Samuel A. Hull, first lieutenant, Jacksonville, Fla. 
.lohn R, Hunt, first lieutenant. Washington. D. C. 
Bush A. Hunter, second lieutenant, Lexington. Ky. 
Benjamin M. tiunton, first lieutenant. Newport News, Va. 
Frederick A. Hurt, first lieutenant, Waablogton, D. C. 
Walter L. Hutcberaon, first lieutenant. Amherst, Va. 
Samuel B. Hulcbinson, Jr., second lieutenant, Boston, Mass. 
James E. Ivey, second lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 
Beecber A. Jackson, first lieutenant, Texarkana. Tex. 
George W. Jackson, first lieutenant, Ardmore, Mo. 
Joseph T. Jackson, first lieutenant, Charleston, W. Va- 
Landcn Jackson, first lieutenant. U. 8. Army. 
Matthew Jackson, captain. U. 8. Army. 
Maiey A. Jackson, second lieutenant. Marian. Ky. 
Joyce G. Jacobs, second lieutenant, Chicago, 111. 
Wesley H. Jamison, second lieutenant, Topeka, Kons. 
Charles Jefferson, second lieutenant. U. S, Army. 
Benjamin R. Johnson, first lieutenant. New York, N. T, 
Campbell C. Johnson, first lieutenant. Washington, D. C 
Ernest C. Johnson, second lieutenant, Washington D. C. 
Everett W. Johnson, first lieutenant, Pbiladelphla. Pa. 
Hanson Johnson, captain, U. S. Army. 
Hlllery W. Johnson, second lieutenant, Phlladelpbla. Fa. 
Joseph Li. Johnson, second lieutenant, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merle O. Jobneoii, flret Ueuteqant, U. S. Army. 
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Robert E. Johnson, second lieutenant, WaBhingtoa, D. C 

Thonuu Johneon. captain, U. S. Army. 

VIrginlua D. Johnson, first lieutenant, Richmond, Tft. 

William N. Johnson, second lieutenant, Omaha, Neb. 

William T. Johnson, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Willie Johnson, first lieutenant. U. B. Armr. 

Charles A. Jones, second lieutenant, San Antonio, Tez. 

Clifford W. Jones, flrat lieutenant, U, 8. Army. 

Dee Jones, captain, U. S. Army, 

Edward D. Jones, second lieutenant, Hartford, Conn. 

James W. Jones, captain, Washington, D. C. 

James O. Jones, second lieutenant. Paulding, Ohio, 

Paul W. Jones, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Percy L. Jones, second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Vivian L. Jones, second lieutenant, Des Moines, la. 

Warren P. Jones, captain, U. S. Army. 

William Jones, first lleuteDant, U. S. Army. 

Charles G. Kelly, captain, Tuslcegee, Ala. 

Elliott U. Kelly, first lieutenant, Camden, S. C. 

John B. Kemp, captain, U. S. Army. 

John M. Kenncy, captain. U. 8. Army. 

Will Kernts. first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Otho E, Kerr, first lieutenant, Hampton, Va. 

Orestus J. Klncaid, first lieutenant, V. S. Anuy, 

Jesse L. Klmhrough, first lieutenant, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Moses King, first lieutenant, V. S. Army. 

Laurence E. Knight, first lieutenant. U. S. Army, 

Edward C. Knox, first lieutenant, U. S. Army, 

John W. Knoi, second lieutenant, Washington. D. C. 

Aszle B. Roger, first lieutenant. ReldsvlUe, N. C. 

LInwood G. Koger, first Ileulenant, Washington. D. C. 

Charles E. Lane. Jr., first lieutenant. Washington, D. C. 

David A. Lane. Jr.. first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Prank L. Lane, second lieutenant, Houston, Tex. 

Benton R. Latimer, first lieutenant, Warrenton. Ga. 

Ernest W. Latson, first lieutenant, Jaclisonvltle. Fla. 

Lalge I. Lancaster, first lieutenant. Hampton, Va. 

Oscar G. Lawless, first lieutenant. New Orleans. La. 

Samuel Lawson. second lieutenant. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilfred W. Lawson. first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Geo, E. Lee. second lieutenant. Washington. D. C. 

George W. Lee, second lieutenant. Memphis, Tenn. 

Lawrence A. Lee. second lieutenant, Hampton, Va. 

John E. Leonard, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Garrett M. Lewis, first lieutenant. San Antonio, Tex. 

Henry O. Lewis, first lieutenant. Boston. Mass. 

Everett B. Ligglns, second lieutenant, Austin, Tex. 

Victor C, LIghtfoot, second lieutenant. South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

John Q. Lindsey, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Redden L Linton, second lle'jtenant, Boston, Ga. 

Olenda W. Locust, second lieutenant. Sealy. Tenn. 

Aldon L, Logan, first lieutenant, Lawrence. Kans. 

James B. Lomack, first lleuteoBnt, National Guard, Hist, of C 

Howard H. Long, flrst Ileulenant, Washington. D, C. 

Victor Long, OTEt lieutenant, U. S. Anny. 
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Lonnle W. Lott, second lieutenant, Austin, Tex. 

Charles H. Love, second lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ed^r A. Love, first lieutenant, Baltimore, Md. 

Frimk W. Love, captain, U. S. Army. 

George B. Love, first lieutenant, Greensboro, N. C. 

John W. Love, first lieutenant, Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph Lowe, captain, U. S. Army. 

Walter Lowe, first lieutenant, St Louis, Mo. 

Charles C. Luck, Jr., second lieutenant, San Marcus, Tez. 

Walter Lyons, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Harry J. Mack, second lieutenant, Cheney, Pa. 

Amos B. Madison, first lieutenant, Omaha, Neb. 

Edgar F. Malone, second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Edgar O. Malone, captain, U. S. Army. 

Earl W. Mann, first lieutenant. Champaign, 111. 

Vance H. Marchbanks, captain, U. S. Army. 

Leon F. Marsh, first lieutenant, Berkeley, Cal. 

Alfred E. Marshall, second lieutenant. Greenwood, S. C. 

Cyrus W. Marshall, second lieutenant, Baltimore, Md. 

Cuby Martin, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Joseph H. Martin, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Eric P. Mason, first lieutenant, Giddings, Tex. 

Denis McG. Matthews, first lieutenant, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Joseph E. Matthews, second lieutenant, Cleburne, Tex. 

Anderson N. May, captain, Atlanta, Ga. 

Walter H. Mazyck, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Peter McCall, captain U. S. Army. 

Milton A. McCrimmon, captain, U. S. Army. 

Robert A. McEwen, second lieutenant, K St. Louis, IlL 

Osceola E. McKaine, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

James R McKey, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Carey McLane, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Archie McLee, first lieutenant. New York, N. T. 

Leonard W. McLeod, first lieutenant, Hampton, Va. 

Albert McReynolds, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Marshall Meadows, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Louis R. Mehlinger, captain, Washington, D. C. 

Louis R. Middleton, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Benjamin H. Mills, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Harry W. Mills, captain, U. S. Army. 

Warren N. Mims, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

J. Wardlaw Mitchell, second lieutenant, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Pinkney L. Mitchell, second lieutenant, Austin, Tex. 

John H. Mitcherson, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Ralph E. Mizell, second lieutenant. Champaign, 111. 

Hubert M. Moman, second lieutenant, Tougaloo, Miss. 

John M. Moore, first lieutenant. Meridian, Miss. 

Loring B. Moore, second lieutenant, Brunswick, Ga. 

Elias A. Morris, first lieutenant, Helena, Ark. 

Thomas E. Morris, captain, U. S. Army. 

James B. Morris, second lieutenant, Des Moines, la. 

Cleveland Morrow, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Henry Morrow, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Abraham Morse, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Benjamin H. Mosby, ilrst lieutenant, St Louis, Mo. 
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Beoedict Moslem, first llcutenaiit, U. 8. Army. 
Scott A. Moyer. second lieutenant, U. 8. Army, 
Albert C. Murdaugh, second lieutenant, Columbia. S. C. 
Alonzo Myers, captain, fhlladelplila. Pa. 
Thomas J. Narclsae, aecond lieutenant, Jeanerette. La- 
Earl H. Nash, second lieutenant, Atlanta, Oa. 
Homer G. Neely, firet lieutenant, Falealine, Tei. 
Gurney B. Neleon, second Ueuteniint, Greeasboro. N. C, 
William S. Neleon, first lieuteoant, Washington, D. C. 
WUtlani P. Nelson, first lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 
James P. Nobles, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
OrattoD S. Norman, first lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ricbard M. Norrls. first lieuteoaDt, U. 8. Army. 
Ambrose B. Nutt, second lieutenant, Cambridge. Mass, 
Ben Jam In L. Ousley, second lieutenant. Tougaloo. Miss. 
Cbarles W, Owens, captain, UniteiJ States Army. 
Cbarles G. Owlings. second lieutenant, Norfolk, Va, 
William W. Oiley, first lieutenant, Cambridge, Maaa. 
Wilbur E. PauDell, second lieutenant, Staunton, Va. 
Cbarles S. Parker, aecond lieutenant, SDokane, Wasb. 
Walter E, Parker, second lieutenant. Little Rock. Ark. 
Clemmie C. Parka, first lieutenant. Ft. Scott, Kans. 
Adam E. Patterson, captain, CbicaEO. 111. 
Humphrey C. Patton, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 
Clarence H. Payne, first lieutenant, Chicago, 111. 
William D. Peeks, captain, U. S. Army. 
Robert R. Penn. first lieutenant. New York. N. Y. 
Marlon R, Perry, second lieutenant. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Hanson A. Peraon, second lieutenant, Wynne, Ark, 
Harry B. Peters, second lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 
James H. Peyton, second lieutenant, Montgomery, Ala. 
Joaeph PbllllpB, captain, Columbus, Ohio. 
David A. Pierce, aecond lieutenant, ClarksvUle. Tenn. 
Harrison J. Flnkett, llrat lieutenant. Omaba, Nebr. 
Jamea CTiiikston, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Perclval R. Piper, first lieutenant, WasbiDgton. D. C. 
Anderson F. Pitts, first lieutenant, Chicago, 111. 
Fisher Pride, first lieutenant, U. S. Army, 
Herman W. Porter, second lieutenant, Cambridge, Mass. 
James C. Powell, first lieutenant, Washington, D, C. 
Wade II. Powell, second lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 
WiUlivm J. Powell, first lieutenant. Chicago, 111. 
Gloucester A. Price, second lieutenant. Fort Meyer. Fla. 
John P. Prltcbard, first lieutenant. U, S. Army. 
Henry H. Proctor, first lieutenant. Atlanta. Ga. 
John H. Purnell, first lieutenant, Trappe, Md. 
Howard D. Queen, captain. D, S. Army. 
Richard R. Queen, second lieutenant. Washington, D. 0. 
Harold L. Quivers, first lieutenant. Washington. D. C. 
Washington H. Racks, second lieutenant, U. 8. Army, 
John E. Ralford, second lieutenant. Atlanta, Go. 
Haxel L. Raine, firat lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Fred D. Ramsey, first lleulerant. Wedgeflelri, S. C. 
James 0. Redmon, second lieutenant. Newton, Iowa. 
Charles O. Reed, flret lieutenant, ChorleBtou, S. C. 
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Rufus Reed, captain. V. S. Arm;. 

Llghtfoot U. Reese, second UeuteuaDt. Newman, Ga. 

William L.. Reese, aecood Ueulenaat. Benaetsvllle, S. C. 

Robert S. Reld, eecond lieutenant. Newman, Ga. 

Samuel Reld, captain, U. S. Army. 

Adolph Reyes, second lieutenant, PbUadclplila, Pa. 

Elijah Reynolds, captain, U, S. Army, 

John F. Rice, first lieutenant, Chicago. 111. 

Douglas C. Richardson, second lieutenant. Washington, D. Cf. 

Harry D. RIcbardaon, Oral lieutenant, Washington, D, C. 

Leonard H. Richardson, first lieutenant. Oakland, Cat. 

Maceo A. Richmond, second ileutenabt, Des Moines, la. 

Francis E, Rivers, first lieutenant. New Haven. Coon. 

Marlon C. Rhoten, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Charles E. Roberts, first lieutenant. Atlantic City. N. J. 

Clyde Roberta, second lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Edward Roberteon, second lieutenant, U. 3. Army. 

Charles W. Robinson, second lieutenant, Cleveland, Oblo. 

George C. Robinson, first lieutenant. Atlanta, Ga. 

Peter L. Robinson, first lieutenant. Washington. D. C. 

William W. Robinson, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Julian P. Rogers, first lieutenant. Monteomery, Ala. 

John W. Rowe. first lieutenant. Danville, Ky. 

Thomas Rucker, captain. D. 3. Army. 

Edward P. Rudd, first lieutenant. New York City. 

Mallalieu W. Rush, first lieutenant. AtlanU, Ga. 

John Russell, captain, U. B. Army. 

Louis H. HusHell, second lieutenant. New York, N. T. 

Earl Ryder, second lieutenant. Springfield, 111. 

Cheater Sanders, captain. U. S. Army. 

Joseph B. Sanders, second lieutenant, I!. S. Army. 

Walter R. Sanders, captain, U. S. Army. 

Clifford A. Sandrldge. captain, U. S, Army. 

Lurin O. Sanford, captain, U. S. Army, 

Elliott D. Saunders, second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Walker L. Savoy, second lieutenant, Waahlneton, D. C. 

Elmer P. Sawyer, aecond lieutenant. Providence. R. I. 

George S. Schuyler, first lieutenant, U. 3. Army. 

James E. Scott, second lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

James E. Scott, first lieutenant, Hampton. Va. 

Joseph H. Scott, first lieutenant. Darlington, 8. C. 

Walter W. Scott, second lieutenant, BrookavUle, Miss. 

William F. Scott, captain, U. 8. Army. 

Fletcher Sewell, captain. U. S. Army, 

Sbermont R. Sewell, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Charles A, Shaw, first lieutenant, Atlanta, Ga. 

Warren B. Shelton, second lieutenant. Hot Springe. Ark. 

Robert T. Shobe, Brat lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Hal Short, first lieutenant, Iowa City, la. 

Harry W. Short, second lieutenant, Iowa City, la 

Ogbon N. Simmons, first lieutenant, Waldo, Fla. 

Richard Slmtiions, captain. V. S. Army. 

William E. Simmons, first lieutenant, Burlington. Vt 

Austin Slmms. second lieutenant, Darlea. Ga. 

Jobs H. Slmms, Jr., first lieutenant, Jacksonville. Fla. 
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Abrabam L. Slcapson, captain, Loulavflle, Ky. 

Lawrence Sltnpaon, first lieutenant, Chicago. III. 

William R. Smalls, lirst lieuteaant, Manaseaa, Vo. 

Daniel Smith, captain, U. S. Army. 

Enos B. Smltb, second lleutenaat, U, S. Army. 

Ernest Smith, second Hemenanl, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Falrel N. Smith. flrBt lieutenant, Orangeburg. S. C. 

Joseph W. Smith, second lieutenant. Concord, S. C. 

Oscar H. Smith, first lieutenant, U, S. Army. 

Pitman E. Smith, flrst lieutenant, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rufiaell Smith, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Walter H. Smith, first lieutenant, Chattanooga, Teno, 

Levi E. Southe. second lieutenant, Chicago, III. 

Carlos Sowards, second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Edward W. Spearman, captain, U. S. Army. 

Walter R. St, Clair, second lieutenant, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lloyd A. Stafford, captain, V. 3. Army. 

Moody Slalen, captain, TJ. S, Army. 

Percy H. Steele, first lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Waddell C, Steele, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Grant Stewart, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Robert K. Stephens, captain, U. S, Array, 

Leon Stewart, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Thomas R. Stewart, flrst lieutenant. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 

William A. Stith, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

James M. Stocketl, Jr., first lieutenant. Providence, R. 1. 

Wilbur F. Stonestreet. second lieutenant, Topeka, Kans. 

Daniel T. Taylor, second lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Hannibal B. Taylor, second lieutenant, Guthrie, Okla. 

Pearl E. Taylor, first lieutenant, St. Louis, Mo, 

Benjamin F. Thomas, captain, U. S. Army. 

Bob Thomas, captain, U. S. Army. 

Vincent D. Thomas, second lieutenant, WashlnKton, D. C. 

Charles M. Thompson, first lieutenant, Columbia, S, C. 

Joseph Thompson, captain. U. S, Army. 

Pierce McN. Thompson, first Ileutenanl, Albany. Ga. 

Richard C. Thompson, first lieutenant, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Tollver T. Thompson, first lieutenant, Houston, Tex. 

William H. Thompson, first lieutenant, Jacksonville, Fla. 

William W. Thompson, captain. United States Army. 

James W. Thornton, first Ileutenanl. West Raleigh, N, C. 

Leslie J. Tburman, captain, U. S. Army. 

Samuel J. Tipton, captain, U. S. Army. 

Frederick H. Townsend. second lieutenant, Newport, R, I. 

Anderson Trapp. first lieutenant, D. S, Army. 

Charles A. Trlbbetl, first lieutenant. New Haven. Conn. 

Joseph E. Trigg, captain, Syracuae, N. Y. 

Archibald R. Tuck, second lieutenant, Oberlln, O. 

Victor J. Tulane, first lieutenant. Montgomery, Ala. 

William J. Turnbow, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Allen Turner, first lietilenant. U. S. Army. 

Edward Turner, first lieutenant. Omataa, Nebr. 

Samuel Turner, second lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Shadrach W. llpshaw, second lieutenant, Austin, Tex. 

Ferdinand S. Upshur, second IfeutenaDt, Phlladelpbta, Pa 
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George b. Vaughn. Ural lUutenant. St. Louis, Mo. 

Auetin T. Walden, captain, Macon, Ga. 

Jobn P. Walker, flrst lieutenant, U. 3. Arm)'. 

Lewis \V. Wallace, captain, V. S. Army. 

Thomaa H. Walters, first lieutenant. New York, N. Y. 

Robert L. Ward, first lieutenant, Detroit, Mich. 

JamcB H, N. Waring, Jr.. flrst lieutenant, Washington, D. C. 

Genoa S. Washington, captain, U. S, Army. 

Qeorge G. Washington, second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Bolivar E. AVatklna, Brat lieutenant, St. Louis. Mo. 

Alstyne M. Watson, second lieutenant, Tallapoosa, Oa. 

Baxter W. Watson. Bscond lieutenant, V. B. Army. 

Louis L. Watson, first lieutenant, Woahtnston, D. C. 

William H. Weare. Drat lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Walter T. WebT), first lieutenant, Balllmore. Md. 

Carter W. Wesley. Drat lieutenant, Houston, Tex. 

Harry Wheeler, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Chauncey D. While, first lieutenant, Mathews, Va, 

Emmett White, captain. U. S. Army. 

Journee W. White, second lieutenant, Los Angelea, Cat. 

LorenKo C. White, second lieutenant. Hampton, Va. 

Johnaon C. Whlttaker, first lieutenant. Lawrence, K&na, 

Horace G. Wilder, second lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

Arthur K. Williams, second lieutenant, Edwards, MIsa. 

Everett B. Wllliama, first lieutenant, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gus Williams, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Jamea B. Williams, first lieutenant, Baltimore, Md. 

Jobn Williams, second lieutenant, U. 8. Army. 

Oscar H. Williams, second lieutenant, New Yorlt. N. Y. 

Richard A. Willlama, captain. Lawnslde, N. J. 

Robert G. WiUianie. flrst lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Seymour E. niUlsma. second lieutenant, Muskogee, Okla. 

Major WtlllamB, second Ileutpnant, U. S. Army. 

Walter B. Williams, captain. U. S. Army. 

William H. Wllliama, captain, U. S. Army. 

Elmore 8. Wtllie, first lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Ttarry E. Wilson, first lieutenant, Des Moinei, la. 

John B. Wilson. Brat lieutenant, Leavenworth, Kans. 

William H. Wilson, accond Itcutcnant, Greensboro, N. C. 

Meredith B. Wily, firat lieutenant. El Paso, Tei. 

Christopher C. Wlmbfsh. flral lieutenant, Atlanta. Ga. 

Hugh H. WImbtsh, second lieutenant. Atlanta, Ga. 

Holland T. Wlretcad, se^'ond Hputenant, Rocky Mount. N. C, 

Georee W. TVlnaton. captain. United States Army. 

Erneat M, Wood, second lieutenant. Mebane. N. C. 

Benjamin P. Wright, second lieutenant. New York, N. Y. 

Elbert B. Wright, second lieutenant, Baldwin, Kani. 

John Wynn. second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Edward York, cantaln. United States Army. 

Charles Young, first lieutenant. U. S. Army. 

William A. Young, second lieutenant. Sumler. 8. C. 

Chules Q. YouDs, first lleutenaot, WasUngton, D. C 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ACROSS DIVIDING SEAS. 

Black Thousanbs Assemble — Soldiebs of Liberty — Sevbeikp 
Home Tibs — Mas 's Wobk Must be Done — First Negroes 
IN France — Meeting with French Colonials — Eablv 
History of 15th New York — They Sail Away — Become 
French Fighting Men — Hold 207" of American, Lines 
— Terror to Germans — Only Barrier Between Boche 
AND Paris — Imperishable Record of New Yorkers — 
Turning Point op War. 



"C^ROM the plantations of the South, from the mines, the 
■*■ workshops and factories ; from the levees of the Missis- 
Bippi, the cities, "t-illafjos, farms of the North, the East, the 
South, the West; from the store, the counting house, the 
office and the inetitution of learning they came — the black 
thousamls to strike for their altars and their homes ; to fight 
for Uncle Sam. How splendid was the spectacle of their 
response! "Their's not to ask the WHY; their's but to do 
and die." 

Bearing the burden placed upon them by white men as 
they have for centuries, nevertheless, in this supreme moment 
of their co" ntry's life; "a day that shall live in story"; many 
of them did not know what it all was about ; where Germany 
was located, nor the significance attaching to the word Hun. 
In a vague way they understood that across the sea an armed 
and powerful nation was threatening the happiness of man- 
kind ; the freedom of the world. 

In the presence of this contemplated crime, they were 
13t 
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wide^edf M^eoHMoled, awake! Their sires had kDown 
htmde^ef and they, their ehildreii^ had felt and knew the 
eifeetft of it. America which for centuries had oppressed 
their forefathen had finallj throng the arbitrament of war, 
freed them. White men and black men, in the dark days of 
^61' ^65, nmnbering manj thousands, had lain down their lires 
to sare the Union, and in doing so had brought them freedom. 

They had been told that America was threatened; that 
was enon^. It was to them a summons ; sharp, quick, indsive 
Up duty. It was, although one hundred and forty years after, 
the roice of Washington at Valley Forge ; the call of Perry 
to their fathers^ needing soldiers at the battle of Lake Erie ; 
of Jackson at New Orleans. It was to their listening ears the 
echo ct Bull Bun, of Santiago, of Manila, and later of Car- 
riz&l i Uncle Sam needed them I That was enough ; what more 
was to be saidf 

Denied the opportunity to enlist, the Negro's patriotic, 
patient soul asserted itself; if he must go as a drafted soldier, 
it would be in the same fine spirit that would have inspired 
him as a loyal enlisted man. 

Life, as to all men, was sweet to them. They had mothers, 
fathers, sisters and brothers, wives and sweethearts ; the ties 
of association; of home, from all of which they would be 
separated and for all of which they cherished that love, which 
alone of human fires: ''Bums and bums, forever the same, 
for nature feeds the pyre.'' 

Above and over all these things, tending to augment the 
seriousness of the sacrifice he was to be called upon to make, 
was the spirit, the optimism, the jo; of life that attends 
vigorous youth and young manhood. 

Nature in all of its enticing charm and beauty, was 
smiling in the home places these men were leaving; flowers 
bloomed; birds sang; insects buzzed cheerily. There were 
green fields and babbling brooks ; the stately beauty of trees, 
and the delights of lake, river and vale. The cities from which 
they came, were many of them, splendid monuments of the 
work of man. The sun clothed in glory the days, moon and 
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Biars gave a loveliness to the nights. Leaving these things 
to face suffering and hardship; possible death in strange 
lands, caused many a pang ; but a man 's work had to be done, 
and they were there to do it. 

Well they knew there would be no chance in France to 
follow the wild bee to its tree; to track the fox or hunt the 
'possum or the coon. The hum they would hear would be 
that of machine gun bullets; their sting, death or serious 
wounding. For game they would hunt the Hun; would kill 
or be by him killed. 

There were busy times in thousands of homes when the 
young Negroes of the laud; from East, West, North and 
South went forth to war. 

Bright faces hiding the pangs of parting; happy, sing- 
ing lads left their homes to enter a new life on earth or, the 
tragedy of it; also the glory; a new life in the great Beyond; 
beyond the stars and flaming suns. The training camp was 
their first destination and was to be their home for months. 

Correspondents in France wrote of Negro soldiers 
being among the first expeditionary force to set foot upon the 
8oil of the battle torn Eepublic. This force arrived there in 
•Tune, 1917, and was composed of marines and infantry from 
the Regular army. Floyd Gibbons, the intrepid representa- 
tive of the Chicago Tribune, speaking of the first Negro 
contingents in his remarkable book entitled, "And They 
Thought We Wouldn't Fight", said: 

"There wag lo be seen on the alreets of SL Nazaire that day some 
repreBentatlve black Americans, who had alao landed fa that historical Brst 
cootlncent. There was a strange thing about these Negroes. It will De 
remembered that la the early stages of our participation In the war 11 had 
been found that there was hardly sufficient khaki cloth to provide uniforms 
for all of our soldiers. That had been the case with these American negro 
soldiers. 

"But somewhere down In Washington, somehow or other, someone resur- 
rected an old, large heavy Iron k<}y and this, Inserted into an ancient rusty 
lock, had opened some long forgotten door In one of the Oovernment arsenals. 
There were revealed old du8t.covered bundles wrapped up in newapopers. 
yellow with aRe, and when these wrappings of the past were removed, there 
were seen Ihe uniforms of old Union hluo that had been laid away hach in 
•65 — uniforms that had been worn by men who foncht and bled and died 
to save the Union, and ultimately free those early 'Black Aaierlcana", 
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"And here on UiIb forolen shore, on this day In Juno mons than haK a 
ccQlury later, the sons and grandsons ot ttioBB eaine treed slavea wore thMe 
same unttomiB of Union blue as Ihey landed tn France to flgbt for a newer 
freedom; rreedom for the white man no lees than tbemselvQs, throughout all 
the earth. 

"Some ol these Negroes were stevedores rrom the lov/er MIsslsilppI 
levees: who sang as they worked In their white army undershirts, across 
the chest or which were penciled In blue and red, strange mysttc devices, 
rellgiouB phrases and other signs, calculated to contribute t^e charm oF 
satcty to the running of the submarine blockade. 

"Two t)t these American Negroes, walklog up tbe main street of St. 
Nazaire, saw on the other side of the thoroughfare a brother of color 
wearing tbe lighter blue uniform of a French soldier. This French Negro 
was a colonial black from the north of Africa and of course bad spoken 
nothing but French from (he rtay he was bora. One oC the American Negroes 
crossed the street and accosted him. 

" 'Looka here, boy', he Inquired good-naturedly, 'what can you all tell 
me about this here wab?' 

" "Comment, monsieur?' responded the non-undarslandlng French black, 
and followed the rejoinder with a lorrent of excited French. 

"The American Negro's muuth fell open. For a minute he looked 
startled, and then he bulged one targe round eye suEplclousty al the French 
black while he inwardly debated on the possibility that he had become 
color-hllnd. Having reassured himsetf. however, that his vision was not 
at fault, he made a sudden decision and started on a new tack. 

" 'Now, never mind that high-falutlng language' he said, 'you all Just 
tell me what you know about this here wah and quit you' putting on aihs,' 

"The puzzled French Negro could only reply with another explosion of 
French Interrogations, coupled with vigorous gesticulations. The American 
Negro tried to talk at the same time and both of them endeavoring to make 
the other umTeralnud, increased the volumes ot their tones until they were 
standing (here waving their arms and shouting into one another's faces. The 
American gave it up. 

" 'My Gawd', he said shaking bis bead as he recrosscd the street and 
joined his comrades, 'this is sure some tunny country. They got the 
ISnorantest colored people here I ever saw.' " 

It has been noted that the first Negro combatant regiment 
to reach France was the celebrateci National Guard organiza- 
tion known as the 15th New York Infantry, rechristoned thts 
369th when made a part of the 93rd division of the United 
States army. This was such a well drilled and equipped regi- 
ment that early in the war it was permitted to go across with 
the first 100,000; all of which was due to the aggressiveneBS 
and insistence of its white commander, Colonel William Hay- 
ward. He simply gave the war department no rest, stating 
that he was willing his men should unload ships, fell trees and 
build docks or cantonments so long as they were permitted 
to sail. 
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The regiment bad been organized by Colonel Hayward at 
the suggestion of Governor Whitman of New York. It was 
to be patterned after the 8th illinoiB where colored men of 
means sufficient to support commissions, were the officers. The 
regiment was started in Juno 1916 and by October had 1,000 
in the ranks. Colonel Hayward was the only white officer, 
the Negro commissi on -holders at that time being Captain 
Marshall, Captain Fillmore, Lieutenant Lacey, Lieutenant 
Eeed and Lieutenant Europe. The latter was attached to the 
Machine Gun section but became later the famous musician 
of the outfit. He was the only Negro officer who remained 
with the rejpment throughout, the others being superseded or 
transferred after several months service in France. 

Early in 1917, the Federal government said it would 
recognize the regiment if it could muster fifty-one officers. 
As recruiting had been slow and a Negro regiment in New 
York was looked upon as an experiment. Colonel Hayward 
was obliged to secure the needed officers from among bis 
friends in the 7th New York, the Motor Battery, Squadron A 
and other organizations. By this time the enlisted strength 
had grown to 1,200. On April 8, 1917, two days after the 
United States entered the war, the regiment was inspected 
by Federal officers and a week later was recognized as a 
regular unit of the Federal Qnard. 

But, as the Colonel expressed it, they were a "street 
urchin of a regiment." They had no armory, no placfe to 
drill eseept in the open and no place where more than a single 
company at a time could meet. In his post-war observations, 
the Colonel has noted that when the regiment returned to 
these shores and was feasted and entertained by the people 
of New York in the 71st regiment armory, it was the first 
occasion on which the old 15th was ever assembled under one 
roof. 

After its Federal recognition the regiment was sent to 
the Peekskill rifle range to learn to shoot, n valuable experi- 
ence as developed later. Many of the boys became expert 
marksmen, a skill that became of precious value to them and 
their comrades. 
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In June, 1917, they went to a war strength of 2,000 men 
and 56 oflSeers. One battalion did pioneer work at Camp Up- 
ton, another at Camp Dix. A third guarded 600 miles of 
railroads in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
Machine Gun company guarded 2,000 interned spies and pro- 
German prisoners at Ellis Island. Colonel Hayward has 
pointed with pride to the fact that in all their territory there 
was not a wreck, an explosion, an escaped prisoner or any 
other trouble. Two battalions later went to Spartanburg for 
training, but remained there only a couple of weeks. 



"I wonder what got fhoie colored boys to volunteer" someone asked 
their colonel as they were embarking (or France. He replied.- "I have often 
thought of that. With many the cause nas sheer patriotism. Otbers said 
they had gone Into the 15tli for eocial reasons, to meet with their friends. 
One — this seemed to me a most pathetic touch — said; '! j'lned up because 
when Colonel Hayward asked me It was the first time anyone had ever asked 
me to J'Ine up wttb anything In my whole Utetlme.' " 



If any great amount of superstition had existed among 
the men or oflBcers of the New York regiment, they would 
have been greatly depressed over the series of incidents that 
preceded their arrival in France. In the first place they had 
been assigned to police and pioneer duty at camps near New- 
York, a duty which no fighting man relishes. They embarked 
on the transport Pocahontas November 12, 1917. Two hun- 
dred miles at sea a piston rod was bent and the vessel put 
back to port. They got away again December 3, were out a 
day and bad to return on account of fire in the coal bunkers. 
A third attempt on December 12, in a blizzard, was frustrated 
by a collision with a tanker in New York harbor. 

After this series of bad starts, anyone inclined to indulge 
in forebodings would have predicted the certainty of their 
becoming prey for the submarines on the way over. But the 
fourth attempt proved successful and they landed in France 
on December 27, 1917. They had hoped to celebrate Christ- 
mas day on French soil, but were forced by the elements and 
the precautions of convoys and sailing master to observe the 
anniversary on board the ship. 
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The Colonel nndoubtedly thought that those first in 
Prance would he the first to get a chance at the Boche, but the 
department took him at his word, and for over two months his 
men were kept busy in the vicinity of St, Nazaire, largely as 
laborers and builders. Early in 1918 they went into training 
quarters near St. Nazaire. The 371st, another Negro regi- 
ment, made up of draft selectives principally Trom South 
Carolina, was later given quarters nearby. 

The black soldiers of the 369th were brigaded as a part of 
the 16th division of the 8th Corps of the 4th French Array. 
From St. Nazaire they went to Givrey-En-Argonne, and there 
in three weeks the French turned them into a regulation 
French regiment. They had Lebel rifles, French packs and 
French gas masks. For 191 days they were in the trenches or 
on the field of battle. In April, 1918, the regiment held 20 
percent of all the territory held by American troops, though 
it comprised less than one percent of all the American soldiers 
in France. 

Officers of the 369th reported for an entire year only 
six cases of drunkenness, and twenty-four of serious disease. 
The regiment fought in the Champagne, in the Vosges moun- 
tains, on the Aisne. at Main de Massiges, Bntte de Mesnil, 
Dormouse, Secbault, the Argonne, Eipont, Kuppinase, 
Tourbe, and Believue Ridge. It was the first unit of any of 
the Allied armies to reach the left bank of the Rhine follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice, moving from Thann on No- 
vember 17th and reaching Blodesheim the next day. 

Negro soldiers were a source of terror to the Germans 
throughout the war, and objects of great curiosity to the Ger- 
man people afterwards. Wherever they appeared in the area 
occupied by the Americans they attracted great attention 
among the civilians. In Treves, Coblenz and other places 
during the early days of the occupation, crowds assembled 
whenever Negro soldiers stopped in the streets and it became 
necessary for the military police to enforce the orders pro- 
hibiting gatherings in the public thoroughfares. 
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Betuming soldiers have told how they were followed in 
the German towns by great troops of stolid, wide-eyed Ger- 
man children who could not seem to decide in their minds 
jnst what sort of being these Negro fighters were. The curi- 
osity of the children no doubt was inspired by stories told 
among their elders of the ferocity of these men. 

The Associated Press has related a conversation with a 
discharged German soldier in Bengsdorf, in which it is stated 
that the German army early in the war offered a reward 
for the capture alive of each Negro. The soldier said that 
throughout the war the Germans lived in great terror of the 
Negroes, and it was to overcome this fear that rewards were 
offered. 

One evening on the front a scouting party composed of 
ten Germans including the discharged soldier, encountered 
two French Negroes. In the fight which followed two of the 
scouting party were killed. One of the Negroes escaped the 
other being taken prisoner. During the fight two of the Ger- 
mans left their comrades and ran to the protection of their 
own trenches, but these it was explained, were young soldiers 
and untrained. The reward of 400 marks subsequently was 
divided among the remaining six Germans for capturing the 
one French Negro. 

The 93rd division, which was made up of the 369th, 370th, 
371st and the 372nd regiments of infantry, was put into serv- 
ice green, so green they did not know the use of rockets and 
thought a gas alarm and the tooting of sirens meant that the 
Germans were coming in automobiles. The New York regi- 
ment came largely from Brooklyn and the district around 
West 59th street in New York City, called San Juan Hill in 
reference to certain notable achievements of Negro troops at 
a place of that name in the Spanish- American war. 

They learned the game of war rapidly. The testimony 
of their officers was to the effect that it was not hard to send 
them into danger — ^the hard part being to keep them from 
going into it of their own accord. It was necessary to watch 
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them like hawks to keep them from slipping off on indepen- 
dent raiding parties. 

The New York regiment had a band of 40 pieces, second 
to none in the American army. It is stated that the officers 
and men in authority in the French billeting places had diffi- 
culty in keeping the villagers from following the band away 
when it played plantation airs and syncopations as only 
Negroes can play them. 

On April 12, 1918, the 369th took over a sector of 51^ 
kilometers in the Bois de Hanzy on the left of a fringe of the 
Argonne Forest. There they stayed until July 1st. There 
was nn violent fighting in the sector, but many raids back and 
forth by the Negroes and the Germans, rifle exchanges and 
occasionally some artillery action. 

One important engagement occurred June 12th, which the 
soldiers culled the million dollar raid, because they thought 
the preparatory barrage of the Germans must have cost all 
of that. The Germans came over, probably believing they 
would lind the Negro ontlit seared stiff. But the Negro lads 
let them have grenades, accurate rifle fire and a hail from 
some concealed machine gim nests. Sergt. Bob Collins was 
later given the Croix de Guerre for his disposition of the 
machine guns on that occasiou. 

While holding the sector of Hauzy Wood, the 369th was 
the only barrier between the German army and Paris. How- 
ever, had there been an attempt to break through, General 
Gouraud, the French army commander, would have had 
strength enough there at once to stop it. About this time 
everyone in the Allied amnes knew (hat the supreme German 
effort was about to come. It was felt as a surety that the 
bnmt of the drive would fall upon the 4th French Army, of 
which the 369th regiment and other portions of the American 
93rd Division were a part. This army was holding a Une 50 
kilometers long, stretching between Rheiras and the Argonne 
Forest. It was the intention of the Germans to capture 
Chalons and then proceed down the Mame Valley to Paris. 
It was expected that the big German drive would begin on 
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Jaly 4tb, but as it turned out it did not begin until the night 
of the 14th — the French national holiday. 

On July 1st, the 369th had been moved from its sector 
further toward the east where the center of the attack was 
expected. Upon the 14th of July the French made a raid for 
the purpose of getting prisoners and information. This had 
a tremendous effect upon the whole course of the war, for 
through it General Gouraud's staff learned that at midnight 
the Boche artillery preparation was to begin, and at 5:25 
o 'clock on the morning of the 15th the Germans were coming 
over the top. 

Tliis phase of the operation is described by Col. Hayward 
as follows: 

■'ThiB le what Gen. Gouraud — ^Pa Gouraud we called him — did: He 
knew the Bocbe artillery would at the appointed hour start firing on our 
front lineB. believing as waa natural, that they would be etrongly held. So 
be withdrew all bis Forces includlug the old 15th. to the intermediate posi- 
tions, which were at a. aafe distance back of the front lines. Then, at 
the point where he expected would be the apex of the drive he sent out 
two patrols, totalling sixteen men. 

"These slxten had certain camouBage to perform. They were to set 
going a certain type of French machine gun which would fire of Its own 
accord for awhile after being started oH. They were to run from one 
of these guns to the other and start them. Also the sixteen were to send 
up rockets, giving signals, which the Germans of course knew as well as 
we. Then again they were to place gas shells — ^wlili the gas flowing out of 
them— in all the dugouts of the first line. Meanwhile the French artillery 
had registered directly on our own front trenches, so that It could alttughter 
the Germans when they came across, believing those trenches to be occupied 

"Everything worked out as expected, and as luck had It, most of those 
gallant siiieen Frenchmen got back safely. 

"Five minutes before the Germans started their artillery preparation 
for the drive Gen. Gouraud started bis cannon going and there was a 
slaughter in the German lines. Then when the German Infantry crossed 
to our front line trenches (now entirely vacant) they were smashed up 
because the French guns were Bring directly upon these positions, which Ciey 
knew mathematically. And those of the Boche who went down In the 
dugouts (or safety were killed by the gas which the Frenchmen had left 
there tor them. 

"This battle — the supreme German drive — raced over eighty-five kilo- 
meters (51 mites). West of Rheims the enemy broke through the line, hut 
they did not break through anywhere in Gen, (jOuraud'a sector. Stonewall 
Gouraud stopped them. The American units which took in the defense that 
was so successful were the iZai Division, Including the gallant G9tb of New 
York, who were to the west Of uB, Our own little regiment, and the American 
Railroad ArUllery, 
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"That was the turning point of the war, because soon thereafter t)eean 
Marshal Foch'B great counter thrust, in which the 1st and and American 
Divisions participated so wonderfully about Belleau Wood, Chaieau-Thierry 
and that district. Gouraud In my belief, turned the tide of the war. and 
I am proud that the New York City colored hoys bad a share of that 
vital flghi, 

"Right here 1 may aay that this orphan, urchin regiment of ours 
placed in the pathway of the Boche In the most aignlflcant battle the world 
has ever known, had only thirty-seven commissioned ofScers, and four of 
those wounded, had to be carried In stretchers to their positions In the 
trenches in order to direct the fighting." 

Colonel Hayward was himaelf in the hospital with a 
broken !eg. Disregarding the orders of the surgeons he went 
to the front line on crutches and personally directed his men 
in the fight. In all of his written and quoted utterances since 
the war, he has refrained from mentioning this fact, but it is 
embodied in the regimental records. 

Shortly after the French national holiday, the 369th was 
sent about 15 kilometers west to a position in front of the 
Butte de Mesnil, a high hill near Maison en Champagne, occu- 
pied by the Germans. Around that district they held half a 
dozen sectors at different times with only one week of rest 
until September 26th. 

Artillery duels were constant. It is related that near the 
Butte de Mesnil the regiment lost a man an hour and an officer 
a day from the shell fire of the Boche. So accurate were the 
gunners handling the German 77s that frequently a solitary 
soldier who exposed himself would actually be *' sniped" off 
by a cannoneer. 

In the September fighting the 369th saw the toughest 
period of its entire service. In company with a Moroccan 
Negro unit and others, the regiment participated in the attack 
on the Butte de Mesnil. The New Yorkers took the important 
town of Sechault and it was for that exploit that their flag 
was decorated with the Croix de Guerre. 

Throughout the western Argonne fighting and the vari- 
ous sectors of the Champagne in which the 369th operated, 
especially during the months of July, August and September, 
their service was typical of that of other units of the 93rd 
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Division. The going was tough for all of them and each con- 
tributed everlasting fame to American arms and undying 
renown to the Negro race. 

Heboes op the Old 15th Injtantby. 

Officers and men of the 369th New York colored regiment 
awarded the Croix de Guerre for gallantry in Action: 

Sergt A. A. Adams 

Corp. John Allen 

Lieut R, R. DeArmond 

Lieut G. A. Amston 

Corp. Farrandus Baker 

Sergt B. W. Barrington 

Sergt M. W. Barron 

Sergt. William D. Bartow 

Capt Aaron T. Bates 

Corp. Fletcher Battle 

Corp. R. Bean 

Corp. J. S. Beckton 

Pn. Myrll Billings 

Sergt Ed. Bingham 

Lieut J. C. Bradner 

Pvt Arthur Brokaw 

Pvt H. D. Brown 

Pvt T. W. Brown 

Lieut Elmer C. Bucher 

Pvt Wm. H. Bunn 

Sergt Wm. Butler 

Pyt J. L. Bush 

Sergt. Joseph Carmen 

Corp. T. Catto 

Corp. O. H. Chapman 

Sergt Major Benedict W. Cheesman 

Capt John H. Clarke, Jr. 

Lieut P. M. Clendenin 

Capt Frederick W. Cobb 

Sergt Robert Collins 

Lieut J. H. Connor 

Sergt. Wm. H. Cox 

Sergt C. D. Dayis 

Lieut. Charles Dean 

Pvt P. Demps 

Wagoner Martin Dunbar 

Corp. Elmer Earl 

Pvt Frank Ellis 

Sergt Sam Fannell 

Capt Robt F. Ferguson, Jr. 

Capt Charles W. Fillmore 

Capt Edward J. Farrell 

Capt Hamilton Fish, Jr. 
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Qtpt Edwin R. D. Fox 

Uent. Canrad Fox 

SergL AlcbEtrd W Fowler 

Pn. Roland FranclB 

Prt, B. Freenun 

Prt L FreenuD 

BergL Wm. A, Qalna 

"Wagoner Richard O. Golns 

Pvt, J. J, Gordon 

Lieut. R. C. Grama 

Prt. Stitlman Hanna 

Pn. HuKh Hunllton 

Pn. Q. B. Hannibal 

pn. Frmk Hu-den 

Pn. Fnuik Hktcbett 

Corp. Rftlph Hawkins 

Colonel Wjn. Harward 

Lieut E. H. Holden 

SerKt. Wm. H. HoIUday 

Corp. E:arl Horton 

Pvt 0. Howard 

Lieut Stephen H. Howey 

Sergt. Major Clarence C. Hadion 

pvt Ernest Hunter 

Sergt S. Jackson 

Corp. Clarence Jobneon 

S«rgt D. F. JohnMn 

Prt Gilbert Johnaon 

Sergt George Jonea 

Lieut Gorman R. Jonea 

Sergt James H. Jonea 

Pn. Sroitbfleld Jones 

Prt, J, C, Joynea 

Ufliit W. H. Keenan 

Lieut Elwln C. King 

Lieut Harold H. Landon 

Lieut NllB H. I^araen 

Major David A. L'E 

Lieut W. F. Leland 

Prt. D. W. Lewis 

Prt. W. D. Link 

Major Arthur W. LltUe 

Lient Walter R. Lockbart 

Sergt B. Lucaa 

Prt. Leater A. Marahalt 

Prt. Lewis MarUn 

Sergt A. J. HcArttanr 

Capt Seth B. HacatntoD 

Prt Blmer McOowan 

Pvt Herbert McGlrt 

Capt Comerford McLougUIn 

Pvt L. McVea 

Sergt. H. Matthews 

Sergt Jetaa A. Millar 

Sent Wm. H. HUltr 
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8«nt. E. HltcheU 
Prt. Herbert Hllla 
Corp. M. Holaon 
Lieut B. D. Hore7 
SerEt. W, Honia 
Bergt O. A. Morton 
Lteut E. A. Nottrand 
Sergt. Samuel Nowlln 
Capt. John O. Cutwater 
Lieut Husb A. Page 
Lieut Oliver H. Parish 
Sergt C. L Pawpaw 
Prt Harvey Perry 
Sergt Clinton f eterson 
Lieut CoL W. A. Pickering 
Lieut Richard son Pratt 
Sergt. John Pratt 
Sergt. H. D. Primas 
Prt Jeremiah Reed 
Lieut Durant Rice 
Prt John Rice 
Sergt. Samuel RlchardMS 
Sergt Charles Blnk 
Prt P Hitchie 
Lieut G. S. Robb 
Corp. Fred Rogera 
Prt. Lionel Rogers 
Pvt George Rose 
Lieut R. H. Rowland 
Sergt. Percy RuBsell 
Sergt L. Sanders 
Pvt William Sanfori! 
Lieut H. J. Argent 
Pvt Marehall Scolt 
Capt Lewie E. Shaw 
Capt Samuel Bhetbar 
Lieut Hoyt Sheriaan 
Major G. FraQklln Shlelt 
Pvt A. Slmpeon 
Sergt Bertrand U. Smith 
Prt. Daniel Smith 
Sergt. Herman Smith 
Corp. R. W. Smith 
Major Lorlliard Spencer 
Sergt. J T Stevena 
Corp. Dan Storms 
Lieut George F. Stowell 
Corp. T. W. Taylor 
I4eut Frank B. ThtHiipwm 
Bergt Lloyd Thompaon 
Sergt A. L. Tucker 
Sergt. Qeorge Talaska 
Lieut. D. H. TanshsD 
Capt Edward A. Walton 
Capt diaries W«ma 
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Sergt Leon Waflhlngton 
Pvt Casper White 
Capt. James D. White 
Sergt Jay White 
Sergt. Jesse J. White 
Sergt. C. E. Williams 
Pvt Robert Williams 
Sergt. Reaves Willis 
Pvt H. Wiggington 
Sergt. L. Wilson 
Pvt. Tim Winston 
Sergt E. Woods 
Pvt George Wood 
Lieut. A. D. Worsham 
Sergt. B. C. Wright 
Sergt. Henry Johnson 
Pvt. Needham Roberts 



CHAPTER XV. 

OVER THERE, 

Hen^ Johnson and Needham Robebts — The Tigee's Cobs — 
Negro Fiest to Get Palm — Johnson's Graphic Stoby — 
Smashes the Germans — Irvin Cobb's Tribute — Chris- 
tian AND Mohammedan Neoboes Pals — Valoe of 93hd 
Division, — Laughter in Face of Death — Negro and Poilu 
Happy Together — Bxtttb de Mesnil — Valiant and 
Humorous Elmer McCowin — Winning War Crosses — 
Verdict of the Fbench — The Negro's Faith. 



A MOST conspicuous Negro hero of the war, and for that 
■^^ matter of any race serving with the American army, was 
Sergeant Henry Johnson of Albany, N. Y. His exploit was 
shared by a company mate, Neetlham Roberts. For pure bull 
dog grit and tigerish fighting, the exploit has seldom, if ever, 
been equalled in the annals of any war. It resulted in the 
War Crosses for each with a special citation, and the whole 
French force in that section of the Champagne Uned up to 
see them get the decorations. Aeross (he red and green rib- 
bon of Johnson's decoration was a golden palm, signifying 
extraordinary valor. Johnson was the first private of any 
race in the American army to get the palm with his Croix de 
Guerre. Here is the story as told in Johnson's own words 
after his arrival back in New York : 

"There Isn't eo much to tell", said JohoBOD with characteristic modesty. 
"There wasn't aoytbins bo Bne about It. Jnet fought for my llle. A rabbit 
would have done that. 

"Well, anyway, me and Needham Roberta were on patrol duty on Mas 
15. The corporal wanted to send out two new dratted men on the sentry 
post tor ihe mldnight-to-four job. I told him he was craiy to send untrained 
men out there and rlak the rest of us. I said I'd tackle the Job, though 
I needed Bleep. 

"German snipers had been shooting our way that night and I told th« 

corporal he wanted men on the job who knew their rifles. He said It was 

ImaglnatlOD, but anyway be took those ereen men off and left Needham and 
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i mooDlight. Roberts was 
1 orack at me [roin a bush 
t firing and when Sergeant 



me on the posts. I went on at mldoight. 
at (he next post. At one o'clock a sniper took a 
llfty yards away. Pretty soon there was I 
Boy Tbompeon came along I told bim. 

"'What's the matter men' he asked, "You scared?' 

" 'No I ain't Beared', I said. 'I came over here to do my bit and I'll do 
it. But I waa jea' lettln' you know there'g liable to be some tall scrappln' 
around this post tonight'. He laughed and went on, and I began to get 
ready. They'd a box of hand grenades (here and I took them out of the 
box and laid them all in a row where they would be handy. There was 
about thirty grenades, I guess. I was goln' to bust that Dutch array In 
pieces If It bothered me. 

"Somewhere around two o'clock I heard the Germans cutting our wire 
out In front and I called to Roberts. When he came I told him to pass 
the word to the lieutenant. He had just started off when the snlppln' and 
cllppln' of the ivlres sounded near, so I let go with a hand grenade. There 
was a yell from a lot of surprised Dutchmen and then they started firing. 
I hollered to Needham to come back. 

"A German grenade got Needham In the arm and through the hip. He 
was too badly wounded to do any fighting, so I told him to lie in the trench 
and hand me up the grenades. 

" 'Keep your nerve' I told him. 'All the Dutchmen In the woods are 
at us, but keep cool and we'll lick 'em.' Roberta crawled into the dugout. 
Some of the shots got me. one clipped my head, another my lip. another 
my band, some in my side and one smashed my left foot so bad that I 
have a silver piate holding it up now. 

"The Germans came from all sides. Roberts hept handing me the 
grenades and I kept throwing them and the Dutchmen kept squealing, but 
Jes' the same they kept comln' on. When the grenades were all gone I 
started in with my rifle. That was all right until I shoved in an American 
cartridge clip — It was a French gun— and It jammed. 

"There was nothing to do but use ray rifle as a club and jump into 
them. I banged them on the dome and the side and everywhere 1 could land 
until the butt of my rifle busted. One of the Germans hollered. 'Rush him! 
- Rush hlml' I decided to do some rushing myself. I grabbed my French 
bolo knife and slashed In a million directions. Each slash ireant something, 
believe me. 1 wasn't doing eiercisea, let me tell you. 

"I picked out an ofBcer, a lieutenant I guess he was. I got him and 
1 got some more of them. They knocked me around conaSderable and 
whanged me on the head, but 1 always managed to get back on my feet. 
There was one guy that bothered me. He climbed on my back and I had 
some job shaking him oft and pitching him over my head. Then I stuck 
him In the ribs with the bolo. 1 stuck one guy in the stomach and he 
yelled in good New York talk: 'That black got me.' 

"I was still banging them when my crowd came up and saved me and 
beat the Germans off. That fight lasted about an hour. That'a about all. 
There wasn't so much to it." 

No, there was not much to it, excepting that next morn- 
ing the Americans found four German bodies with plentiful 
indications that at least thirty-two others had been put on the 
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casualty list and several of the German dead probably had 
been dragged back by their comrades. Thirty-eight bombs 
were found, besides rifles, bayonets and revolvers. 

It was Xrvin Cobb, the southern story writer, who first 
gave to the world a brief account of the exploit of Johnson 
and Roberts in the Saturday Evening Post during the sum- 
mer of 1918. He commented as follows : 

"If ever proof were needed, which it is not, that the color of a man's 
skin has nothing to do with the color of his soul, this twain then and 
there offered it in abundance." 

Mr. Cobb in the same article paid many tributes to the 
men of the 369th and 371st serving at that time in that sector. 
Among other things he said : 

"They were soldiers who wore their uniforms with a smartened pride; 
who were Jaunty and alert and prompt in their movements; and who 
expressed as some did vocally in my hearing, and all did by their attitude, a 
sincere heartfelt inclination to get a whack at the foe with the shortest 
possible delay." 

Continuing, Mr. Cobb uttered a sentiment that is sure to 
awaken a glow in the hearts of all sympathizers and friends 
of the Negro race. **I am of the opinion personally,'' he 
said, * * and I make the assertion with all the better grace,' I 
think, seeing that I am a Southerner with all the Southerner 's 
inherited and acquired prejudices touching on the race ques- 
tion — ^that as a result of what our black soldiers are going to 
do in this war, a word that has been uttered billions of times 
in our country, sometimes in derision, sometimes in hate, 
sometimes in all kindliness — but which I am sure never fell 
on black ears but it left behind a sting for the heart — is going 
to have a new meaning for all of us. South and North too, 
and that hereafter n-i-g-g-e-r will merely be another way of 
spelling the word American. ' ' 

Many a man in the four regiments comprising the 93rd 
division when he heard about the exploit of May 15th, oiled 
his rifle, sharpened his bayonet and whetted his trench knife, 
resolved to go Henry Johnson and Needham Eoberts one bet- 
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ter if the opportunity came to him. It did come to many of 
them in the days that followed and althongh none got a 
chance to distinguish himself in equal degree with the redoubt- 
able Johnson, it was because the Boehe had become too wary. 
They had cultivated a healthy respect for the colored men, 
and called them " blutlustige schwartze manner," meaning 
"blood-thirsty black men." Another nickname they had was 
"Hell Fighters." 

When the 93rd division was brigaded with the French on 
the Aisne, at least two of the component regiments were 
under a French general having in his command several thou- 
sand Moroccan Negroes. He placed them on the other side 
of the river fearing they would quarrel over religious differ- 
ences. However, it was impossible to keep them from fra- 
ternizing. There were no religious disputes, nor is it of 
record that the Americans attempted to convert the Moham- 
medans. But Ihey did initiate their turbaned comrades into 
the mysteries of a certain American game and it is said that 
the disciples of Allah experienced considerable hard luck. 

Most of the 93rd division was under fire from the 
early days of May, 1918, until the close of the war. The 369th, 
which left New York with 56 officers and 2,000 men, returned 
with only 20 officers and 1,200 men of the original organiza- 
tion, A few had been transferred to casual companies and 
other commands, but many will never come back; their bodies 
being part of the soil of France — killed in action, died of- 
■wounds or disease. 

The tale of the 93rd is full of deeds of valor, laughter in 
the face of death, of fearful carnage wrecked upon the foe, of 
childlike pride in the homage their Allies paid them, and now 
and then an incident replete wnth the bubbling Negro humor 
that is the same whether it finds its oiitlet on the cotton- 
fields of Dixie or the battlefields of France. 

Between the French and the colored troops the spirit was 
superb. The French poihi had not been taught that the 
color of a man's skin made a difference. He had no preju- 
dices. How could he have, coming from a nation whose motto 
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is LIBERTY, FRATEBNITY, EQUALITY? He formed his 
judgment from bravery and Manhood and Honor. The Negro 
soldiers ate, slept and drank with the poilus. They were 
happy together. 

An incident of the valor of the 93rd division was in the 
fight at Butte de Mesnil, as tough a spot as any in the Hne 
between the sea and Switzerland. The ground had been 
fought over back and forth, neither side holding it for long. 
The French said it was the burying place of 200,000 of their 
troops and Germans, and that it could not be held per- 
manently. The Negro boys tackled the job. In four days 
thev had advanced fourteen kilometers (8.4 miles) and they 
NEVER retreated. 

The Negro troops to a great extent went into action with 
little training, but they learned quickly in the hard school of 
experience. They excelled in grenade throwing and machine 
gun work. Grenade throwing is very ticklish business. 
Releasing the pin lights the fuse. Five seconds after the fuse 
is lighted the grenade explodes. It must be timed exactly. If 
thrown too quickly the enemy is liable to pick it up and hurl it 
back in time to create the explosion in one's own lines. No 
one cares to hold a grenade long after the fuse is lighted so 
the boys sometimes threw them ahead of the signal. 

"Shorty" Childress of B company, 371st Infantry, had 
been drilled with dummy grenades. WTien given the real 
thing he released the pin and immediately heard the fulminat- 
ing fuse working its way down into the charge. It was too 
much for his nerves. He threw the grenade as far as he could 
send it. The lieutenant reprimanded him severely. 

"What do you mean/' he said, "by hiirUng that explosive 
ahead of the proper time. Do you want the Boches to pick 
it up, fire it back here and blow us all to smithereens!" 

"Shorty" was properly abashed. He hung his head and 
responded: "Lieutenant, I begs your pardon, I didn't mean 
to heave it so soon, but I could actually feel that thing a 
swellin ' in my hand. ' ' 
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But they soon acquired the idea, and after a short time 
very few of the grenades reached the enemy either ahead of 
or behind time. 

Here is the valiant and humorous story of Ehner 
MeCowin, 669 Lenox Avenue, New York City, a private in 
Company K, 369th infantry, and how he won the Distinguished 
Service Cross. He said ; 

'■On September 28lh, the captalu asked me to carry dtapalchee. Tha 
GermaoG pumped machine gun builets at me all tlie way, but I made the 
trip and got back safely. Then 1 was sen) out again. As I started the 
captain hollered to bring hltn back a tan of cotTee. He was Joking but 1 
didn't know it. 

"Being ft foot iQeBBenger I had aome time ducking those German 
bullets. Those bullets seemed very sociable but 1 didn't care to meet up with 
any of them, so I kept on traveling on high gear. None touched my skin. 
thougb some skluned pretty close, 

"On the way hack tt seemed the whole war was turned on me. On« 
bullet passed through my trousers and It made me hop. skip and Jump. I 
saw a shell ho7e six Eeet deep. Tahe It from me I dented U another stx 
feet when I plunged Into it. In my flst I held the captain's can of coffee. 

"When I climbed out of the hole and started running again a bnUet 
clipped a hole In the can and the coffee started to run out. But I turned 
around slopped a. second, looked the Kaiser in the face and held up the can 
of coffee with my finger plugging up the hole to show the Germans tbey 
were fooled. Just then another bullet bit the can and another finger had to 
act as a stopper. 1 pulled out an old rabbit's foot that my girl had given 
me and rubbed it so hard the hair almost came off. 

"It must have been the good luck thing that saved ray life because 
the bullets were picking at my clothes and so many hit the can that at 
the end all my fingers were in use to keep the coffee in. I Jumped into 
shell holes and wriggled along the ground and got back safely. And what do 
you think? When I got back Into our own trenches I stumbled and apllled 
the coffee." 

Not only did Lieutenant George Miller, hattalion adju- 
tant, confirm the story, but he added : 

"When that boy came back with the coffee his clothes were riddled 
with bullets. Vet half an hour later he went out into no man's land and 
brought back a number of wounded until he was badly gassed. Even then 
he refused to go to the rear and went out again for a wounded soldier. All 
this under fire. That's the reason he got the D, S. C." 



Corporal Ehner Earl, also of Corapany K, living in Mid- 
dlotown, N. Y., won the D. S. C. He explained : 
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"Wie had taken a hill Sept 26 In the Argonne. We came to the edge 
of a swamp when the enemy machine guns opened fire. It was so had that 
of the 58 of us who went into a particular strip, only 8 came out without 
helng killed or wounded. I made a number of trips out there and brought 
back about a dozen wounded men." 

The proudest recollection which Negro officers and pri- 
vates will carry through life is that of the whole-hearted 
recognition given them in the matter of decorations by the 
French army authorities. Pour colored regiments of the 93rd 
division attained the highest record in these awards. These 
regiments being brigaded with the French, their conduct in 
action was ffius under their observation. Not only was each 
of these regiments cited as a unit for the Croix de Guerre, but 
365 individual soldiers received the coveted decoration. A 
large number of Distinguished Service Crosses were also dis- 
tributed to the 93rd division by General Pershing. 

The verdict pronounced by critical French commanders 
may be considered as an unquestionable confirmation that the 
Negro troops were under all conditions brave fighters. This 
fact and the improved status of the Negro as a result of it 
was pointed to by the New York Tribune, in a leading editorial 
in its issue of February 14, 1919. It said : 
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'The bas-relief of the Shaw Memorial became a living thing as the 
dusky heroes of the 15th cheered the Liberty statue and happily swarmed 
down the gangplank. Appropriately the arrival was on the birthday of the 
"revered Lincoln/' and never was the young and martyred idealist of 
Massachusetts filled with greater pride than swelled in Colonel Hasrward 
as he talked of his men the best regiment, he said, with pardonable 
emphasis, 'of all engaged in the great war.' 

"These were men of the Champagne and the Argonne whose step was 
alwayB forward; who held a trench ninety days without relief, with every 
night a raid night; who won 171 medals for conspicuous bravery; who saw 
the war expire under their pressure in a discouraged German cannonade. 
First class fighting men! Hats oft to them! The tribunal of grace does 
not regard skin color when assessing souls. 

"The boys cheered the Bartholdl statue. It makes some whites uncom- 
fortable. It converts into strange reading glib eulogies of democratic 
principles. 

"A large faith possesses the Negro. He has snch confidence in 
justice, — the flow — of which he believes will yet soften hard hearts. We have 
a wonderful example of a patience that defies discouragement; the "Sools 
of Black Folk"! When values are truly measured, some things will be 
different in this country." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THBOUGH HELL AND SUFFERING. 

Negro Officebs Make Good — Wonderful Record of the 8th 
Illinois — ** Black Devils'' Win Decorations Galore — 
Tribute of French Commander — ^His Farewell to Prai- 
rie Fighters — They Fought After War Was Over — 
Hard to Stop Them — Individual Deeds of Heroism — 
Their Dead, Their Wounded and Suffering — A Poem. 

TN the past when the subject of the Negroes fighting 
■■■ ability was under discussion, there were always found 
those whose grudging assent to his merits as a soldier was 
modified by the assertion that he had to be properly com- 
manded; in other words must have white oflScers Never 
having been given a conspicuous opportunity to demonstrate 
his capacity for leadership in battle, until the formation of 
the 8th Illinois infantry in the Spanish-American war, the 
Negro was forced to rest under the imputation that as a fol- 
lower he did fairly well, but as a leader he was a failure. 

Let anyone who still holds that view study the record of 
the 8th Illinois, or the 370th, as it was rechristened when 
entering the service of the general government in the recent 
war. Seventy-one War Crosses with special citations for 
valor and merit, and twenty-one Distinguished Service Crosses 
were awarded oflScers and men of the regiment. Many men 
in the 370th were veterans of the Spanish-American war as 
well as the campaign of 1916 on the Mexican border, which, 
while not an actual war, was for some months a locality of 
service and hard service at that ; the regiment passing through 
it with great credit. 

It was organized as a single battalion in 1891, increased 
to a regiment and sent to Cuba in 1898, every oflScer and man 
in the regiment being a Negro. Upon its return, over half of 
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the city of Chicago turned out in greeting. Until July 12th, 
1918, the regiment had never tad a white officer. Then ita 
Colonel, F. A. Denison, was relieved on account of illness 
and a white officer in the person of Colonel Thomas A. Roberts 
for the first time was placed in command. Shortly before the 
armistice two other white officers were attached to the regi- 
ment, in the persons of Major William H. Roberts, a brother 
of the colonel, and Captain John F. Prout ; Second Lieutenant 
M. F. Stapletou, white, also served as adjutant of the First 
battalion. 

The 370th received brief training at Camp Logan, Hous- 
ton, Texas, and landed in France April 22, 1918; going within 
a few weeks into actual service. Like nearly all of the new 
regiments arriving at that time its operations were confined 
mainly to trench warfare. 

Trench warfare continued until July 6, when the men 
got their real baptism of fire in a section of the Argonne 
and were in all the important engagements of their portion of 
the Champagne and other fronts, fighting almost continuously 
from the middle of July until the close of the war, covering 
themselves with a distinction and glory, as Knights in the 
warfare for Mankind, that will endure as long as the story of 
valorous deeds are recorded. 

Like the other regiments of the 93rd Division, the 370th 
was brigaded with the French; first with the 73rd French 
Division and later under direct command of General Vincen- 
don of the 59th Division, a part of the famous 10th French 
army under General Mangin. Shortly after the signing of 
the armistice, the division commander sent the regiment the 
following communication ; 

OfScera. QOD-commiHs toned officers and men: 

Tour efforts have been rewarded. The armlattce Is signed. The 
troops of the Entente to whom the armies of the American Republic have 
nobty come to Join themselves, have vanquished the most powerful instru' 
meni of conquest that a nation could forge — the haughty German Army 
acknowledges itself conquered. However hard our conditlona are, the 
enemy government bas accepted them all. 

The 3T0th R. I. U. S. has contributed largely to the success of the 
SStb Division, and has taken In bitter strife both cannon and machine guns. 
Ita units. Qred by a. noble ardor, got at times even Iteyond the objectives 
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given them by tbe h<gber commFknd; they have always wlebed to be In tbe 
front line, for tbe place of honor la the leading rank. 

They bave shown In our advance that they are worthy of being there. 

ViacBKDOs, 

"Black Devils" was the name the Prussian Guard who 
faced them gave to the men of the 370th. Their French com- 
rades called them "The Partridges," probably on account of 
their cockiness in action {a cock partridge is very game), and 
their smart, prideful appearance on parade. 

A general outline of the service of the Illinois men after 
coming out of the trenches, as well as an illustration of the 
affecfiort and high appreciation in which they were held by 
the French, is contained in the following order issued by 
General Vincendon in December: 

Offlcers and BoldierB of the 370th R. I. U. S.: 

You are leaving us. The imposBiblllty at this time that the German 
Army can recover from its defeat, the necessity which is Imposed on the 
people of the Entente of taking up again a normal lite, leads the United 
States to diminish Its eflectiveness in France. You are chosen to be 
among the first to return to America. In the name of your comrades of the 
E9th Division 1 say to you, au revolr. In the name of France, I thank you. 

Tbe hard and brilliant battles of Chavlgny. Leury and the Bois de 
Beaumont having reduced the eflectiveness of the division, the American 
government generously put your regiment at the disposition of the French 
High Comtnand. In order to reinforce us, you arrived from the trenches of 
the Argonne. 

We at first, at Mareull Sur Ourcq, la September, admired your fine 
appearance under arms, the precision o[ your review and the suppleness 
of yonr evolutions that presented to the eye the appearance of silk unrolling 
in wavy folds. We advanced to ibe line. Fate placed you on the banks of 
the AJlette In front of tbe Bois Mortier. October 12 you occupied the 
enemy trenches at Acier sad Brouze. On tbe 13ih we reached the railroad of 
Laon le Fere; the forest of Saint Gobain, tbe principal center of resistance 
of the Hlndenburg line was ours. 

November Elh tlie Serre was at last crossed and tbe pursuit became 
active. Major Prout'a battalion diattngulsbed Itself at the Val St. Pierre, 
where it captured a German battery. Major Patton's battalion was first to 
cross tbe Hlrson railroad at tbe heights of Aubenton, where tbe Germans 
tried to resist. Duncan's battalion took Logny and. carried away by their 
ardor, could not be stopped short of Cue d' Hossus on November llib, after 
the armistice. We have hardly time to appreciate you and already you 
depart. 

As Lieut. Colonel Duncan said November 28, In offering to me your regi- 
mental colors as proof of your love for France and as an expression of your 
loyalty to the 59th Division and our Army, you have given us of your beat 
and you have given it out o( the fullness of your hearts. 

The blood of your comrades who fell on the soil of France mixed with 
the blood of our soldiers, renders indissoluble the bonds of affection that 
unite us. We have, besides, the pride of having worked together at a mag- 
nificent task, and the pride of bearing on our foreheads the ray of a com- 
mon grandeur. Visce.vnoN^. 
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59 Ih DIVISION Quartier General Dec. 8/18 

GENfiRAL ORDERS 

NO. 4766 

Officers and Soldiers oj the 370 th R. L V. S. 

\(yu are liaving us: the impossibility at this time that that the Germvn Army cau 
recover from ite defeat, — the neceasity which is- impossed upon the people of the 
ENTENTE of again Uking up a normal life, leads the UNITED STATES to diminish tie 
efTectives in FRANCE. You are chosen to be among the flrst to return to America, in the 
name FRANCE '* Thank you ". In the name of your oomradea of the 59 th DIVISION. 
I say to you '• AU REVOIR - 

The hard brilliant battles ^f CHAVIGNY and LEURY, and of the BOIS de MORTIER 
generously put your regiment at the disposal of the FRENCH HIGH CGIifMANU to reinforce 
us. You have come from the tranch* s of the ARGO.sNE. 

We at flrst at MAURIEL suj ORCQ, in September, admired your fine appearance under 
arms, — the parcision of your review, the suppleness of your evolution that presented to 
the Appearance of silk unrolling in wavy folda. 

We advenced to the lines ; fate placed you on the banks of the AIl.LETTE in front 
of the BOIS de MORTIER . Oct. 12 fh you occupied the enemy tranches AQER and BRAUZE. 
On the 13 th we reached the Railroad ol LAON ia FERRE, the forest of STGOBAIN,' prin- 
cipal of sessistaoce of the HINDER BURG LINE was pars.- 

November the 5 th S£RRE was at last crossed, ~ the pursuit becam.eflective. Prout*8 
Rataillon distin^ished itself M the YAL ST-PIEHRE, wYiere it captured a German Battery. 
Patton*s Bataillon was first thq cros the HIRSON RAILROAD at the heights of AUBONON 
whe the Gerrafans tried to ressief. Duncan's Dataillon'took LOGHY and on November it Ui* 
after Armstice, carried by Cheir arder, could not be stopped short of CUE d*HOS^US. 

We have harbly time to appreciate yoo, an al ready you depart. 

As' Lieutenant COLONEL Duncan ^aid November the'28 th in oflTeriug me* yoUr JHegi- 
mental Colors, i^as a proof of your Ler for FRANCE- As an expression of your loyalty to tl e 
59 th DIVISION of our Army, you have given your best}, and -yov ave given it out of i>ie 
fulness of your hearths. 

The blood cC your comrades, who feld on the soil of FRANCE, inixet with tho blood 
of your soldiers, renders indisolulible the bonds of aflecti oft that unites us. We bave,^ 
besides the pride od having worked together at a roogniflcentjieak. ; aad tho'pridd^of becrinip 
our forheads ta the rays of a common grandaur. 

A last time. '^ Au revoir "• 

All of us of the 59 it Division will remember tho. time when the 379 th R. I. U. S. 
under the orders ^f the distinguished Colonel Robcrbi^^ foormed a part, of our beautiful 
DIVISION. 

Gen^ralViNCBNOGN 

Commanding the 59 th Division. 
Signed : V INCENDON^ tacimile. 

This iB a facBlmile reproduction of the original, printed hurriedly near 
tlie Held ot battle and also translated hurriedly without eliminating errors. 
Corrected on page 165. 
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To the 370lh belongs the honor of the absolutely last 
engagement of tlio war. Ac objective had been set for the 
regiment on the morning of November llth. General Vin- 
ceodon heard of the hour at which hostilities were to end and 
sent an order to the regiment to shorten its objective. The 
order failed to arrive in time and ten minutes after the fight- 
ing was over Lient, Colonel Duncan led the third battalion 
over the German line and captured a train of fifty wagons. 
General Vincendon said : 

"Colonel Duncan is the hardest man to stop fighting I 
ever saw. He doesn't know when to quit." 

One of the most daring exploits by a member of the regi- 
ment was that performed by Sergeant Matthew Jenkins, a 
Chicago boy and member of Company F, On September 20, 
at Mont des Singes, he went ahead of his comrades and cap- 
tured from the Boche a fortified tunnel which by aid of his 
platoon was held for thirty-Blx honrs without food or ammn- 
uition, making use of the enemy machine gun and munitions 
until rehevod. This gained for Sergeant Jenkins the Croix 
de Guerre with Palm and the Distingnished Service Cross. 

A deed of remarkable bravery accompanied by clever 
strategy was performed by Captain Chester Sanders and 
twenty men mostly of Company F. It won decorations for 
three and the unbounded admiration of the French. Captain 
Sanders and his men offered themselves as sacrifices in an 
effort to draw the fire of about a dozen German machine guns 
which had been working havoc among the Americans and 
French. The Illinois men ran into the middle of a road know- 
ing they were under Gernan observation. Instantly the Ger- 
mans, suspecting a raid on their lines, opened fire on the 
underbrush by the roadside, figuring the Americans would 
take refuge there. Instead they kept right in the center of the 
road and few were wounded. The ruse had revealed the 
whereabouts of the German guns, and a short time later they 
Were wiped out by French artillery. 

Another hero of Company F was Lieutenant Harvey J. 
Taylor, who found himself in a nest of machine guns on July 
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16 in the western part of the Argonne forest. He reeeive3 
wounds in both legs, a bullet through one aim, a bullet in his 
side, had a front tooth knocked out by a bullet and received a 
ruptured ear drum by another. After all this he was back 
in the lines October 24th at Soissons. The Germans were 
making a counter attack that day and when the battling col- 
ored men needed supplies, Lieutenant Taylor, who was regi- 
mental signal officer, proceeded to get the supplies to them, 
though he had to pass through a German barrage. He was 
badly gassed. He received the Croix de Guerre with a special 
citation. 

Lieutenant Elmer D. Maxwell won his Cross in the Cham- 
pagne, sLx miles northwest of Laou. He led a platoon of men 
against a nest of machine guns, taking four guns and eighteen 
prisoners, not to speak of leaving behind a number of Germans 
who were not in a condition to be taken prisoner. 

Many of the officers of the regiment were wounded. The 
escape of many from death, considering the continuous fight- 
ing and tmusual perils through which they passed, was miracu- 
lous. The only officer who made the supreme sacrifice was 
Lieutenant George L. Giles of 3833 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 
He was the victim of a direct hit by a shell at Grandlut on 
November 1 while he was heroically getting his men into shel- 
ter. Lieut. Giles was very popular with the men and with 
his brother officers. He was popular among the members 
of the race section in which he lived in Chicago, and was 
regarded as a young man of great promise. 

One of the engagements of the first battalion that received 
more than honorable mention was on the morning of Novem- 
ber 6th, when the battalion crossed the Hindenburg line and 
after extremely hard fighting captured on St. Pierre Mont, 
three 77 gims and two machine guns. Captain James H. Smith 
of 3267 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, commanded the company, 
and Lieutenant Samuel S. Gordon of 3842 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, the assault forces making the capture. The battalion 
continued across the Serre river and when the armistice was 
signeH was at a small place in Belgium. 
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Several of the officers passed through practically all of 
the fighting with hardly a scratch, only to be taken ill at the 
finish and invalided home. These men would have been greatly 
disappointed had the war continued after they were put out 
of action. Conspicuous among them was Lieutenant Robert 
A. Ward of 3728 iSouth Wabasli Avenue, Chicago, of the 
Trench Mortar platoon; Lieutenant Benjamin A. Browning 
of 4438 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, and Lieutenant Joseph R. 
Wheeler, 3013 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Major Eufus Stokes led the first battalion on the initial 
raid at Vauquois. They lired 300 shells from sis trench 
mortars and scored a notable success. In that raid Private 
William Morris of Chicago, the only man in the regiment 
who was captured by the Germans, was taken. He was 
reported missing at the time, but weeks later his picture was 
found among a group of prisoners portrayed in a German 
illustrated newspaper found in a captured dugout. 

Three men were killed and a large number of others 
had a miraculous escape while entering Laon a few days 
prior to November Ist. A German time mine exploded, 
tearing up a section of railroad track, hurling the heavy rails 
into the air, where they spun around or flew like so many 
arrows. 

First Lieutenant William J. Warfield, regimental supply 
officer, a Chicago man, won the Distinguished Service Cross 
for extraordinary heroism ia action near Ferme de la Riviere, 
September 28th. 

Sergeant Norman Henry of the Machine Gun company, 
whose home is in Chicago, won the Distinguished Service 
Cross for extraordinary heroism in action near Ferme de la 
Riviere, September 30th. 

Other members of the regiment upon whom the D. S. C. 
was conferred by General Pershing were: 

Captain William B. Crawford, home address, Denison, 
Texas ; for extraordinary heroism in action at Ferme de la 
Eiviere, September 30th. 
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Sergeant Ralph Gibson, Company H, a Chicago man; 
for extraordinary heroism at Beaume, November 8th. 

Sergeant Charles T. Monroe, Headquarters Company; 
for extraordinary heroism in action at Mont de Singes, Sep- 
tember 24th. His home is at Senrog, Va. 

Sergeant Emmett Thompson, Company L, home in 
Quincy, Illinois ; for extraordinary heroism at Mont de Singes, 
September 20th. 

Supply Sergeant Lester Fossie, Company M, home at 
Metropolis, Ulinois ; for extraordinary heroism at Ferme de 
la Eiviere, October 5th. 

Private Tom Powell, deceased. Company H ; for extraor- 
dinary heroism near Beaume, November 8th. 

Private Spirley Irby, Company H, home at Blackstone, 
Va. ; for extraordinary heroism in action at Beaume, Novem- 
ber 8th. 

Private Alfred Williamson, medical detachment, home 
at San Diego, California ; for extraordinary heroism in action 
near Beaume, November 8th. 

Private William G. Hurdle, Machine Gun Company No. 
3, home at Drivers, Va. ; for extraordinry heroism in action 
at Ferme la Folic, September 30th. 

Private Harry Pearson, Machine Gun company No. 3, 
home at Portland, Oregon; for extraordinary heroism in 
action near Ferme la Folic, September 30th. 

Private Alonzo Walton, Machine Gun Company No. 3, 
home at Normal, Illinois ; for extraordinary heroism in action 
at Rue Lamcher and Pont D'Amy, November 7th and 9th. 

Private Leroy Davis, Company L, home at Huntsville; 
Missouri; for extraordinary heroism in action at Mont de 
Singes, September 18th. 

About fifty percent of the 370th met casualties of some 
sort during their service in France. Like the New York 
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regiment heretofore mentioned, they were singnlarly free 
from disease. Only 65 men and one oERcer were killed in 
action and about thirty died from wounds. The total num- 
ber wounded and missing was 483. Probably 1,000 men were 
gassed and incapacitated at times, as the regiment bad three 
replacements, necessary to make up its losses. The regiment 
went to France with approximately 2,500 men from Chicago 
and Illinois, and came back with 1,260. Of course, many of 
the wounded, sick and severely gassed were invalided home 
or came back as parts of casual companies formed at hospital 
bases. The replacement troops which went into the regiment 
were mostly from the Southern states. A few of the colored 
officers assigned to the regiment after its arrival in France, 
were men from the officers training camps in this country and 
France, 

The 370th boasted of the only race court martial in the 
army. There were thirteen members. Lieutenant Colonel 
Duncan presiding. Captain Louis E. Johnson was the judge 
advocate, and Lieutenant Washington was his assistant. It 
is not of record that the findings of the court martial were 
criticized. At least there was no scandal as there was con- 
cerning court martial proceedings in other divisions of the 
army. The fact is that there was very little occasion for 
court martialing among the men of the 370th. The behavior 
of the men was uniformly good, as is attested by the fact 
that every town mayor in France where the men passed 
through or were billeted, complimented the officers on the 
splendid discipline and good behavior shown. 

Colonel Roberts, a veteran cavalryman, was very fond 
of his men. He has repeatedly paid them the highest compli- 
ments, not only for their valor and soldierly qualities, but for 
their quick intelligence, amenity to discipline, and for the 
clean living which made them so remarkably free from dis- 
ease. He has stated that he would not know where to select 
a better group of men for everything that goes to make up 
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efficient, dependable soldiers. Colonel Koberts received the 
Croii de Guerre, with the following citation : 

"A coramander entirely devoted to duty, he succeeded 
by dint of working day and night in holding with his regi- 
ment a difficult sector, though the officers and men were with- 
out experience, under heavy shelling. He personally took 
charge of a battalion on the front line on October 12 and led 
it to the objectives assigned by the crossing of the Ailette 
canal." 

American historians may not give the Negro fighters the 
place to which their records entitle them ; that remains to be 
seen. From the testimony of French commanders, however, 
it is evident that the pages of French history will not be 
printed unless they contain the valiant, patriotic, heroic deeds 
of the Illinois and New York regiments with their comrades 
of the 93rd and 92nd Divisions. 

In the various sectors to which they were pasigned, 
they were in virtually every important fight. They 
met the flower of the Kaiser's forces, held them and on more 
than one occasion made them retreat. The Hun had mis- 
judged them and it was fortunate that he had. They endured 
their share of hardship, marching many weary miles, day 
after day, without sufficient food. Nothing could affect their 
spirit and dash. When the call came, they went over the top, 
that the world miglit be made safe for democracy. 

Among the officers and men of the 370th were represented 
about every calling in which the Negro of this day 
engages. There were men of professional pursuits ; lawyers, 
doctors and teachers; students, mechanics, business men, 
farmers and laborers. The poet of the regiment was Lieu- 
tenant Blaine G. Alston. The following little poem, if prop- 
erly digested and understood, tells volumes within itself: 
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"OVER THERE" 

Did you ever hear a ballet whiz. 

Or dodge a hand grenade? 
Have you watched long lines of trenches dug 

By doughboys with a spade? 
Have you seen the landscape lighted up 

At midnight by a shell? 
Have you seen a hillside blazing forth 

Like a furnace room in hell? 

Have you stayed all night in a ruined town 

With a rafter for a bed? 
With horses stamping underneath 

In the morning when they are fed? 
Have you heard the crump-crump whistle? 

Do you know the dud shell's grunt? 
Have you played rat in a dugout? — 

Then you have surely seen the front 

— Lieut. Blaine G. AUton, S70th U. S. Troop$, 
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Special, Article by Captain John H. Patton,, Adjutant of 

8th IlUNOIB — SUMMABIZES OpBBATIONS OF THE ReGIMENT 

— From First Call to Mustering Out — An Eye Witness 
Account — In Tbainin.o Camps, at Sea, in France — Sebv- 
icE IS Arqonse Forest — Many Other Ekgagbmbnts — ^A 
Thrilling Record — Battalion Operation^ in Detail — 
Special Mention of Companies and Indiyiduals, 



/^APTAIN JOHN H. PATTON, regimental adjutant of the 
^ 370th, who commanded the second battalion through most 
of its service, presents a summary of the operations of the 
regiment from the first call to the mustering out. Being in 
charge of the organization's records, his account is detailed, 
authentic and highly valuable as supplementing the data of 
the previous chapter; gleaned from departmental records and 
other sources. It carries additional interest as being the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness, one who participated in the stirring 
events in a marked and valorous degree. The recital in Cap- " 
tain Patton 's own words, the phrase of a highly trained and 
efficient military man, follows: 

Pursuant to the call of the President, under date of 
July 3, 1917, the 8th Illinois Infantry reported at the various 
rendezvous on July 25, 1917, as follows: At Chicago, Illinois 
regimental headquarters ; Headquarters company, Machine 
Gun company, Supply company. Detachment Medical Depart- 
ment, and Companies A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H; at Spring- 
field, Illinois, Company I; at Peoria, Illinois, Company K; at 
Danville, Illinois, Company L; at Metropolis, Illinois, Com- 
pany M. 
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On the date the regiment responded to the call Colonel 
Franklin A. Denison commanded the regiment, the other Field 
Officers being Lieutenant Colonel James H. Johnson, Major 
Rxifus M. Stokes, Major Cliarlcs L. Hunt, Major Otis B. Dun- 
can and Captain John H. Patton, regimental adjutant. 

The strength of the regiment a short time before respond- 
ing to the call was approximately one thousand officers and 
enlisted men, and orders having been received to recruit to 
maximum strength, 3604 enlisted men, an active recruiting 
campaign was begun. On July 25, 1917, the strength was 
approximately 2,500. Soon afterwards orders were received 
that the regiment would be organized according to Minimum 
Strength Tables of Organization, which gave it an authorized 
strength of 2,138 enlisted men. After reporting that the regi- 
ment already had several hundred men in excess of that 
strength, authority was granted to retain the excess men. 
From this time until demobilized at Camp Grant in March, 
1919, the regiment had from 600 to 1,300 men in excess of 
its authorized strength, and upon arrival in France in April, 
1918, the entire personnel consisted of men who had voluntar- 
ily enlisted. 

Intensive training was begun immediately after the regi- 
ment reported at the various ai-mories and the public streets 
in the vicinity were utilized for this purpose until October 12, 
1917, on which date the various organizations entrained for 
Camp Logan, Houston, Texas, arriving a few days later. 

While stationed at Camp Logan, the regiment was 
engaged in intensive training. Officers and enlisted men 
attended the various schools established by the 33rd Division 
to which the regiment had been attached and acquitted them- 
selves with credit. 

At the end of October, 1917, on the date of the closing of 
the Second Liberty Loan Campaign, out of a total of 2,166 
officers and enlisted men belonging to the regiment at that 
time, 1,482 officers and men subscribed $151,400.00. 

"While at Camp Logan, approximately 96 percent of the 
regiment took out $10,000.00 War Risk Insurance per man. 
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On December 1, 1917, the official designation of the regi- 
ment was changed from the 8tti Illiiiois Infantry to the 370th 
Infantry. 

On March 6, 1918, the re^ment left Camp Logan eoroate 
to Camp Stnart, Newport News, Va., arriving on March 10, 
1918, and immediately taking np its intermpted intensive 
training. 

While at Camp Stuart, Va., Lieutenant Colonel James H. 
Johnson was discharged from the service, and Major Otis B. 
Bnncan, who had commanded the 3rd battalion, was pro- 
moted to the ^ade of Hen tenant-colonel and Captain Arthur 
Williams was promoted to the grade of major and placed in 
command of the 3rd battalion. 

On April 6, 1918, the regiment embarked on the S. S. 
President Grant en route overseas. In attempting to get ont 
to sea, the vessel ran aground in Hampton Roads and three 
days later having been refloated, the journey overseas was 
resumed. On account of this delay the journey was begun 
without convoy, the warships assigned to this duty having 
departed aa scheduled on or about Ai)ril G, 1918. On April 
20, 1918, the steamer was met by a convoy of torpedo boats 
which accompanied us to Brest, France, at which place the 
regiment arrived on April 22, 1918. 

The following day, April 23, 1918, the regiment debarked 
and marched to camp at Pontanezen Barracks, near Brest, 
and two days later entrained for Grandvillers (Haut-Ehin), 
arriving on April 27, 1918, and taking station. 

The regiment, upon arrival at Grandvillers, was attached 
to the 73rd Division, French Army, and orders were 
given for the reorganization and equipping of the regiment 
to conform to that of a French re^ment. All American arms, 
ammunition and equipment were salvaged and French rifles, 
machine gims, ammunition, wheel transportation, packs, hel- 
mets and other necessary equipment furnished. Except for 
the uniform the regiment was outfitted exactly as were the 
French regiments of that division. French rations were 
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issued with the exception of the wine component, for which 
an extra allowance of sugar was substituted. 

The Division sent officers to take charge of the instruc- 
tion of the regiment in every phase of the work to be later 
undertaken and another period of intensive training was 
bcgnn. Even French cooks were present to instruct our cooks 
in the preparation and conservation of the French rations. 

After six weeks training at this place, the regiment 
entrained enroute to the front, arrived at Ligny-en-Barrios 
(Meuse) on June 13, 1918, and moved up toward the lines by 
easy stages. 

On June 21, 1918, the regiment began occupying posi- 
tions in the Saint Mihie! Sector, completing the occupation 
on Juno 24, 1918. This being the first time the regiment bad 
been actually in the lines, the division commander deemed it 
advisable to intermingle our troops with French troops in 
order that oEBcers and men might observe and profit by close 
association with the veteran French troops. Thus the units 
of the Ist and 2nd battalions, which had been assigned to the 
front lines were intermingled Mfith platoons and companies 
of the 325th regiment of infantry. 

Many valuable lessons were learned while in this sector, 
which was exceptionally quiet at the time. Except for occa- 
sional shelling and some scattered machine gim and rifle fire, 
nothing of interest occurred while in the sector, and there 
were no casualties. 

On the night of June 30-July 1, 1918, the regiment, hav- 
ing been relieved in the sector, began withdra^-ing, and on 
July 3, 1918, the withdrawal had been completed without any 
losses. 

After resting a few days In the region of Lignieres 
(Meuse), the regiment entrained en route to the Argonne 
Forest, arriving behind the lines on July 6, 1918, the 1st 
Battalion, under command of Major Stokes, moving up 
immediately into the reserve positions at Brabant (S. Groupe- 
ment Courcelles) and later into the front lines in the Center 
of Resistance de la Foret, Sub-Sector Hermont. 
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The 2nd Battalion under command of Major Hunt took 
station at Rarecourt, the latter moved up to Locherea {Pla- 
teau of Gorgia) at which place the Major located his Com- 
manding Post. From tliis position companies of the 2nd 
Battahon were sent into the lines alternately, the companies 
being relieved after a five days' tour of duty. 

On July 12, 1918, Colonel Franklin A. Denison, who had 
commanded the regiment up to this time and had become 
incapacitated through illness contracted during the strenu- 
ous days incident to the preparation of the regiment for 
service in the lines, was relieved from command on this 
account and Colonel T. A. Roberts, cavalry, assumed com- 
mand of the regiment. 

The 3rd battalion under command of Major Williams, 
was held in reserve at Vraineourt, and only Company M of 
that battalion was sent into the front lines. This company 
took up positions in the supporting point at Buzemont on 
August 7, 1918, and remained until August 14, 1918. 

On August 1, 1918, the Stokes Mortar platoon under 
command of Lieutenant Robert A. Ward took position in the 
lines in the sub-sector Vaquois, and on August 4, 1918, took 
an active part in a coup-de-main arranged by the French. His 
mission, filling in the gaps in the French artillery barrage, 
was so successfully accomplished that his entire platoon was 
highly commended for their work by the commanding general 
of the division. 

Although patrols were operating between the lines 
nightly and the positions occupied were under artillery, 
macliine gim and rifle fire a number of times, the only losses 
sustained during the six weeks in the Argonne Forest were 
1 killed, 1 captured and 4 wounded. 

On the night of August 15-16, 1918, the regiment was 
relieved from its positions in the Forest and marched to 
Bampont and entrained for villages in the vicinity of Fains 
(Mease) for a period of rest, arriving on August 18, 1918. 

Upon arrival at the new stations, instruction was begun 
again, more attention being paid to open warfare than to 
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work incident to trench warfare. This training proved of 
great value to the officers and men in the latter days of the 
war, when the regiment was actively engaged in the pur- 
suit of tlie cuomy to the Belgian border. 

On September 11, 1918, the regiment left its various sta- 
tions and proceeded by train to Betz, where it detrained and 
marched to stations in villages in the vicinity of Mareuil-sur- 
Ourcq (Meuse). 

On September 11, 1918, Majors Hunt and Williams hav- 
ing become incapacitated through illness and injury, were 
relieved from command of the 2nd and 3rd Battalions, respec- 
tively, and Lieutenant Colonel Otis B. Duncan and Captain 
John H. Patton were assigned to the command of those 
battalions. 

The battles of Chavigny, Leury and the Bois de Beau- 
mont having reduced the effectives of the 59th French 
Division, the regiment was placed at the disposition of tho 
divison and was assigned as one of the three infantry regi- 
ments thereof. Upon joining this division the effective 
strength o£ the regiment was approximately double that of 
either of the two French regiments ; and in future operations 
a large share of the work of the division fell to our lot. 

On September 15, 1918, the regiment received orders to 
move again toward the front. From Mareuil-sur-Orcq to the 
region of St. Bandry (Meuse) the movement was made in 
motor trucks. On September 16, 1918, the journey was 
resumed, the regiment proceeding by marching. Upon arri- 
val atTartier, Companies F and G were sent to Monte Couve 
(Aisne) to join the 232nd Regiment of Infantry, and Compa- 
nies I and L pushed forward to Bagntux (Aisne) to join the 
325th Regiment. The 1st battalion proceeded the next day 
to the eaves in the vicinity of Les Tueries, the 3rd battalion 
moved up into the reserve in the region of Antioch Farm 
with the remainder of the 2nd battalion. 

As soon as Companies F, G, T and L had moved up and 
taken position in the lines opposite Mont des Signes an attack 
was ordered. Attacks on the enemy positions on the plateau 
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of Mont des Signes were almost continuous from the dale of 
arrival of these companies until about September 2], 1918, 
when they were withdrawTi and joined their battalions. These 
companies acquitted themselves with credit. One platoon 
imder command of Sergeant Matthew Jenkins, Company P, 
took a large section of the enemy works for which the ser- 
geant was awarded both the French Croix de Guerre and the 
American Distinguished Service Cross, 

About the 22nd of September, the regiment for the first 
time took over a full regimental sector, the Battalion Stokes 
relieving the Battalion Gamier in the positions outlined by 
La FoIie-l'Ecluse on the Canal 1 'Oise-1 'Aisno and the Farm 
Gulliminet, the Battalion Patton going into the support posi- 
tions at Mont des Tombcs and the Battalion Duncan going 
into reserve at Tincelle Farm. Colonel Roberts located his 
commanding post at Antioch Farm. From the date of arri- 
val in these positions until the enemy began to retreat on 
October 12, 1918, the entire area occnpiod by the regiment 
was almost constantly shelled, gas being used frequently. 
The front lines were almost constantly imder the fire of 
enemy minnenwurfers and numerous machine guna located 
in the Bois de Mortier, a very dense wood north of the canal. 
On the night of September 26-27, 1918, the Battalion Pat- 
ton was ordered to relieve with like units one-half of each of 
the companies of the Battalion Stokes in the front lines and 
soon after the relief was completed an attack along the I'Oise- 
■ I'Aisne Canal was ordered. By the extreme of effort the 
remamder of the Battalion Patton was brought up and hav- 
ing completed the relief of the Battalion Stokes, the attack 
began as ordered. The attack continued until October 4th, on 
which date all objectives had been gained and the enemy 
pushed back across the canal. On September 30th the Bat- 
tahon Duncan was thro\vn into the fight and two companies 
of the Battalion Patton withdrawn to the support. The Bat- 
talion Drnean was ordered to make a frontal attack which 
necessitated an advance across the open fields. This was 
Buccesafnlly accomplished, the battalion being subjected to 
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intense artillery, machiiio gun and rifle fire continuously. The 
Battalion Duncan, having gained its objectives, the Farm de 
la Riviere and the railroad south of the canal, held on tenaci- 
ously in spite of the intense lire of the eneoiy and held the 
positions gained until the pursuit began on October 12, 1918, 
when it passed into the reserve of the division. 

During the occ:ipancy of the sector, from September 22, 
1918, to October 12, 1918, patrols from the three battalions 
were out night and day between the lines making necessary 
reconnaissances. On October 4, 1918, a volunteer patrol of 
twenty men under command of Captain Chester Sanders in 
an effort to discover whether the enemy had abandoned the 
woods, penetrated the Bois de Mortier to a point about 100 
yards behind the enemy positions and having been discovered 
were fired on from all sides by numerous machine guns. Tho 
patrol returned to our lines intact. For this exploit Captain 
Sanders was awarded the French Croix de Guerre and the 
patrol received the commendation of the commanding general 
of the division. On October 7, 1918, after 5 minutes violent 
bombardment by our artillery, throe raiding parties from 
Company F made a dash for the triani^le formed by the rail- 
road, tho L'Oisc-l'Aisne canal and the Vauxaillon road. One 
of these parties gaiued the enemy trenches along the canal, 
ejecting the enemy after a hand grenade fight. All parties 
returned to onr lines intact though several were wounded. 
Lieutenant William Warfield of the Battalion Duncan single- 
handed took an enemy machine gun nest which had been 
harassing his company, and after disposing of the enemy 
machine gunners returned to our lines with the gun. Numer- 
ous other acts of gallantry were performed in this sector for 
which officers and men received both French and American 
decorations. 

At 9:20 a. m. on October 12, 1918. the alert was given for 
a general advance by the entire division and the battalions 
assembled at the zones of assembly previously designated. 
The Battalion Stokes was given the mission of clearing the 
Bois de Mortier and the Battalion Patton was placed at the 
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disposition of Lieutenant Colonel Lug'aud of the 232nd In- 
fantry, and the 3rd battalion was plarcd in the divisional 
reserve. At about 11 :00 a. m. the pursuit began, the 1st bat- 
talion clearing the Bois de Mortier and successfully reaching 
its first objective, Penaneourt, the same date, and continuing 
the pursuit the next day to a point west of Molincbart. 

The Battalion Patton, having been assigned as the sup- 
port battalion of the 232nd Regiment of Infantry, took up the 
pursuit via Anizy le Chateau, Cessieres and the Bois de Oiry, 
bivouaeing the night of October 13th in the vicinity of the 
Bois. 

These battalions were commended by the commanding 
general. The Battalion Stokes for its passage of the exceed- 
ingly strong position in the Bois de Mortier and the 2nd for 
its well conducted march in pursuit via Anizy Ic Chateau. 

On account of the straightening out of the lines due to 
the retreat of the enemy, the 59th Division was withdrawn on 
October 14th and sent back for rest, the regiment being sent 
into the St. Gobain Forest and vicinity for this purpose. Ten 
of the twelve days in this locality were spent in hard work 
on the roads and the last two were given over to the re-equip- 
ping of the regiment. 

On October 22, 1918, Major Rufus M. Stokes was relieved 
from command of the 1st battalion and assigned to <luty as 
administrative officer of the Regimental Combat and Supply 
Trains. Captain John T. Prout was assigned to the command 
of the 1st battalion. 

On October 27th, 1918, the regiment was again ordered 
into the lines and at midnight on that date the 2nd battalion 
moved up into support positions in the vicinity of Grandlup. 

The Ist battalion on October 29, 1918, moved up into sup- 
port positions in the vicinity of the same village. During 
this time the 3rd battalion was located at Manneaus Farm in 
reserve. The battalions remained in various positions in the 
vicinity of Grandlup until November 5, 1918, on which date 
the enemy again began to retreat, and while thus occupied 
were subjected to severe shelling and those units occupying 
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front line positions to much machine gun and rifle fire ; casual- 
ties were few except in Company A stationed in the vicinity 
of Chantmd Farm, where an enemy shell fell in the midst of 
the company at mess, killing thirty-five men and wounding 
fifty, thus causing the company to be withdrawn from the 
lines. 

On the moraing of November 5th, a general advance was 
ordered and the enemy retreated before it. The retreat of 
the enemy was so rapid that our troops did not catch up with 
them until about November 8th, on which date a general 
attack by the division was ordered. The 2nd battalion on the 
left of the division was given the task of clearing out the 
enemy from positions along the Hirshon railroad and the 
Heights of Aubenton, After an all day fight the battalion 
reached its objective about nightfall. The French division on 
the left did not advance as anticipated, owing to enemy resist- 
ance on their front, and the 2nd battalion having advanced 
about two kilometers to the front suffered severely on account 
of the exposed flank, three men being killed and two officers 
and thirty-three enlisted men being wounded. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th the enemy again retreated and the 2nd bat- 
talion continued the pursuit to Goncelin, resting there for 
the night and on the morning of the 10th was ordered to can- 
tonment at Pont d'Any, where it was located at the taking 
effect of the armistice. 

On November 6th the 1st battalion took up the pursuit 
in support of the Battalion Michel of the 325th Regiment of 
Infantry, advancing via Brazicourt and Rapeire to Hill 150 
near St. Pierremont. Company C having passed on into the 
front lines at the Brazicourt Farm, upon arrival near St. 
Pierremont were ordered on the morning of November 6, 
1918, to attack and occupy St. Pierremont, cross the Serre 
River and take up a position along the railroad track. The 
mission of the company was successfully accomplished in 
spite of the strong resistance of the enemy, St. Pierremont 
being occupied, the river crossed and three pieces of enemy 
artillery as well as several machine guns taken. For this 
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operation Company C was cited and awarded the Frencli 
CroLx de Guerre with a Palm, the highest French citation 
received in the regiment. The battalion continued the pur- 
suit until arrival at Mont Plaisir, when it was ordered back 
to Fligny. where it was in cantonment at the taking effect of 
the armistice. 

The 3rd Battalion took up the pursuit on November 5th, 
resting in the open fields the nights of the 5th and 6th. The 
battalion in moving v.p advanced via Bosmont and Mont 
Plaisir and passed on into the front lines at the Rue Larcher 
on November 7, 1918. In the afternoon of the Sth orders were 
received to deliver a cover fire for French units which were 
to make an attack on the village of Logny, which was strongly 
held by the enemy. Company M, having been assigned for 
this work, moved out from Hurtebise and advanced to a posi- 
tion where the cover fire could be effectively delivered, and 
opened fire. About this time word was received from the 
French commander that his troops could not advance on 
account of the severe shell and machine gun fire, and Com- 
pany M having arrived at a position where it was safer to go 
ahead than to retreat, attacked the town and drove the enemy 
therefrom. For this action Lieutenant Osceola A. Brown- 
ing, commanding Company M, and several others received 
the French Croix de Guerre and Sergeant Lester Fossie 
both the Croix de Guerre and the American Distinguished 
Service Cross, On November 10, 1918, the advance and pur- 
suit was continued. At Etignieres the battalion was tem- 
porarily stopped by intense shell fire. On November 11, 1918, 
the pursuit was again taken up with Resinowez as the prin- 
cipal objective. Later the objective was changed to Que 
d'Hossus, Belgium, which objective was reached a few 
minutes before the taking effect of the armistice, an enemy 
combat train of about 50 vehicles being captured about this 
time. 

A few days after the armistice, the regiment began to 
move southward, taking station in villages in the vicinity of 
VemeniI-8ur-Serre. 
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On December 12, 1918, the regiment formally passed i 
from the French command and to Brest via Soissons and La | 
Mans, arriving at the latter place on January 10, 1919. 

On February 2, 1919, the regiment embarked on the 8. S. 
La France IV", en route to the U. S., arriving on February 
9, 1919, and taking station at Camp Upton, Long Island, N. Y. 

On February 17, 1919, the regiment left Camp Upton 
for Camp Grant, Illinois, via Chicago, where it was accorded 
a wonderful and never-to-be-forgotten reception by the citi- 
zens of Chicago. 

After arrival at Camp Grant, work incident to the 
demobilization of the regiment was commenced. The major- 
ity of officers and enlisted men were discharged from the 
service during the latter part of February, and finally on 
March 12, 1919, orders were issued declaring that the regi- 
ment had ceased to exist. 

The health of the regiment while in the service was escep- 
tional. The Medical Detachment, under command of Major 
James B. White, worked incessantly to protect the health of 
the command. Before departure for France a number of 
cases of pneumonia of a very severe type developed, but only 
two deaths resulted. The Medical Detachment was divided 
among the various units, Captain Spencer C. Dickcrson hav- 
ing charge of the detachment attached to the 1st battalion, 
Lieutenant James F. Lawson that of the 2nd battalion, and 
Lieuenant Claudius Ballard that of the 3rd battalion. The 
work of these detachments was at all times of a high order of 
excellence, and dtiring engagements both officers and men in 
numerous instances went out into the open and rendered first 
aid to the wounded after terrific fire. Each man wounded, 
however slightly, was given an injection of anti-tetanic serum 
and ae a result no cases of tetanus were reported, nor were 
any eases of gas baccilus infection reported. During the 
severe fighting around the Guilliminet and de la Riviere 
Farms, more help was needed and Lie-tenant Park Tancil, 
dental surgeon, volunteered to take charge of one of the first 
aid stations which was daily receiving showers of shells from 
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the enemy batteries. Lieutenant Claudius Ballard, though 
wounded during the fighting, refused to be evacuated and 
continued his duties administering to the wounded. Major 
James R. White made daily rounds of the first aid stations in 
the lines, disregarding the intense fire of the enemy and per- 
sonally dressing numbers of wounded. For their heroic eon- 
duct in administering to the wounded imder fire, Major "White 
and Lieutenants TancU and Ballard as well as several enlisted 
men of the Medical Detachment, were awarded the French 
Croix de Guerre, and Private Alfred Williamson of the 
detachment was awarded both the French Croix de Guerre 
and the American Distinguished Service Cross. 



EosTEH OF Officebs Old 8th Ilunois (370th Infantry) 
(All Negroes unleBS otherwlee designated.) 

Field and StafT— F. A. Den 1 son, commanding until July 12, 1918, 
Invalided home; Col, T. A. Roberts (white), commanding after Juij' 12, 1918: 
Major James R. While, surgeon; Major W, H, Roberta (white), operation 
officer; Capt. Charlea W. Fillmore, personnel officer; Capt John H. Patlon. 
commanding 2n(l battalion ; Capt. James E. Dunjil, assistant to adjutant: 
1st Lieut. George Murpbj', assistant to adjutant: 1st Lieul. Louis C. Wash- 
ington, administratlTe officer; 2nd Lieut. Noble SIssle, assistant to adminis- 
trative officer: 1st Lieut. Park Tancll, dentist: lat Lieut. John T. demons, 
chaplain. 

First Battalion — Major Rufus M. Stohes, commanding: 2nd LleuL M. P. 
Stapleton (white), battalion adjutant; Capt. Spencer C. Dlckerson, medical 
officer; Ist Lieut. Harry W. Jones, battalion supply officer. 

Company A — Capt. Stewart A. Belts, lat Lieut. John L. McDon'ald, 
lat Lieut. Robert L. Cbavis, 2nd. Lieut. Wycham Tyler, 2nd LleuU Howard 
F. Bell, 2nd LleuL Wltlls Btearles. 

Company B— Capt. Stuart Alexander, Ist LleuL Robert P. Hurd, lat 
Lieut. Franklin McFarland, 1st Lieut. Samuel Ransom, 2nd Lieut. Fr«d K. 
Johnaon, 2nd Lieut, Samuel Block. 

Company C — Capt. James H. Smith, lat Lieut, Samuel S. Gordon, Ist 
Lieut. Harry N. Shelton, Ist Lieut Arthur Jones, 2nd LleuL Elmer J. Myers, 
2nd Lieut. Roy B. Tlsdell. 

Machine Gun Company — Captain Devere J. Warner, 1st LleuL George C, 
Lacey, 2nd Lieut. Thomas A. Painter, 2nd Lieut. Bernard MeGwln. 2nd LleuL 
Homer C. Kelly, 2nd Lieut. Julian D. Rainey. 

Second Battalion — Capt. John H, Patton, commanding; lat Lieut 
Samuel A. McGowan, battalion adjutant; 1st Lieut James F. Lawaon. medi- 
cal officer; 1st Lieut Rufus H. Bacote, medical officer; 1st Lieut William 
Nichols, battalion supply officer. 
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Compsnr F — Capt. Rulua Reed, lit Lieut. Carter W. Wesley, 2aa Lieut. 
Edward Douglao, Znd Lieut. Robert A. D. Blrchett. 

Company G — Capt. Georire M. Allen, 1st Lieut. Durand Harding. Ist 
Lieut. Gerald C. Bunn, 1st Lieut. Harvey E. JohaBon, 2nd Lieut. Clarence H. 
Bouchane. 

Company H — Capt. James C. Hall, lat Lieut. Harry L, Allen, Ist Lieut. 
George L. AmoB, let Lieut. Blnga Dlsmond, 2nd Lieut Lawrence Wltlette, 
2nd Lieut. John A. HalL 

Machine Gun Company No. 3 — Capt. Lllburn Jackson, 2nd Lieut Frank 
T. Logan, 2nd Lieut Junius Walthall, 2nd Lieut William A. Barnett 

Third Battalion — Lieut. Col. Otla B. Duncan, commanding: Znd Lieut. 
Stanley B. Norvell. battalion adjutant; 1st Lieut. Claudius Ballard, medical 
oflteer; 1st Lieut. William J. Warfleld, battalion supply otDcer. 

Company I — Capt. Lorin O. Sanford, iBt Lieut. Howard R. Brown. 2nd 
Lieut D. Lincoln Reld, 2nd Lieut. Gdmond G. Wliite, 3nd Lieut Oswald Des 
Verney, 2nd Lieut. Harry J, Douglaa. 

CDmi)aDy L — Capt. William B. Crawford, lat Lieut. Frank Robinson, 
proTost officer; Ist Lieut Frank W. Bates, 2nd Lieut James H. Peyton, 2nd 
Lieut Luther J. Harris. 

Company M — Capt. Edward W. Spearman, 1st Lieut. Osceola A. Brown- 
ing, lat Lieut Jerome L. Hubert, 2nd Lieut, Lawson Price, 2nd Lieut. IrrlnB 
T. Howe, 2nd Lieut Larkland P. Hewitt 

Machine OuQ Company No. 3 — Capt Matthew Jackson, 1st Lieut. Wil- 
liam C. P. PhllllpB, 2nd Lieut Charles C. Jackson, 2nd Lieut Clyde W. Don- 
aldson, 2nd Lieut George F. Proctor. 

Special Unrrs 

Headquarters Company — Capt. Lewis E. Joiinaon, 1st Lieut. Robert A, J. 
Shaw, let Lieut. Benote H. Lee, 2nd Lieut Elias F. E. Wiltlama, pioneer 
offlcer; 2nd Lieut RufuB B. Jackson. Stottes mortar; 2nd Lieut. Reginald W. 
Harang, signal offlcer. 

Supply Company— Capt. Lloyd G, Wheeler, Ist Lieut. Harry Wheeler, 
ist Lieut. James A. Riggs, Ist Lieut Dan M. Moore, medical offlcer; 2nd 
Lieut Augustus M. Fisher, veterinary surgeon. 

Depot Company K— Capt Wm. H. Lewis, commanding; End Lieut Alvln 
M. Jordan, adjutant; 1st Lieut Norman Garrett, iBt Lieut Napoleon B- Roe. 
dentist; 1st Lieut George W. Antolne. medical officer; 2nd Lieut. Avon H. 
Williams; 2nd Lieut Edward L. Goodlett. 2nd Lieut Frank Corbin. 2nd Lieut 
Frederick L. Slade. 2nd Lieut Walter H. Aiken, 2nd Lieut. Rufus A. Atklna, 
2nd Lieut James T. Baiter, 2nd Lieut. John S. Banks, 2nd Lieut. Marcus 
A. Bernard. 2nd Lieut. Charles E. Bryant 2nd Lieut Henry II. Carr. 2nd 
Lieut Horace E. Colley, 2nd Lieut Ira R. CoIllnB, 2nd Lieut Charles H. 
Conley. Znd Lieut. Bernle B. Cowan. 2nd Lieut Flenold Cunningham, 3nd 
Lieut. Frank P. Dawson, 2nd Lieut. Samuel A. DUIard. 2nd Lieut John W. 
Harrla. 
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BOLL OF HONOR 

Heroes of Old 8th Illinois 

Negro National Guardsmen known in France as the 370th 
Infantry, who were decorated with the Croix de Guerre. The 
exploits of some of these men and also of some of those in 
the appended list decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross, are mentioned in the chapters devoted to the regiment. 

Col. T. A. Roberts (white) 
Lieut. Col. Otis B. Duncan 
Major James R. White 
Capt. John H. Patton 
Capt. Chester Sanders 
Capt. John T. Prout 
Capt Samuel R. Gwynne 
Capt. Devere J. Warner 
Capt. Wm. B. Crawford 
Capt George M. Allen 
Capt James C. Hall 
Capt Stuart Alexander 
Capt Mathew Jackson 
Capt James H. Smith 
Lieut. Park Tancil 
Lieut Osceola A. Browning 
Lieut George C. Lacey 
Lieut Frank Robinson 
Lieut Claudius Ballard 
Lieut Charles C. Jackson 
Lieut William J. Warfleld 
Lieut Samuel S. Gordon 
Lieut Robert P. Hurd 
Lieut Henry N. Shelton 
Lieut Henry P. Cheatham 
Lieut Stanley B. Norvell 
Lieut Roy B. Tisdell 
Lieut Thomas A. Painter 
Lieut Lawson Price 
Lieut Lincoln D. Reid 
Lieut Elmer J. Myers 
Sergt Norman Henry 
Sergt Clarence T. Gibson 
Sergt. Matthew Jenkins 
Sergt. Cecil Nelson 
Sergt. Howard Templeton 
Sergt Chas. T. Monroe 
Sergt Derry Brown 
Corp. James R. Brown 
Corp. Lewis Warner 
Corp. Joseph Henderson 
Corp. Maceo A. Tenralon 
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Corp. Wltllam Stevenson 

Corp. Emll Laurent 

Corp. Charles T Brock 

Pvt. Nathaniel C. Wblte (deceased) 

Prt, Robert Pride 

Prt. George B. White 

Prt Howard Sheffleld 

Prt. CornellUB Robtneon 

Prt. Ulysses Sayles 

Prt William Cuff (deceased) 

Prt Hugh Glvens 

Prt Arthur Johnson 

Prt Rnrua Pitts 

Prt Olbert Dorsey 

Prt William Hurdle 

Prt Bee McKiEsic 

Pvt Jonas Paxton 

Pvt Harry Pearson 

Prt Paul Turlington 

Prt Reed J. Brown 

Prt Paul Jotuuon 

Prt Reedy Jones 

Prt Alonzo Keller 

Prt Leroy Lindsay 

Prt La-vern Massey 

Prt Josiab Nevees 

Prt !ra Taylor 

Prt Jesse Ferguson 

Prt 'William M. Robinson 



Awarded DistingniBhed Service Crosses by General 
Pershing: 

Capt WiUluD B. Cnwtord 

Ueut Wtltlsm J. Warfield 

Serst Norman Henry 

Sergt Ralph Glbaon 

Serst Robert Barnes 

Sergt Cbarles T. Honroe 

Sergt Emmett Thompson 

Sergt Lester Fossie 

Sergt Matthew Jenkins 

Prt Tom Powell deceaaed) 

Pvt Andrew McCall 

Pvt Wm, Cnff (deceased) 

Pvt Splrley Irby 

Prt Alfred WJlIlanwon 

Pvt William G. Hurdle 

Prt Harry Pearson 

Prt Alonso Walton 

Prt Leroy Darla 

Prt James Faqoay 

Prt NatlianM C WUte (deceased) 

Pvt Artliar Johnson 



CHAPTER XVin. 

BLOOD OF THE BLACK AND AVHITE IN ONE 
Rr\TJLET OF DEPARTING LIFE 

LiNcoLN.'s Pkophetic Wobds — Neqboes Alongside Best Sou- 
msiss IN THE WoBLD — HoLD Tkeib Own — The 372nd Regi- 

MBNT BbIOADED WiTH VbTEBANS OP THE MaENE FaMOUS 

"Red Hand" Divibion — Occupy Hn-L 304 at Vbbdun — 
Nine Days Battle in "Bloody Abgonne" — Admieation 
OF THE Feench — CoNSPictTOtTs Compon;ents OP 372nd — 
Cheonolooy OF Service. 



They will probably belp Id some trying time 
to keep the jewel of liberty In the family of freedom. 
— Abraham Lincoln. 

Propbetic words uttered by the Great Emancipator con- 
cerning the Negroes of America. The Negroes helped. They 
would have helped in much greater measure had they been 
given the opportunity. 

Fighting for the first time on the soil of the world's most 
famous battleground — Europe — and for the first time brought 
into direct comparison with the best soldiers of the world, 
they proved themselves able to hold their own where tests of 
courage, endurance and aggressiveneBS were most severe. 

They fought valiantly in the vicinity of Chateau Thierry, 
on the Veale, on the Aillette, in the Argonne, and various 
other sectors ; and in the final drive at Metz. They vanquished 
the Germans who opposed them; the heaviest fire of the 
enemy failing to stop their advance. 

No part of the 93rd Division made a more gallant record 
than the 372nd regiment. Throughout its service in France 
it was a part of the famous French 157tb Division known as 
the "Red Hand" division, under the command of General 
Goybet. It was this division which first opposed the Huns at 
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the Mame in 1914. To brigade the Negro soldiers with such 
famous veterans was a rare mark of distinction and placed 
the black men on their mettle at all times. 

The 372nd arrived in France on April 14 and went into 
training with the French eleven days later. On May 29 the 
regiment took over a sector in the Argonne and on June 20 
was sent to the trenches just west of Verdun, occupying the 
famous battle-Bwept HiU 304, and sections at Fonr de Paris 
and Vauqiiois, On Hill 304 thousands of French and Ger- 
mans had fallen as the battle line swung back and forward. 
That this hill was given to the Negroes to hold demonstrated 
that as soldiers they had already won the confidence of the 
French. 

The regiment's first engagemenf was in the Champagne 
sector with Monthois as an objective. Here came the real test. 
The Negroes were eager to get into the fight. They cheered 
and sang when the announcement came that their opportunity 
had arrived — but the question was; back of their enthusiasm 
had they the staying qualithes drilled into European troops 
through centuries of training in the science of warfare. 

The answer was that some of the heaviest and most effec- 
tive fighting of the day was done by the Negro regiment. From 
June 6th to September 10th, the 372nd was stationed in the 
bloody Argonne forest or in the vicinity of Verdun. On the 
night of September 25th they were summoned to take part 
in the Argonne offensive and were in that terrific drive, one 
of the decisive engagements of the war, from September 28th 
to October 7th. 

In the nine days' battle the Negroes not only proved 
their fighting qualities in an ordeal such as men rarely have 
been called upon to face, but these qualities in deadly strik- 
ing power and stubborn resistance in crises, stood out with 
such distinction that the coveted Croix de Gnerre was bestowed 
upon the regiment. 

The casualty list of the 372nd in this and previous fight- 
ing carried 500 names of men killed, wounded and gassed. 
For their achievements they were at once cited for bravery 
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and efficiency in General Orders from the corps commander 
transmitted through their French diviaional chief. It was 
dated October 8th and read as follows: 

In tranBinitting you wltb legitimate pride the thanks and congratu- 
lations of General Gamier Dupleesie. allow me, my dear trlends oF all 
ranks. American and French, to address you from the bottom of th« heart 
of a ohfet and soldier, the expression of gratitude for the glory you hafe 
lent to our good IGTth Division. During these nine days of hard fighting 
you have progressed eight kilometers (1.S miles) through powertulty 
organized defenses, taken 600 prisoners, captured 15 heavy guns, 20 mlnen- 
werfers and nearly 150 machine guns, secured an enormous amount of 
engineering material and important supplies of artillery ammunition, and 
brought down by your fire three enemy aeroplanes. The "Red Hand" sign 
or the Slvlslon, has, thanks to you. become a bloody band which took the 
Bocbe by the throat and made him cry for mercy. You have well avenged 
our glorious dead. Goibct. 

In a communication delivered to the colonel of the regi- 
ment on October 1st, Oeueral Goybet said: 

Tour troops have been admirable In their attack. Tou must be proud 
OF the courage of your officers and men, and I consider it an honor to have 
them under my command. The bravery and dash of your regiment «on the 
admiration ot the Moroccan Division, wbo are themselves versed la war- 
tare. Thanks to you, during these bard days, tbe division was at all times 
In advance ot all other divisions of the Army Corps. I am sending you all 
luy thanks and bes you to transmit tbem to your subordinates. I call on 
your wounded. Their morale Is higher than any praise. 

The high honor of having its flag decorated with the Croix 
de Guerre was bestowed upon the regiment in the city of 
Brest just a few days before it embarked for the return to 
America, Vice Admiral Moreau, tbe French commander of 
the port of Brest, officially represented his government in, 
tile ceremony. It was intended as France's appreciation of 
the services of these Negro fighters. 

The decoration took place at one of the most prominent 
points in the city and was witnessed by thousands of French 
soldiers and civilians, as well as by sailors and soldiers of 
several nations. 

One of the conspicuous components of the 372nd was the 
battalion, formed from what formerly was known as the 1st 
Separate Battalion of the District of Columbia National 
Gnard. This famoas old Washington organization has a long. 
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proud history. Many of the members were veterans of the 
Spanish-American war. At the close of the European war, 
the organization nnmbered 480 men from the city of Wash- 
ington, twenty of whom had been decorated one or more times 
for individual bravery under fire. 

The battalion ■was first assembled at Potomac Park on 
the Speedway in Washington, shortly after the declaration 
of war. The men spent almost half a year at the camp, dur- 
ing which time they had the important assignment of guard- 
ing railway and highway bridges and adjacent points around 
the National Capitol. They also had the proud distinction of 
guarding the secret archives and departments at Washington, 
a duty which required unquestioned loyalty and for which 
the Negroes were well seleeteci 

It seemed at the time an inconspicuous bit of war tune 
soldiering, and they were long trying days to the men. But 
it was a service which required intelligence and nerve, as the 
likelihood was great that the enemy's agents in this country 
would strike in the vicinity of the seat of government. That 
saeh responsible duty was delegated to the Negroes was a 
high compliment from the military authorities. The manner 
in which they discharged the duty is shown in the fact that 
no enemy depredations of any consequence occurred in the 
vicinity of Washington, 

After a period of training at Camp Stewart, Newport 
News, Va., the battalion was sent to France. Its colored com- 
mander was dead. Other colored officers were soon super- 
seded, leaving the chaplain, Lieutenant Arrlngton Helm, the 
only colored oflBeer attached to the organization. 

Arriving at St. Nazairo. Franco, April 14, 1918, the bat- 
talion was soon sent to Conde en Barrois, where it underwent 
a period of intensive training with special preparation for 
sector warfare. The instructors were French. Lessons were 
hard and severe, but the instructors afterwards had much 
cause for pride in their pupils. 

From the training camp the battalion and regiment pro- 
ceeded to the Argonne front, at first settling in the vicinity 
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of La Chalade. It was there the soldiers received their first 
taste of warfare, and it was there their first casualties 
occurred. 

September 13th the outfit withdrew and retired to the 
rear for a special training prior to participation in the gen- 
eral attack from Verdun to the sea. On the morning of 
September 28th the District of Columbia battalion was sent 
to the front to relieve a regiment of famous Moroccan shock 
troops. It was at this time that the Champagne offensive 
took such a decided turn and the Washington men from that 
time on were taking a most active and important part in the 
p,'oneral fighting. They distinguished themselves at Ripont 
just north of St. Jlenehold. They suffered greatly during 
their valiant support of an advanced position in that sector. 
Despite its Tosses the battalion fought courageously ahead. 
Prior to that it had occupied Hill 304 at Verdun, It had the 
distinction of being the first American outfit to take over that 
sector. The battalion fought doggedly and bravely at Ripont 
and succeeded in gaining much valuable territory, as well as 
enemy machine gnus and supplies and ninety Hun prisoners. 
Later the battalion held a front line position at Mon- 
thois, and it finally formed a salient in the line of the 9th 
French Army Corps. It was subjected to a long period of 
gruelling fire from the Boches' famous Austrian 883 and 
machine guns, and an incessant barrage from German 
weapons of high caliber. 

The regiment moved south to the Vosges, where the bat- 
talion took up a position tn subsector B, in front of St. Marie 
Aus Mines, where it was situated when word of the armistice 
came. 

The record of the Negro warriors from the District of 
Columbia is very succinctly contained in a diary kept by 
Chaplain Lieutenant Arrington Holm. It relates the activi- 
ties of the unit from the time they sailed from Newport 
News, March 30, 1917, until the end of the war. It is also a 
condensed account of the major operations of the 372nd regi- 
ment. The diary follows: 
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March 30 — ^Embarked from Newport News, Va., for over- 
seas duty on the U. S. S. Snsquehanna. 

April 14 — ^Disembarked at St. Nazaire and marched to 
rest camp. 

April 21 — ^Left rest camp. Base section No. 1 and 
entrained for Vaubecourt. 

April 23 — ^Arrived at Vaubecourt at 7 p. m. Left Vaube- 
court at 8 :30 p. m. and hiked in a heavy rainstorm to Conde 
en Barrois. 

April 25 — ^Assigned to school under French officers. 

May 26 — ^Left Conde en Barrois at 8 a. m. in French 
motor trucks for Les Senades. 

May 29 — Our regiment today took over the sector desig- 
nated as Argonne West, 

May 31 — ^In front line trenches. 

June 20 — Changed sectors, being assigned to the Vau- 
quois sector, a subsector of the Verdun front. The 157th 
Division is stationed in reserve. The enemy is expected to 
attack. 

July 13 — Left for Hill 304 on the Verdun sector. Colonel 
Young has been relieved from command and Colonel Hers- 
chell Tupes has assumed command. 

July 25— Left Sivry la Perche to take over Hill 304. 
Arrived at Hill 304 at 9 p. m. 

August 16 — ^Heavily shelled by regiment of Austrians 
opposing us. Two Americans and one Frenchman in the 
regiment killed. 

August 20 — ^Lieutenant James Sanford, Company A, 
captured by the Germans. 

August 21 — Fight by French and German planes over 
our lines. Very exciting. 

September 8— Left Hill 304. Believed by 129th infantry 
of the 33rd Division. Hiked in rain and mud for Brocourt. 

September 14 — ^Arrived at Juvigny at noon. 
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September 17 — Left Juvigay for Brieime la Chateau at 
8 p. m. Passed through Brienne la Chateau and reached 
Vitray la Francois this aftenioon. The city is near the 
Marne. 

September 18 — Ililced to Jessecourt, All colored officers 
left the regiment today. 

September 28— Arrived at Hans. The regiment was ill 
action in the vicinity of Ripont. The third battalion took 
up a battle position near Bipont. 

September 29— The third battalion went over the top. 
The Germans are in retreat. Our positions are being bom- 
barded. The machine gun fire is terrific and 88 millimeter 
shells are falling as thick and fast as hailstones. We are 
unable to keep up with the enemy. This afternoon it is 
raining. This makes it bad for the wounded of whom there 
are many. 

September 30 — The first battalion is now on our right 
and advancing fast despite the rain and mud. The machine 
gnn opposition is strenuous. Our casualties are small. We 
have captured a large number of prisoners. 

October 1 — Our advance is meeting with increased oppo- 
sition. The enemy has fortified himself on a hill just ahead. 
The ground prevents active support by the French artillery. 
Still we are giving the Germans no rest. They are now 
retreating across the valley to one of their supply bases. 
The enemy is burning his supplies. We have taken the 
village at Ardeuil. Our losses have been heavy but the 
Germans have lost more in killed, wounded and taken 
prisoner than have our forces. On our right the first 
battalion has entered the village of Sechault, after some hard 
fighting by Company A. 

October 4 — The Second battalion is going in this morn- 
ing. We are resting at Vieux three kilometers from Mon- 
thois, one of the enemy's railroad centers and base hospitals. 
The enemy is destroying supplies and moving wounded. We 
can see trains moving out of Monthois. Oar artillery is bom- 
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barding all roads and railroads in the vicinity. The enemy's 
fire is intense. We expect a counterattack. 

October 5 — The enemy's artillery has opened up. We 
are on the alert. They have attacked and a good stiff hand 
to hand combat ensued. The Germans were driven back 
with heavy losses. We have taken many prisoners from about 
twelve different G-erman regiments. We continued our 
advance and now are on the outskirts of Monthois. 

October 6 — The enemy is throwTUg a stiff barrage on 
the lines to our left where the 333rd French Infantry is 
attacking. We can see the Huns on the run. The liaison work 
of the 157th Division is wonderful ; not the slightest gap has 
been left open. Our patrols entered Monthois early this 
morning and were driven out by machine gun fire, but re- 
turned with a machine gun and its crew. We will be relieved 
by the 76th infantry regiment at 8 p. m. We hiked over the 
ground we had fought so hard to take to Minnecourt, where 
the regiment proceeded to reorganize. 

October 12 — Left Valmy today and continued to Vigne- 
mont. 

October 13 — Arrived at Vignemont. Hiked fifteen kilo- 
meters to St. Leonard. 

October 15 — Left St. Leonard for Van de Laveline in the 
Vosges. We arrived at Van de Laveline at 10 ;15 p. m. and 
took over a sector. 

November 11 — A patrol of Company A took several 
prisoners from a Gorman patrol. Received word of the sign- 
ing of the armistice at 11 a. m. today. Martial music was 
played. The colors of the regiment are displayed in front of 
the post command. 

It is related that the Washington fighters, as well as the 
other members of the 372nd regiment, received the news of 
the armistice with more of disappointment than joy, for they 
had made all preparations to advance with the French 
through Lorraine. 



CHAPTER XIX 

COMRADES ON THE MARCH. 
BROTHERS IN THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 

Policy of Substituting "White Officers — Injustice to 
Capable Negroes — Disappointment but up Open Resent- 
ment — Showed Themselves Soldiebs — Istenser Fight- 
ing Spirit Aroused — Race Forgotten in Perils of Wab 
— Both Whites and Blacks Generous — Affection Be- 
TTVEEN Officers and Men — Negroes Preferred Death to 
Captivity — OuTsTANDiNr. Heroes of 371st and 372nd — 
Winners op Crosses, 

/■^HANGING from Negro to white officers was in accord- 
^^ anee with the military policy of the American Govern- 
ment ; the generic inspiration and root heing found in national 
prejudice, incident to the institution of slavery and the spirit 
of racial caste and narrowness, that still disgraces it. Doubt 
was pretended to be entertained of the ability of the colored 
man to command, and although there were not lacking cham- 
pions for the policy of placing capable Negroes in command 
of Negro units, the weight of opinion; superinduced and 
fostered by racial prejudice, inclined to the opposite course. 
In the light of the fine record made by such Negro officers 
as were given responsible commands, let us hope for the 
future honor of the nation; preening herself as being in the 
vanguard of the progressive commonwealths of the age, that 
a policy so unjust, narrow and unworthy will; as quickly as 
feasible be abandoned. In favor of Negro commanders is the 
additional testimony of high French generals, who knew no 
color distinction and could see no reason why a Negro should 
not command his own race troops if he had intelligence, 
courage and military skill. Indeed there are not wanting in 
the annals of French warfare brilliant examples where men 
of African blood commanded not only mnlattoes and blacks, 
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bnt heroic whites as well. It is not of record that those white 
Frenchmen showed any reluctance to follow such leaders or 
viewed them with less affection than they did their white 
officers. 

One should not say that the Negro troops would have 
fought any hettcr under the men of their own race. They 
achieved all possible glory as it was. They simply did their 
duty whether their officers were white or black. But that 
they did not fight any the less valiantly or efficiently under 
men of their o^^ti race is abundantly proven by the record of 
the 370th, or the 8th Diinois as the soldiers and their people 
fitill prefer to call it; and other imits which had Negroes in 
responsible positions. 

That there was disappointment, chagrin and anger in the 
rank and file of the Negro soldiers when their own officers 
were taken from them and white men substituted was natural 
and quite to be expected. 

However, there was little open murmuring. While the 
Negro regarded the removal of the officers who had trained 
him and were, in a sense, his comrades, unfair and imcalled 
for, his fighting spirit, seemed to burn with an intenser heat; 
a determination to do his best to show and shame the spirit 
that robbed him of his own race leaders, and at the same 
time convince his white commanders of the stuff he was 
made of. 

There was much disappointment in the ranks of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia battalion, when the place of its old leader 
was taken by Major Clark L. Dickson, twenty-seven years of 
age, one of the youngest — if not the youngest — of battalion 
commanders in the American army. But their disappoint- 
men was soon allayed, for Major Dickson made an enviable 
recx)rd. He received the Croix de Guerre with this citation: 

"Most efficient officer, valorous and Intrepid, acting In dual capacity as 
regimental adjutant and operation officer. Displayed Ibe utmost enerFy In 
issuing operation orders during the period between September 26th and 
October 6th. 1918. and especially distinguished blmaelf In croaelng a road- 
way under violent artillery Are to give asBlBtance to a wounded brother officer. 
His clear view of the situation at all times and the accuracy with which h« 
Issued the necessary orders required of him, contributed largely to tha 
success of the regiment." 
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Many of his men have stated that the citation only hinted 
at the real accomplishments of Major Dickson. 

In the rigors of war and the perils of battle, men serving 
Bide by side, forget race. They simply realize that they are 
sharing hardships in common ; are beset by a common foe and 
are the subjects of common dangers. Under such circum- 
stances they become comrades. They learn to admire each 
other and -willingly give to each other a full measure of 
praise and appreciation. The Negro soldiers generally, have 
expressed unstintedly, approbation and praise of their white 
officers; and the officers have been equally generous. Here 
is an appreciation by one of the officers of the 372nd regi- 
ment. Lieutenant Jerome Meyer of Washington, concerning 
the men of that organization : 

"CaBualtles were heavy because the colored lada toueht to the laet. 
cheerfultj accepting death in preference to captivity. Their adeptneSB In 
mastering the throwing of hand grenades and In operating the machine gune 
aulckly won tbem the esteem of the French. Remember, that the colored 
lads were quite new to warfare. But In the Champagne they fought with 
a persistence and courage that enabled Ibem to hold permanently the 
ground they gained and won tor many oC them their decorationa. Not a Tew 
of the prlBonera taken by the regiment declared that the Oermans were In 
positive tear of the Negroes, who, they complained, would never quit even 
under terrible Are." 

One of the outstanding heroes of the 372nd regiment was 
Sergeant Ira Payne, of 325 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. He won the Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished 
Service Cross, and according to his comrades, ' 'was not afraid 
of the devil himself.*' His story as related by himself on his 
retnrn home, follows : 

"During the Sgbling at Sechault the Germans were picking off the 
men at my platoon Trom behind a bush. Tbey had several machine guns 
and kept up a deadly fire in spite of our rifle lire directed at the bush. 
We did our best to stop those machine guns, but the German aim became so 
accurate that they were picking off five of my men every minute. We 
couldn't stand for that, 

"Well, I decided that I would get that little machine gun nest myself, 
and ! went after It. I left our company, detoured, and. by a piece oF luck 
got behind the bush. I got my rifte Inio action and 'knocked ofT two ot 
those German machine gunners. That ended it. The other Germans couldn't 
stand so much excitement. The Bocbes surrendered and I took them Into 
cur trenches as prlBonerB." 
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Not a long story for such an able and courageous exploit, 
yet it contains the germ for an epic recital on bravery. 

First Sergeant John A. Johnson a colored member of 
Company B, was decorated with the Croix de Guerre mth 
palm for exceptional bravery during a charge over the top, 
and for capturing single-handed, two Hun soldiers who later 
proved valuable as sources of information. Sergeant John- 
son's home was at 1117 New Jersey Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. He was equally reticent about boasting of his deeds. 

"Near Sechault during the time the District men were making a big 
effort to capture tbe town," BBld Johnson, "1 was put In Ute front Unee DOt 
fifty [eet away Irom the enemy. A greater part of the time I was exposed 
to machine gun fire. I suppose I got my medsl because I stuck to my men 
in the trenches and going over tbe lop. Quite a few of tbe boys were 
bumped olt at that point." 

Another hero was Benjamin Butler, 'a private. The 
citation with his Croix de Guerre read: *'For displaying 
gallantry and bravery and distinguishing himself in carrying 
out orders during the attack on Sechault, September 29, 1918, 
under heavy bombardment and machine gun fire." 

"I did very Jittle," Butler aald. "During this fight with several others, 
I carried dispatcbes to the (rout line trenches from beadquarters. They 
decorated me. I Euppose. because I was the only one lucky enough to escape 
being knocked off." 

Private Charles E. Cross of 1157 Twenty-first street, 
Washington, D. C. was awarded the Croix de Guerre, his cita- 
tion reading: "For bis speed and reliability in carrying 
orders to platoons in the first line under the enemy's bom- 
bardment on September 29, 1918." In some cases he had to 
creep across No Man's Land and a greater part of the time 
was directly exposed to the enemy's fire. 

Private William H. Braxton, a member of the machine 
gun company of the regiment, whose residence was at 2!0G 
Ward Place, Washington D, C, received the Croix de Guerre 
for "displaying zealous bravery." 
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gailanCiT In opening flre od the enem^ and bllllag ooe &□■! ironiidlng sev- 
eral others, finally dleperaljig the entire party. '' 

"The men who stuck by me when death stared them In their faces," 
said Braston, "deBerre Just as much credit as ! do. [ was only the tem- 
porary leader of the men." 

Corporal Depew Pryor, of Detroit, Michigan, was 
awarded the Medal Militaire, one of the most coveted honors 
within the gift of the French army, as well as the American 
Distinguished Service Cross. Pryor saw Germans capture 
a Frenchman. Grabbing an armful of grenades, he dashed 
upon the Germans killing, wounding or routing a party of 
ten and liberating the Frenchman. 

Sergeant Bruce Meddows, 285 Erskine street, Detroit, 
Michigan, brought home the Croix de Guerre with silver star, 
which he won for bringing do^vn an aeroplane with an auto- 
matic rifle. 

To have forty-sis horses which he drove in carting am- 
munition up to the front lines, killed in five months was the 
experience of Arthur B. Hayes, 174 Pacific Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. He returned home sick, with practically no wounds 
after risking his life daily for months. 

Sergeant George H. Jordan of Company L, whose home 
was in Boston, Mass., won the Croix de Guerre and palm for 
taking charge of an ammunition train at Verdun, when the 
commanding officer had been killed by a shell, He saved and 
brought through eight of the seventeen wagons. 

Lieutenant James E. Sanford of Washington, D. C, one 
of the early Negro officers of the 372nd, was captured in Ave- 
court Woods near Verdun, August 19, 1918, He was endeav- 
oring to gain a strategic position with Us men when he was 
met by an overpowering force concealed behind camouflaged 
outposts, he was taken to Karlsruhe and transferred to three 
other German prison camps, in all of which he suffered from 
bad and insufficient food and the brutality of the German 
guards. 

Major Johnson led his battalion of the 372nd in an attack 
in the Champagne which resulted in the capture of a Qer- 
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man trench, 100 prisoners, an ammunition dump, thirty 
machine guns and two howitzers. He received the Croix de 
Guerre and the Legion of Honor decoration from the French, 
as well as the Distinguished Service Cross from -General 
Pershing. 

Company B of the 372nd, took at Sechault in a raid, 
seventy-five prisoners and four machine gima. 

One of the distinguished units of the 372nd, was the old 
and famous Company L of the Massachusetts National Guard. 
This nnit was assemhled at Camp Devens and left soon after 
the declaration of war for the south. It was stationed for a 
time at Newport News, and was then incorporated with the 
372nd, went to France with that organization and saw its 
share of service throughout the campaign. Other distin- 
guished units were the well known Ninth Ohio Battalion Na- 
tional Guard, and National Guard companies from Connecti- 
cut, Maryland and Tennessee. 

Brigaded with the 372nd in the French "Bed Hand'* 
division, was another Negro regiment, the 37l8t, made up 
principally of selectives from South Carolina. It was com- 
manded by Colonel P. L. Miles. Among the officers were 
Major Thomas Moffatt and Captain William R. Eichey from 
Charleston, 

The regiment saw practically the same service as the 
372nd under General Goybet, was mentioned in divisional 
and special orders, was decorated by Vice Admiral Moreau, 
Maritime Prefect of Brest, at the same time the honor was 
conferred on the 372nd. The two regiments were together 
for seven months. The men of the 37l3t especially distin- 
guished themselves at Crete des Observatories, Ardcuil and 
in the plains of Monthois. Seventy-one individual members 
received the Croix de Guerre and some the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Among the latter were the following: 

Sergeant Lee R. McClelland, Medical Detachment, home 
address, Boston, Mass., for extraordinary heroism in action 
near Ardeuil, September 30, 1918. 
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Corporal Sandy E. Jonea, Company C, home address 
Sumter, S. C; for extraordinary heroism in action in the 
Champagne, September 28 and 29, 1918. 

Private Bruce Stoney, Medical Detachment, home ad- 
dress, Allendale, S. C ; for extraordinary heroism in action 
near Ardeuil, September 29, 1918. 

Private Charlie Butler, Machine Gmi Company, home ad- 
dress, McCorab, Miss.; for extraordinary heroism in action 
near Ardeuil, September 29, 1918. 

Private Willie Boston, Machine Gun Company, home 
address, Eoopville, Ga. ; for extraordinary heroism in action 
near Ardeuil, September 29, 1918. 

Private Tillman Webster, Machine Gun Company, home 
address, Alexandria, La.; for extraordinary heroism in action 
near Ardeuil, September 29, 1918. 

Private Ellison Moses, Company C, home address, Mayes- 
ville, S. C. ; for extraordinary heroism in action near Ardeuil, 
September 30, 1918. 

Private Hunius Diggs, Company G, home address, Liles- 
ville, N. C. ; for extraordinary heroism in action near Ardeuil, 
September 30, 1918. 

The two regiments, besides the regimental Croix de 
Guerre, awarded for gallantry in the Champagne, won indi- 
vidual decorations amounting in the aggregate to 168 Croix 
de Guerre, 38 Distinguished Service Crosses, four Medal 
Militaire and two crosses of the Legion of Honor. 

An incident of the service of the 37l8t and particularly 
emphasizing the honesty and faithfulness of the Negro Y. 
M. C A. and the regiment's medical detachment, was the case 
of Prof. H. 0. Cook, a teacher in the Lincoln High School at 
Kansas City, Mo. Professor Cook, a Y. II. C. A. man 
attached to the sector which the STlst was holding during the 
great offensive in September, went with the men to the front 
Mne trenches and rendered valuable aid among the wounded 
until he was gassed. Owing to the fact that there were no 
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facilities at that particular time, for the safe keeping of money 
and valuables, he carried on his person more than 150,000 
francs (in normal times $30,000) which boys in the regi- 
ment had given him to keep when they went over the top. 

After being gassed he was walked over for an hour before 
being discovered. The money was found and sent by Ser- 
geant Major "White also colored, to general headqaarters at 
Chaumont. When Prof. Cook was discharged from the hos- 
pital and made inquiry about the money, it was returned to 
him. Not a cent was missing. Colonel Miles recommended 
that General Pershing award Prof. Cook a Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross. 

The men of the 93rd Division and other Negro divisions 
and organizations will never forget their French comrades 
and friends. It was a lad of the 371st regiment who wrote 
the following to his mother. The censor allowed the original 
to proceed but copied the extract as a document of human 
interest; in that it was a boyish and unconscious arraignment 
of his own country — for which he with many thousands of 
others, were risking their lives. 

"Mammy, tlieae French people don't botber wUt no color line business. 
Tbey treat us so good that the only time I ever know I'm colored la when I 
look In tbe glass." 

The 371st regiment had 123 men killed in action and 
about 600 wounded or gassed. The casualties of the 372nd 
consisted of 91 killed in action and between 600 and 700 
wounded or gassed. Like tite other Negro regiments of the 
93rd Division, there was comparatively little sickness among 
the men, outside of that induced by hard service conditions. 



HEROES OP THE 371ST AND 372ND. 

The names listed below are cross and medal winners. 
The exploits of some are told in detail in the chapters devoted 
to their regiments. There are many known to have received 
decorations whose names are not yet on the records. 
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Cross of the Legion of Honor 

372ND REGIMENT. 
Major Johnson 



CJorp. Depew Pryor 



Medal Militaire 

372ND REGIMENT. 

Corp. Clifton Morrison 
Pvt Clarence Van Allen 



Distinguished Service Cross 



371ST REGIMENT. 



Sergt Lee R. McClelland 
Corp. Sandy E. Jones 
Pvt Bruce Stoney 
Pvt. Charlie Butler 



Pvt Willie Boston 
Pvt Tillman Wehster 
Pvt. Ellison Moses 
Pvt Hunius Diggs 



Major Johnson 



372ND REGIMENT. 

Sergt. Ira M. Payne 
Corp. Depew Pryor 



Croix de Guerre 

372ND REGIMENT. 



Col. Herschell Tupes 

Major Johnson 

Major Clark L. Dickson 

Lieut Jerome Meyer 

Sergt. Major Samuel B. Webster 

Sergt John A. Johnson 

Sergt Ira M. Payne 

Sergt James A. Marshall 

Sergt Norman Jones 

Pvt Warwick Alexander 

Pvt George H. Budd 

Pvt Thomas A. Frederick 

Pvt John S. Parks 

Pvt Charles H. Murphy 

Pvt William N. Mathew 

Pvt Ernest Payne 



Sergt. Homer Crabtree 
Sergt Norman Winsmore 
Sergt William A. Carter 
Sergt. George H. Jordan 
Sergt Bruce Meddows 
Sergt Harry Gibson 
Corp. John R. White 
Corp. Benjamin Butler 
Corp. March Graham 
Pvt Joseph McKamey 
Pvt William Dickerson 
Pvt William Johnson 
Pvt. Walter Dennis 
Pvt. Charles E. Cross 
Pvt William H. Braxton 
Pvt Nunley Matthews 




In Teench and Valley — The Open Plain — On Mohntaim 
Top — In No Man's Land — Two Classes of Negbo Sol- 
DiEBs Considered — Trained Guardsmen^ and Selectives — 
Gallant 92nd Division — Bace Can Be Peoud op It — Had 
Six Hundred Negbo Officebs — Sets at Best All Doubts 
— Operations of the Division — At Pont a Mousson — 
Great Battle op Metz — Some Beplection^ — CAsnALTiBS 

CONSIDEEED. 



TTISTOEY, as made in France by the Negro soldier, falls 
^^ naturally into two divisions; that which was made by the 
bodies of troops which had an organization prior to the war, 
and whether trained or not, could lay claim to an understand- 
ing of the first principles of military science; and that made 
by the raw selectives — the draft soldiers — to whom the art 
of war was a closed book, something never considered as likely 
to affect their scheme of life and never given more than a 
passing thought. 

We have followed the first phase of it in the wonderful 
combat-records of the colored National Guard, its volunteers 
and recruits. We have seen them like a stone wall hearing 
the brunt of attack from the finest shock troops of the 
Kaiser's Army. We have seen them undaunted by shot and 
shell, advancing through the most terrific artillery fire up to 
that time ever concentrated; rout those same troops, bold 
their ground and even advance under the most powerful 
counter attack which the enemy could deliver. We have fol- 
lowed them from trench to plain, to valley and into the 
mountains and read the story of their battles under all those 
varying conditions. We have pitied them in their trials, 
sympathized with their wounded and ill, been saddened by 
in 
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their lists of dead and finally have seen the survivors come 
home ; have seen them cheered and feted as no men of their 
race ever were cheered and feted before. 

Much of the nation's pride in them was due to the fact 
that it knew them as fighting men ; at least as men who were 
organized for fighting purposes before the war. When thev 
marched away and sailed we had confidence in them; were 
proud of their appearance, their spirit, their willingness to 
serve. The country felt they would not fail to clothe with 
luster their race and maintain the expectations of them. That 
they fulfilled every expectation and more; had come back 
loaded with honors ; finer, manlier men than ever, increased 
the nation *s pride in them. 

Now we come to a contemplation of the other class ; the 
men who knew nothing of military life or military matters ; 
who, most of them, wished to serve but never dreamed of get- 
ting the opportunity. Many of them employed in the cotton 
fields or residing in the remote comers of the country, hardly 
knew there was a war in progress. Some of them realized 
that events out of the ordinary were transpiring through the 
suddenly increased demand for their labor and the higher 
wages offered them. But that Uncle Sam would ever call 
them to serve in his army and even to go far across seas to a 
shadowy — to them, far off land, among a strange people; 
speaking a strange language, had never occurred to most of 
them even in dreams. 

Then all of a sudden came the draft smnmons. The call 
soon penetrated to the farthest nooks of our great land; 
surprised, bewildered but happy, the black* legions began to 
form. 

It already has been noted that with the exception of the 
371st regiment, which went to the 93rd Division, the selectives 
who saw service in the fighting areas, were all in the 92nd 
Division. This was a complete American division, brigaded 
with its own army, commanded through the greater part of 
its service by Major General Ballon and towards the end by 
Major General Martin. 
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While the 92nd Division as a whole, did not get into the 
heavy fighting until the last two jveeks of the war, individual 
units had a taste of it earlier. Service whicli the division as 
a whole did see, was some of the most severe of the war. The 
Negroes of the country may well be proiid of the organization, 
for its record was good all the way through and in the heavy 
fighting was characterized by great gallantry and efficiency. 

One of the outstanding features of the division was the 
fact that it had about six hundred Negro commissioned offi- 
cers. Its rank and file of course, was composed exclusively 
of Negro soldiers. The fine record of the division must for- 
ever set at rest any doubts concerning the ability of Negro 
officers, and any questions about Negro soldiers following 
and fighting under them. It was a splendid record all the 
way through, and Negro officers rendered excellent service at 
all times and under the most trying circumstances. Many of 
these officers, be it understood, were entirely new to military 
life. Some had seen service in the National Guard and some 
had come up from the ranks of the Regular Army, but the 
majority of them were men taken from civilian life and trained 
and graduated from the officer's training camps at Fort Des 
Moines, Camp Taylor, Camp Hancock and Camp Pike. A 
few received commissions from the officers* training schools 
in France. 

The 92nd Division was composed of the 183rd Infantry 
Brigade, consisting of the 365th and 366th Infantry Regi- 
ments and the 350th Machine Gun Battalion; the 184th In- 
fantry Brigade, composed of the 367th and 368th Infantry 
Eegiments and the 351st Machine Gun Battalion; the 167th 
Artillery Brigade consisting of the 349th, 350th and SSlst 
Artillery Regiments; and the 349th Machine Gun Battalion, 
the 317th Trench Mortar Battalion, the 317th Engineers* Reg- 
iment, the 317th Engineers' Train, the 317th Ammunition 
Train, the 317th Supply Train, the 317th Train Headquarters, 
the 92nd Military Police Company; and the Sanitary Train, 
comprising the 365th, 366th 367th and 368th Field Hospital 
and Ambulance Companies. 
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Briefly summarized, the operations of the 92nd Division 
may be stated as follows : Arrived in France the summer of 
1918. After the usual period of intensive training in the 
bagk areas it was divided into several groups for training 
alongside the French in front line trenches. 

In August they took over a sector in the St. Die region 
near the Lorraine border. September 2nd they repulsed an 
enemy raid at LaFontenelle. On September 26th the division 
was a reserve of the First Army Corps in the first phase of 
the Meuse-Argonnc offensive. 

On October 10th they moved to the Marbache sector in 
the vicinity of Pont a Mousson. November 10th they 
advanced, reaching Bois Frehaut and Bois Cheminot, captur- 
ing 710 prisoners. These positions were being consolidated 
on November 11th when the armistice put an end to the 
fighting. Of course there was fighting by some units of the 
division from the time early in the summer when they went 
into the trenches. 

When the Marbache sector was taken over by the 92nd 
Division, "No Man's Land" was owned by the Germans 
and they were aggressively on the offensive. They held 
Belie Farm, Bois de Tete D'Or, Bois Frehaut, Voivrotte 
Farm, Voivrotte Woods, Bois Cheminot and Moulin Brook. 
Baids and the aggressiveness of the patrols of the 92nd 
Division changed the complexion of things speedily. They 
inflicted many casualties on the Germans and took many 
prisoners. 

Each of the places named above was raided by the 
doughty black men as was also Epley, while their patrols 
penetrated north nearly to the east and west line through 
Pagny. The Germans were driven north beyond Frehaut 
and Voivrotte to Cheminot bridge. In their desperation they 
tried to check the Americans by an attempt to destroy the 
bridge over the Seille river. They succeeded in flooding a 
portion of the adjacent country; these tactics demonstrating 
that they conld not withstand the Negro soldiers. West of the 
Seille river excellent results followed the energetic offensive, 
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the Germans losing heavily in killed, wounded and prisoners. 
In nearly every instance the raids were conducted by Negro 
line oflBeers, 

Up to this time the division as a whole, had never been 
in a major battle. Tlie only regiment in it that had seen a 
big engagement was the 368th infantry, which took part in 
the action in the Argonne Forest in September. 

The division's chance came in the great drive on Metz, 
jnst before the end of the war. They were notified at 4 o 'clock 
Sunday morning, November 10th. The motto "See it 
through" of the 367th infantry, known as the "Buffaloes," 
echoed through the whole division. 

They began their advance at 7 o'clock from Pont a Mous- 
aon. Before them was a valley commanded by the heavy 
guns of Metz and by innumerable nests of German machine 
guns. The Negroes seemed to realize that here for the first 
time was the opportunity to show their mettle — that for the 
first time they were going to battle as a division. A sense 
of race pride seemed to stir and actuate every man. Here 
was a chance to show what this great body, composed of cot- 
ton-field Negroes, of stevedores, mechanics, general laborers, 
trades, professional men and those from all walks of civilian 
life who but recently had taken up the profession of arms, 
could do. An opportimity to enact a mighty role was upon 
them, and they played it well. 

Not only were the black infantry and machine gun units 
up at the front; in the thickest of it, but the artillery— the 
167th Brigade — was on the line behaving like veterans. They 
laid down a barrage for the infantry that was wonderfully 
effective. They established a reputation which has been made 
by but few, among French, British or Americans, of laying 
down a barrage that did not entrap ; and fatally so, their own 
comrades. 

It was a glorious day for the division. The casualty roll 
■was heavy for the sector was strongly fortified and the enemy 
made a moat determined resistance. Metz is considered by 
experts to be the strongest fortified inland city in the world. 
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Indeed it is almost as strong, if not quite so, as Gibraltar or 
tile Dardanelles. But from the way the Americans haniinered 
at it, military authorities say that only the signing of the 
armistice prevented the taking of it by assault. As it was, 
the close of fighting saw Negro troops on German soil. 

The fortitude and valor of the Negroes, especially in the 
action against Metz, won them high praise from their com- 
manding officers. Entire units were decorated by the French 
with the CroLs de Guerre. Fourteen Negro ofiieers and forty- 
three enlisted men were cited for bravery in action and 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross by General Pershing. 
This is a splendid showing considering that up to November 
10th, 1918, the greater portion of the division had to content 
itself with making daily and nightly raids on the German 
front line trenches to harass the foe and capture prisoners. 
This, however, required daring and courage and, in some ways, 
was more trying and dangerous than being in a big engage- 
ment. A total of 57 citations by the American military 
authorities, besides honors bestowed by the French, is a splen- 
did showing for a division which won most of its honors dar- 
ing its first great baptism of fire. 

The casualties of the 92nd Division amounted to an 
aggregate of 1,511 of all kinds. Sis officers were killed in 
action and one died from wounds. Among the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates 103 were killed in action, 50 died 
from wounds, 47 were missing in action and five were taken 
prisoner. Forty enlisted men died from disease. Sixteen 
officers and 543 enlisted men were wounded; thirty-nine 
officers and 661 enlisted men were gassed. The number of 
gassed was unusually large, a reason being, perhaps, that 
the men in the front line trenches were exceptionally daring 
in making raids into the enemy's territory. One of the main 
reliances of the Germans against these raids was poison gas, 
a plentiful supply of which they kept on hand at all times, 
and which they eould utilize quickly and with great facility. 

The small number in this division who were taken pris- 
oner by the enemy verifies the assertion made before that the 
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Negro would sacrifice his life or submit to deadly wounds 
rather than be captured. Wheu only five out of a total of 
about 30,000 fell into the Germans' hands alive, it gives some 
idea of the desperate resistance they put up. Perhaps the 
stories they had heard about the wanton slaughter of prison- 
ers by the Hun or the brutalities practiced on those who were 
pennitted to hve, had something to do with the attitude of 
the Negroes against being captured ; but a more likely solution 
is that their very spirit to advance and win and to accept 
death in preference to being conquered, caused the small 
number in the prisoner list, and the large number in the lists 
of other casualties. 

Considering the desperate advance made by the 92nd 
Division from Font a Mouason the morning of November 
10th, through a valley swept by the tremendous guns of Metz 
and thousands of machine guns, the casualty list really is 
slight. 

Advancing over such dangerous ground to gain their 
objective, it appears miraculous that the division was not 
wiped out, or at least did not suffer more heavily than it did. 
An explanation of this seeming miracle has been offered in 
the rapidity of the advance. 

No two battles are ever fought alike, Offensives and 
defensives will be planned along certain lines. Then will 
suddenly obtrude the element of surprise or something that 
could not be foreseen or guarded against, which will overturn 
the most carefully prepared plans. 

No soldiers in the world were ever trained to a higher 
degree of efficiency than the Germans. Mathematical preci- 
sion ruled everywhere; the ultimate detail had been consid- 
ered; and all students of military matters were forced to 
admit that they had reduced warfare seemingly, to an exact 
science. But it was a mistake. The Germans were the victims 
of surprise times innumerable. Some of the greatest events 
of the war, notably the first defeat at the Marne in its stra- 
tegic features, was a complete surprise to them. 
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Everything about war, can, it seems, be reduced to a 
science except strategy. Certain rules can be laid down 
governing strategy, but they do not always work. Generally 
speaking, it is psychology; something which exists in the 
other man's mind. To read the other man's raind or make 
a good ^ess at it, defeats the most scientifically conceived 
strategy. Napoleon outwitted the best military brains and 
was himself the greatest strategist of his time, because he 
invariably departed from fixed military customs and kept 
bis opponent entirely at sea regarding what he was doing or 
intended to do. Very seldom did he do the thing which his 
enemy thought he would do; which seemed most likely and 
proper according to military science. He thought and acted 
quickly in crises, relied constantly on the element of surprise 
and invented new strategy on the spur of the moment. 

It was the big new strategy, the big new surprises, with 
which the Germans found themselves Tiuable to cope. The 
strategy of Foch which developed in the offensive shortly 
after the battle of Chateau Thierry in July and was well 
under way in the early part of August, was a surprise to the 
Germans. Pershing surprised them in his St. Mihiel and 
following operations, especially the battles of Argonne 
Forest, and had a greater surprise in store for them in the 
Lorraine campaign had the war continued. 

Perhaps the Germans figured at Metz, that owing to 
the extreme difficulty of the ground to be covered, their strong 
fortifications and great gun power, any advance, especially 
of Negro troops, would be slow. They accordingly timed 
their artillery action and their defensive measures for a 
slow assault. 

But they were surprised again. Officers could not hold 
back the Negro fighters and German guns and soldiers could 
not stop them. They plunged on to Preny and Pagny, and 
they rushed into the Bois Frchaut, and held for thirty-six 
hours, this place from which picked Moroccan and Senegalese 
troops were forced to retreat in ten minutes after they had 
entered it. The Bois Frehaut was an inferno under the mur- 
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derous fire of the Germans. Holding it for thirty-six hours 
and remaining there nntil hostilities ceased, it is surprising 
that the casualty list of the 92nd Division did not amount to 
many times 1,511. 

It is not intended to convey the impression that the 
Negroes were entirely responsible for the victory before Metz. 
Many thousands of white troops participated and fought just 
as valiantly. But this History concerns itself with the opera- 
tions of Negro soldiers and with bringing out as many of the 
details of those operations as the records at this time will 
supply. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE LONG, LONG TEAHj 

Opebations op 368th Infantby — Neoboes fbom Pennsylvania, 
Mabyland and South — In Abgonn^ Hell — Defeat Ibon 
Cboss Vetebans — ^Vall^^nt Pebsonal Exploits — Lieu- 
tenant RoBEBT Campbell — Pbivate John Bakeb — 
Opebations of 367th Infantby — "Moss's Buffaloes *' — 
365th and 366th Regiments — The Gbeat Divide — ^Theib 
Souls Abe Mabchino On — Pbaised by Pebshing — Some 
Citations. 

WSEN the history of the 92nd Division is written in 
detail, much prominence will necessarily be given to the 
operations of the 368th Infantry. This unit was composed of 
Negroes mostly from Pennsylvania, Maryland and the South- 
em states. They went abroad happy, light-hearted boys to 
whom any enterprise outside of their regular routine was an 
adventure. They received adventure a plenty ; enough to last 
most of them for their natural lives. They returned matured, 
grim-visaged men who had formed a companionship and a 
comradeship with death. For months they were accustomed 
to look daily down the long, long trail leading to the Great 
Divide. They left behind many who traveled the trail and 
went over the Divide. Peril was their constant attendant, 
danger so familiar that they greeted it with a smile. 

It has been noted that this unit of the division saw real 
service prior to the campaign leading from Pont Mousson to 
Metz. Their first action was in August in the Vosges sector. 
This was largely day and night raiding from front line 
trenches. A month later they were in that bit of hell known 
as the Argonne Forest, where on September 26th, they cov- 
ered themselves with glory. 

206 
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They were excellent soldiers with a large number of 
Negro oflBeers, principally men who bad been promoted from 
the ranks of non-commissioned officers in the Regular Army. 

Their commander during the last six weelis of the war, 
the time when they saw most of their hard service, was 
Lieutenant Colonel T. A. Rothwell, a EegTiIar Army officer. 
He went abroad as commander of a machine gun battalion 
in the 80th Division, later was transferred to the 367th in- 
fantry and finally to the 368th. Many of the officers of the 
latter organization had served under Colonel Rothwell as non- 
commissioned officers of the Regular Army, He paid them a 
high tribute in stating that they proved themselves excellent 
disciplinarians and leaders. He was also very proud of the 
enlisted men of the regiment. 

"The Negroes proved themBelvea especially good soldiers during gas 
attacks," said Coloael Rothwell, "whlcli were numerous and of a very treach- 
erous nature. During the wet weather the gas would remain close to the 
ground and settle, where It was comparatively harmless, but with the 
breaking out o( the sun It would rise In clouds suddenly and play havoc 
with the troops." 

Green troops as they were, it is related that there was a 
little confusion on the occasion of their first battle, when the 
regiment encountered barbed wire entanglements for the first 
time at a place in the woods where the Germans had brought 
their crack grnners to keep the line. But there was no 
cowardice and the confusion soon subsided. They quickly got 
used to the ^\ire, cut their way through and cleaned out the 
gunners in record time. 

Every one of the enemy picked up in that section of the 
woods was wearing an iron cross; the equivalent of the 
French Croix de Guerre or the American Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross. It showed that they belonged to the flower of the 
Kaiser's forces. But they were no match for the "Black 
Devils,'* a favorite name of the Germans for all Negro troops, 
and applied by them with particular emphasis to these troops 
and others of the 92nd Division. 
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On October 10th, the regiment went to Metz and took 
part in all the operations leading up to that campaign and 
the close of the war. In the Argonne, before Metz and else- 
where, they were subjected constantly to gas warfare. They 
behaved remarkably well under those attacks. 

Major Benjamin P. Morris, who commanded the Third 
Battalion, has stated that in the drive which started Sep- 
tember 26th, he lost nearly 25 per cent of his men through 
wounding or gassing. The battalion won eight Distinguished 
Service Crosses in that attack and the Major was recom- 
mended for one of the coveted decorations. 

The regiment lost forty-four men killed in action, thirteen 
died from wounds and eight were missing in action. The list 
of wounded and gassed ran over three hundred. 

Individual exploits were quite numerous and were valiant 
in the extreme. Here is an instance : 

It became necessary to send a runner with a message to 
the left flank of the American firing line. The way was acroBs 
an open field offering no covering or protection of any kind, 
and swept by heavy enemy machine gun fire. 

Volunteers were called for. A volunteer under such cir- 
cumstances must be absolutely fearless. The slightest streak 
of timidity or cowardice would keep a man from offering his 
services. Private Edward Saunders of Company I, responded 
for the duty. Before he had gone far a shell cut him down. 
As he fell he cried to his comrades : 

"Someone come and get this message. I am wounded." 

Lieuteant Robert L. Campbell, a Negro officer of the 
same company sprang to the rescue. He dashed across the 
shell-swept space, picked up the wounded private, and, witli 
the Germans fairly hailing bullets around him, carried his 
man back to the linos. There was the case of an officer who 
considered it more important to save the life of a heroic, 
valuable soldier than to speed a message. Besides the 
wounded man could proceed no farther and there were other 
ways of eretting the message through and it was sent. 
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For the valor shown both were cited for the Distin- 
guished Ser\'ice Cross. Lieutenant Campbell's superiors also 
took the view that in that particular instance the life of a 
brave soldier was of more importance than the dispatch of 
a message, for as a result, he was recommended for a 
captaincy. 

Another single detail taken from the same Company I: 

John Baker, having volunteered, was taking a message 
through heavy shell fire to another part of the line. A shell 
struck his hand, tearing away part of it, but the Negro un- 
falteringly wont through with the message. 

He was asked wliy he did not seek aid for his wounds 
before completing the journey. His reply was: 

"1 thought that the message migbt contain InCormatioa that would save 
llTefl." 



Has anything more heroic and unselfish than that ever 
been recorded? Nature may have, in the opinions of some, 
been unkind to that man when she gave him a dark skin, but 
he bore within it a soul, than which there are none whiter; 
reflecting the spirit of his Creator, that should prove a 
beacon light to all men on earth, and which will shine forever 
as a "gem of purest ray serene" in the ITnmeasurable and 
great Beyond. 

Under the same Lieut. Robert Campbell, a few colored 
soldiers armed only with their rifles, trench knives, and 
hand grenades, picked up from shell holes along the way, 
were moving over a road in the Chateau Thierry sector. 
Suddenly their course was crossed by the firing of a German 
machine gun. They tried to locate it by the sound and direc- 
tion of the bullets, but could not. To tlieir right a little ahead, 
lay a space covered with thick underbrush; just back of it 
was an open field. Lieutenant Campbell who knew by the 
direction of the bullets that his party had not been seen by 
the Germane, ordered one of his men with a rope which they 
happened to have, to crawl to the thick underbrush and tie 
the rope to several stems of the brush; then to withdraw as 
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fast as possible and puU the rope makiiig the brush shake 
as though men were crawling through it. The purpose was 
to draw direct fire from the machine gun, and by watching, 
locate its position. 

The ruse worked. Lieutenant Campbell then ordered 
three of his men to steal out and flank the machine gun on 
one side, while he and two others moved up and flanked it 
on the other side. 

The brush was shaken more violently by the concealed 
rope. The Germans, their eyes focused on the brush, poured 
a hail of bullets into it. Lieutenant Campbell gave the signal 
and the flanking party dashed up ; with their hand grenades 
they killed four of the Boches and captured the remaining 
three — also the machine gun. There wag an oEBcer who could 
think and plan in an emergency, and evolve strategy like a 
Napoleon. 

First Lieutenant Edward Jones, of the Medical Corps of 
the regiment, was cited for heroism at Binarviile. On Septem- 
ber 27th Lieutenant Jones went into an open area subjected 
to direct machine gun fire to care for a wounded soldier who 
was being carried by another officer. "While dressing the 
wounded man, a machine gun bullet passed between his arms 
and body and a man was killed within a few yards of him. 

In a General Order issued by the commander of the 
division, General Martin, Second Lieutenant Nathan O. Good- 
loe, one of the Negro officers of the regimental Machine Gun 
Company, was commended for excellent work and meritorious 
conduct. During the operations in the Argonne forest, 
Lieutenant Goodloe was attached to the Third Battalion. In 
the course of action it became necessary to reorganize the 
battalion and withdraw part of it to a secondary position. 
He carried out the movement under a continual machine gun 
fire from the enemy. General Martin- said: "Lieutenant 
Goodloe's calm courage set an example that inspired con- 
fidence in bis men." 

General Martin also cited for meritorious conduct near 
Vienne le Chateau, Tom Brown, a wagoner, who as driver 
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of an ammunition wagon, displayed remarkable courage, cool- 
ness and devotion to duty under fire. Brown's horses had 
been hurled into a ditch by shells and he was injured. In 
spite of his painful wounds he worked until he had extricated 
.his horses from the ditch, refusing to quit until he had com- 
pleted the work even though covered with blood from his 
hurts. 

Private Joseph James of the 368th, received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in action, 
September 27th, in the Argonne forest. 

A regiment of the 92nd Division which gained distinction, 
received its share of decorations and was mentioned several 
times in General Orders from the high officers, was the 367th 
Infantry, "Moss's Buffaloes." This title was attached to 
them while they were undergoing training at Yaphank, N. Y., 
under Colonel James A. Moss of the Regular Array. It stuck 
to the outfit all through the war and became a proud title, a 
synonym of courage and fighting strength. 

The 367th went to France in June 1918 and spent two 
months training back of the lines. It was sent to supporting 
trenches August 20th and finally to the front line at St. Die, 
near Lorraine border. It remained there until September 
21st and was then transferred to the St. Afihiel salient where 
Pershing delivered his famous blow, the one that is said to 
have broken the German heart. It was at any rate, a blow 
that demonstrated the effectiveness of the American fighting 
forces. In a few days the overseas commander of the Yankee 
troops conquered a salient which the enemy had held for three 
years and which was one of the most menacing positions of 
the entire line. 

On October 9th, the regiment was sent to the left bank 
of the Moselle, where it remained until the signing of the 
armistice. 

Colonel Moss was taken from combatant duty early in 
October to become an instructor at the training school at 
Gondrecourt, the regiment passing under the command of 
Colonel W. J. Doane. 
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Composed of selectives mostly from the atate of New 
York, the regiment was trained with a view to developing 
good assault and shock troops, which they were. 

Casualties of all descriptious in tiie 367th, amounted to 
about ten per cent of the regimental strength. A number of 
decorations for personal bravery were bestowed, and the regi- 
ment as a whole was cited and praised by General Pershing 
in his review of the 92nd Division at Le Mans. 

The entire First Battalion of the 367th, was cited for 
bravery and awarded the Croix de Guerre by the French. The 
citation was made by the French Commission because of the 
splendid service and bravery shown by the regiment in the 
last engagement of the war, Sunday and Monday, November 
10th and 11th in the drive to Metz. The men went into action 
through the bloody valley commanded by the heavy gnns of 
Metz, and held the Gennans at bay until the 5Gth regiment 
could retreat, but not nnlil it had suffered a heavy loss. The 
First Battalion was commanded by Major Charles L. Apple- 
ton of New York, with company commanders and lieutenants, 
Negroes. 

Another distinguished component of the 92nd Division 
was the 365th Infantry made up of selectives principally from 
Chicago and other parts of Illinois. This regiment saw about' 
the same service as the 367th, perhaps a little more severe, 
as the casualties were greater. In the action at Bois Frehaut 
in the drive on Metz, the 365th lost forty-three men killed in 
action and dead from wounds. In addition there were thirty- 
two missing in action, most of whom were killed or succumbed 
to wounds. About 200 were wounded or gassed. 

In General Orders, issued by the commander of the divi- 
sion, a number of Negro officers, non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the 365th were commended for meritorious 
conduct in the actions of November 10th and 11th. Those 
named were; Captain John H. Allen, First Lieutenants Loon 
P. Stewart, Frank L. Drye, Walter Lyons, David W. Harris, 
and Benjamin F. Ford ; Second Lieutenants George L. Gaines 
and Eussell C. Atkins; Sergeants Richard W. White John 
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Simpson, Robert Townsend, Solomon D. Colson, Ransom 
Elliott and Charles Jackson ; Corporals Thomas B. Coleman, 
Albert Taylor, Charles Reed and James Conley, and Privates 
Earl Swanson, Jesse Cole, James Hill, Charles White and 
George Chaney. 

Captain Allen of the Machine Gun Company of the 365th, 
died in France of pneumonia. Only a short time before his 
death he had been awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
by General Pershing, for exceptional gallantry before Metz. 

Private Robert M. Breckenridge of Company B, 365th 
regiment, also gave his life in France, but had received the 
Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in 
action at Ferme de Belwir, October 29th, 1918. 

Corporal Russell Pollard of Company H received his Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross shortly before bis return home. He 
was cited for extraordinary heroism in action in the first 
days battle at Metz, 

The remaining infanti-y regiment of the Division not 
heretofore specially mentioned, was the 36Gth, a highly effi- 
cient organization of seloctives assembled from the mobiliza- 
tion and training camps of various sections of the country. 
Like the other regiments of the division, the greater number 
of these men were assembled in the autumn of 1917, trained 
continuously in this country until the early part of the sum- 
mer of 1918, sent to France and given at least two months' 
intensive training there. During the training periods their 
instructors were mostly officers from the Regular Array or 
the military instruction schools of this country and France. 
Some English officers also assisted in the training. That 
they possessed the requisite intelligence for absorbing the 
instruction they received is evidenced by the high type of 
soldier into whieli they developed, their records in battle, and 
the unstinted praise which they received from their superior 
officers, the French commanders and others who witnessed 
or were familiar with their service. 

The 366th went through the campaign in the Marbache 
sector and suffered all its rigors and perils. In the final 
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two days of fighting they were right at the front and achieved 
distinction to the extent that in the review at Le Mans they 
also were singled out by General Pershing for special com- 
mendation. During the campaign the regiment had a loss of 
forty-three men killed in action or died of wounds. Seven 
men were missing in action. The wounded and gassed were 
upwards of 200. 

In General Orders issued by the commander of the divi- 
sion, First Lieutenant John Q. Lindsey was cited for bravery 
displayed at Lesseux; Sergeant Isaac Hill for bravery dis- 
played at Frapelle and Sergeant Walter L. Gross for dis- 
tinguished service near Hominville. These men were all 
colored and all of the 366th regiment. 

Wherever men were cited in General Orders or other- 
wise, it generally followed that they received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross or some other coveted honor. 




GLOEY THAT WONT COME OFF 



167tii FiEST Negro Ahtillery Beigade — "Like Vbteras's'* 
Said Pebsiiinq — Fibst Abtilleby to Be Motorized — 
Record by Dates — Selected for Lorraine Campaign, — 
Best Educated Negroes in American Forces — Always 
Stood by Their Guns — Chaplain 's Estimate — Left 
Splendid Impression— Testimony of French Mayors — 

ChBISTUN BeHAVIOE SOLDIEBLY QUALITIES. 

'T*0 the 92nd Division belonged the distinction of having the 
i-*- first artillery brigade composed entirely of Negroes, with 
the esecption of a few commissioned officers, ever organized 
in this country. In fact, the regiments composing the brigade, 
the 349th, the 350th and 35l8t were the first complete artil- 
lery regiments of Negroes and the only important Negro 
organizations in the artillery branch of the service, ever 
formed in this country. 

Their record was remarkable considering the brief time 
in which they had to distinguish themselves, and had the war 
continued, they would surely have gained added glory; Gen- 
eral Penshing in the review at Le Mans complimenting them 
particularly, stating that when the armistice came he waa 
planning important work for them. Following are the gen- 
eral's words whicli brought much pride to the organization: 

•■Permit me to extend to the officers and men of the 107th Field Artil- 
lery Brigade, especially the 35lBt regiment, my congratulations for the eiccel- 
lant manner in which they conducted themselves during the twelve days they 
were od the front. The work of the unit was so meritorious that after t£e 
accomplishmenta of the brigade were brought to my attention I was pre- 
paring to assign the unit to very important work in the second offensive. 
You men acted like veterans, never tailing to reach your objective, once 
orders had been given you. I wish to thank you for your work." 
215 
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The unit was organized largely from men of Western 
Pennsylvania, the District of Columbia, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Camp Meade, near Washington, D. C, was their prin- 
cipal training point from the fall of 1917 nntil June, 1918, 
when they went abroad. 

To the brigade belongs the additional distinction of being 
the first in the ser\-ice to be motorized. Tractors hauled the 
big guns along the front at a rate of twelve miles an hour, 
much better than could have been done with horses or mules. 

Brigadier General W, E. Cole commanded the unit until 
about the middle of September, 1918, when he was elevated 
to a major generalship and the command of the 167th passed 
to Brigadier General Jolin H. Sherburne. In a General Order 
issued by the latter shortly before he loft the unit, he said: 

'■I wlU ever cberiBh the words of Ihe Commander in Chief, the com- 
pliment he paid. In all elncerltr to this brigade, when be watched it pass In 
review. I wish the hrigade to understand that (hose words of appreciation 
were evoked only because each man had worked conBclent lonely and unflag- 
glngly to make the organization a success. The men went Into the line in 
a manner to win the praise oE all." 

The history of the brigade from the time it left Camp 
Meade until the end of the war may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

June 27 — Disembarked from ship at Brest, France. 

July 2 — Started for the training area, reaching there 
July 4. 

July 5 — Began a period of six weeks training at Lathn.s 
in the Montmorillion section. 

August 20 — Went to La Courtine and remained until Sep- 
tember 16th, practicing at target range. Its gun squads 
excelled in target work and the brigade, especially the 35l8t 
regiment, won distinction there. 

October 4 — Finished training at La Courtine and moved 
into a sector directly in front of Metz, where about three weeks 
were spent in obtaining the tractors and motor vehicles neces- 
sary for a completely motorized artillery outfit. 
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October 25 — Preparing for aotiou. Tlie enemy had noted 
the great movement of troops in the vicinity and German 
planes constantly hovered over the xinit dropping missiles of 
death upon it. 

Tlie brigade supported the infantry of the division in its 
attacks on Eply, Cheminot, Bousieres, Bois Frehaut, Bois La 
Cote, Champey, Vandierea, Pagny and Moulin Farm. Attacks 
of more than mediocre importance wei-c: Pagny, November 4 
and 5; Cheminot, November 6, Epley, November 7; Bois Fre- 
hant, November 10; Bois La Cote and Champey, November II. 

In addition to those attacks certain machine gun nests of 
the enemy were destroyed and strategic points were bom- 
barded. Ihiring the entire advance the batteries of the bri- 
gade were in front positions and very active. The attack on 
Bois La Cote and Cliampey began at 4:30 in the morning and 
ended just fifteen minutes before the beginning of the armis- 
tice. During the engagement the batteries kept up such a con- 
stant fire that the guns were almost white "with heat. 

Private Carl E. Southall of 2538 Elba street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., claims to have fired the brigade's last shot. He was a 
member of Battery D, 351at regiment. Wlien the watch 
showed the last minute of the war, he jumped forward, got to 
the gun ahead of his comrades and fired. 

Had the war continued the artillery brigade would have 
taken part in the offensive which was to have begun after 
November 11 with twenty French and six American divisions 
investing Metz and pushing east through Lorraine. 

The history of one regiment in the artillery outfit is prac- 
tically the same as another, with the exception that the SSlst 
seems to have had the most conspicuous service. This unit of 
the brigade was commanded by Colonel Wade H. Carpenter, a 
West Pointer. 

Owing to the technical requirements, a thorough knowl- 
edge of mathematics especially being necessary before one 
can become a good non-commissioned or commissioned officer 
of artillery, this branch of the service appeals to men of 
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schooling. It has been claimed that the 351st regiment con- 
tained the best educated group of Negroes in the American 
forces; most of them being college or high school men. They 
were praised highly by their officers, especially by Colonel 
Carpenter: 

"When the regiment trained at Camp Me&de," be said, "Uie men 
showed the beet desire to make good aoldlere. la Prance they outdid their 
own expectations and shed glory for all. 

"We didn't get Into action until October 2Stta, but alter that we hept at 
the GermaDB until the last day. 

"The men of the 351at were go anxious to get into service that before 
they were ordered to the front they found it difficult to restrain tbelr 
Impatience at being held back. However, their long training In France did 
them a lot of good, the experience of being taught by veteran Americans and 
Frenchmen proving of great value when It came to actual battle. 

"They never flinched under fire, always stood by their guns and made 
the famous 15f> millimeter French guns, with which we were equipped, fairly 
smoke. 

"I have been a regular army man tor many years, and have always 
been In command of white troops. Let me say to you that never have I 
commanded a more capable, courageous and intelligent regiment than this. 
It would give me the greatest pleasure to continue my army career in com- 
mand of thia regiment of Negroes. 

"Not only was their morale splendid but they were especially ready to 
accept discipline. They idolized their officers and would have foUowed them 
through hell if necessary. 

"Fortunately, though many were wounded by shrapnel and a number 
made Ul by gas fumes, we suffered no casualties in the slain column. About 
twenty-five died of sickness and accidents, but we lost none In action. 

"When the armistice came our hits were making such tremendous 
scores against the enemy that prisoners Isken by the Americans declared the 
destruction wrought by the guns was terrific. On the last day and in the last 
hour of the war our guns Fairly beat a rat-a-tat on the enemy positions. We 
let them have it while we could." 



Lieutenant E, A, Wolfolk, of Washington, D. C, chaplain 
of the regiment, said: 

"The morale and morals of the men were Bplendld. Disease of the 
serious type was unknown. The men were careful to keep within bounds. 
They gave their ofBcers no trouble, and each man strove to keep up ihe 
high standard expected of him. From the time we reached Prance in June, 
1918, until the lime we quit that country we Worked hard to maintain a 
clean record and we certainty succeeded." 



At the Moselle river, Pont a Mousson and Madieres, the 
regiment first saw action. The first and second battalions went 
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into action immediately in the vicinity of St. Genevieve and 
Alton. The third battalion crossed the river and went into 
action in the vicinity of Pont a Mousson. That waa on Octo- 
ber 31st. The balance of the regiment's service corresponds 
to that of the brigade, already mentioned. 

As already gleaned from the reports of generals, regi- 
mental officers and the testimony of the chaplain of the SSlst, 
the artillery boys created a good impression and left behind 
them a clean record everywhere. It has remained for the 
officers of the 349th regiment to preserve this in additional 
documentary form in the shape of regimental orders and let- 
ters from the mayors of French towns in which the regiment 
stopped or was billeted. The following are some of the bulle- 
tins and letters: 

Headquarters 349th Field 
Artillery, American Expeditionary 
Forces, France, A. P. O. 722, 
September 6, 1918. 

The following letter having been received, is published 
for the information of the regiment, and will be read at retreat 
Saturday, September 7, 1918. By order of 

COLONEL MOORE. 

JOSEPH H. McNALLT, Captain and Adjutant. 

FRENCH REPUBLIC 
Town Hall of Montmorillion 
(Vienne) 
Montmorillion, August 12, 1918. 
Dear Colonel: 

At the occasion of your departure permit me to express 
to you my regrets and those of the whole population. 

From the very day of its arrival yo)ir regiment, by its 
behavior and its military appearance, it excited the admira- 
tion of all of us. 

Of the sojourn of yourself and your colored soldiers 
among us we will keep the best memory and remember your 
regiment as a picked one. 
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From the beginning a real brotherhood was established 
between your soldiers and our people, who were glad to wel- 
come the gallant allies of France, 

Having learned to know them, the whole population holds 
them in great esteem, and we all join in saying the best of 
them. 

I hope that the white troops replacing your regiment will 
give us equal satisfaction; bnt whatever their attitude may 
be, they cannot surpass your 349th Field Artillery. 

Please accept the assurance of my best and most distin- 
guished feelings. 

G. DE FONT-REAULX, 

Assistant Mayor. 

Headquarters 349tb Field 
Artillery, American Expeditionary 
Forces, France, A. P. 0. 766, 
January 25, 1919. 

The following letter having been received is published for 
the information of the regiment. By order of 

COLONEL CNEIL. 
GEORGE B. COMPTON, Captain and Adjutant. 

MAIRIE DE DOMFRONT 
(Ome) 

Domfront, January 22, 1919, 
The mayor of the town of Domfront has the very great 
pleasure to state and declare that the 349th regiment of the 
167th Field Artillery Brigade, has been billeted at Domfront 
from the 28th of December, 1918, to the 22nd of January, 
1919, and that during this period the officers as well as the 
men have won the esteem and sympathy of all the population. 
The black officers as well as the white officers have made 
here many friends, and go away leaving behind them the best 
remembrances. As to the private soldiers, their behavior dar- 
ing the whole time has been above all praise. 
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It is the duty of the mayor of Domfront to bid the 
general, ofiScers and men a last farewell, and to express to all 
his thanks and gratitude for their friendly intercourse with 
the civilian population. 

F. BERLIN, Mayor. 

After such testimony who can doubt the Christianlike 
behavior and soldierly qualities of the black man T It has been 
noted that the artillerymen were in education consideraly 
above the average of the Negro force abroad, but no severe 
criticism has been heard concerning the conduct of any of 
the Negro troops in any part of France. The attitude of the 
French people had much to do with this. The unfailing 
courtesy and consideration with which they treated the 
Negroes awoke an answering sentiment in the natures of the 
latter. To he treated as Men, in the highest sense of the 
term, argued that they must return that treatment, and it is 
not of record that they failed to give adequate return. Indeed 
the record tends to show that they added a little for good 
measure, although it is hard to outdo a Frenchman in courtesy 
and the common amenities of life. 

This showing of Negro conduct in France takes on 
increased merit when it is considered that the bulk of their 
forces over there were seleetlves; men of all kinds and condi- 
tions; many of them from an environment not likely to breed 
gentleness, self restraint or any of the finer virtues. But the 
leaders and the best element seem to have had no difficulty 
in impressing upon the others that the occasion was a sort 
of a trial of their race; that they were up for view and being 
flomtinized very carefully. They made remarkably few false 
Bteps. 



CHAPTER XXin 

NOE STORIED URN, NOR MOUNTING SHAFT 

Globy Not All Spegtaculab — Bbave Forces Behind the 
Lii^s — 325th Field Signal Battalion — Composed op 
YouNp Negroes — See Real Fighting — Supper Casual- 
ties — ^An Exciting Incident — Colored Signal Battalion 
A Success — ^Ralph Tyler's Stories — ^Burial ot Negro 
Soldier at Sea — More Incidents op Negro Valor — 
A Word from Charles M. Schwab. 

/^UT of the glamor and spectacular settings of combat 
^^comes most of the glory of war. The raids, the forays, 
the charges; the pitting of cold steel against cold steel, the 
hand to hand encounters in trenches, the steadfast maiming 
of machine guns and field pieces against deadly assault, these 
and kindred phases of battle are what find themselves into 
print. Because they lend themselves so readily to the wor3 
painter or to the artist 's brush, these lurid features are played 
to the almost complete exclusion of others, only slightly less 
important. 

There are brave forces behind the lines, sometimes in 
front of the lines, about which little is written or pictured. 
Of these the most efficient and indispensable is the Signal 
Corps. While this branch of the service was not obliged to 
occupy front line trenches; make raids for prisoners, or 
march in battle formation into big engagements, it must not 
be supposed that it did not have a very dangerous duty to 
perform. 

One of the colored units that made good most decisively 
was the 325th Field Signal Battalion of the 92nd Division. 
The men of this battalion had to string the wires for tele- 
graphic and telephonic connections at times when the enemy 
guns were trained upon them. Therefore, in many respects, 
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their duty took them into situations fully as dangerous as 
those of the combatant units. 

This battalion was composed entirely of young Negroes 
excepting the Lieutenant Colonel, Major and two or three 
white line officers. With few exceptions, they were all col- 
lege or high school boys, quite a number of tliem experts in 
radio or electric engineering. Those who were not experts 
when the battalion was formed, became so through the train- 
ing which they received. 

Major Spencer, who was responsible for the formation 
of the battalion, the only Negro signal unit in the American 
Army, was firm in the belief that Negroes could make good, 
and he remained with it long enough to see his belief become 
a realization. 

After arriving at Brest, June 19, 1918, the battalion pro- 
ceeded to Vitrey, ami from that town began a four-day hike to 
Bourbonne les Baines. From that point it proceeded after a 
few days to Visey, where the boys got their first taste of what 
was to be, later, their daily duties. Here the radio (wireless 
telegraphy) company received its quota of the latest type of 
French instruments, a battery plant was established and a 
full supply of wire and other equipment issued to Companies 
B and C. Here, too, the Infantry Signal platoons of the bat- 
talion joined the outfit and shared in the training. 

A courage test and their first introduction into real fight- 
ing in addition to stringing wires and sending and receiving 
radio messages, came on the afternoon of September 27th, A 
party including the Colonel, Lieutenant Herbert, the latter 
a Negro, and some French liaison ofBcers, advanced beyond 
the battalion post and soon found themselves outside the lines 
and directly in front of a Gennan machine gun nest. 

The colonel divided his men into small groups and 
advanced on the enemy's position. The sortie resulted in 
the Signal boys capturing eight prisoners and two machine 
guns, but it cost the loss of Corporal Charles E. Boykin, who 
did not return. Two days later during a general advance, 
Sergeant Henry E. Moody was mortally wounded while at his 
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post. Boykin was killed outright, while Sergeant Moody died 
in the hospital, these being the first two of the Signal Bat- 
talion to make the supreme sacrifice. 

On the 10th of October the 92nd Division, having taken 
over the Marbache sector and relieved the 167th French Divi- 
sion, the 325th Field Signal Battalion took over all existing 
lines of communication. In the days following they installed 
new lines and made connections between tlie various units of 
the division. This was no small duty, when it is remembered 
that an army sector extends over a wide area of many square 
miles, including in it from 50 to 100 cities and towns. 

The Marbache sector was an active front and time and 
time again the boys went ahead repairing lines and estab- 
lishing new communications under shell fire, with no heed 
to personal danger — inspired only by that ideal of the Sig- 
nal Corps man — get communication through at any cost, but - 
get it through. 

On the morning of November 10th, when the Second 
Army launched its attack on the famous Hindenburg line 
before Metz, the 92nd Division held the line of Vandieres-^ 
St. Michel, Xon and Norry. Tlie engagement lasted for 
twenty-eight hours continuously, during which time the Sig- 
nal Corps functioned splendidly and as one man, keeping up 
communications, installing new lines and repairing those 
shelled out. 

One of the most exciting incidents was that participated 
in by the First Platoon of the Signal Battalion on the first 
day of the Metz battle. Shortly after the lighter artillery 
barrage was lifted, the big gims of the enemy began shelling 
Pont a MouBson. The first shells hit on the edge of the city 
and then they began peppering the Signal Battalion's station. 

Sergeant Rufus B, Atwood of the First Platoon was 
seated in the cellar near the switchboard; Private Edgar 
White was operating the switchboard, and Private Clark the 
bnzzerphone. Several officers and men were standing in the 
"dugout" cellar. Suddenly a shell stnick the top, passed 
through the ceiling and wall and exploded, making havoc of 
the cellar. 
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Lieutenant Walker, who arrived just at this time, took 
hold of matters with admirable coolnoas and presence of 
mind. Sergeant Atwood tried oat the switchboard and found 
all lines broken. He also found on trying it the buzzer- 
phone out. Lieutenant Walker gave orders to Private White 
to stay on the switchboard and Corporal Adolphus Johnson 
to stay on the buzzerphone. The twelve-cord monocord board 
was nailed up by White and then be^an the connecting up of 
the lines from outside to the monocord board. All this time 
the shelling by the Germans was tierce and deadly. Shells 
struck all around the boys and one struck a nearby ammuni- 
tion dump, causing the explosion of thousands of rounds of 
ammunition, which created a terrific shock and extinguished 
all the lights. 

But still the men worked on and would not leave the 
dangerous post, a veritable target for the enemy's big guns, 
until the lieutenant of the Military Police arrived and ordered 
them out. 

The 325th Field Signal Battalion was a great success. 
What the boys did not learn about radio, telephonic and tele- 
graphic work would be of little advantage to anyone. It will 
be of great advantage to many of them in the way of making 
a living in times of peace. 

By the time the armistice stopped the fighting the differ- 
ent units of the 92nd Division had taken many prisoners and 
gained many objectives. They finally retired to the vicinity 
of Pont a Mousson, where time was spent salvaging material 
and cleaning equipment, while the men, knowing there was to 
be no more fighting, anxiously awaited the time until they 
were ordered to an embarkation point and thence home. 

The trip home in February, 1919, was about as perilous 
to some of them as the war had been. It was a period of 
unusually rough weather. The north Atlantic, never very 
smooth during the winter months, put on some extra touches 
for the returning Negro soldiers. An experience common to 
many on several different transports has been described by 
Mechanic Charles E. Bryan of Battery B, 351st Artillery upon 
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his return to his home, 5658 Fraiikstown Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, Asked about his ImpressionB of the war, he said that 
which impressed him the most was the storm at sea ou the 
way home. 

"That storm beat the war all hollow," he said. "Me 
and my buddies were messing when the ship turned about 
eighteen somersaults, and we all pitched on the floor, spilling 
soup and beans and tilings all over the ship. 

"The lights went out and somehow the automatic bell 
which moans 'abandon ship' was rung by accident. We didn't 
know it was an accident, and from the way the ship pitched 
we thought she was on her way down to look up one Mr. 
Davy Jones. So we made a break for the decks, and believe 
me, some of those lads who had come through battles and all 
sorts of dangers were about to take a dive over the side if our 
oflScers had not started explaining in time." 

Stories of varying degrees of interest, some thrilling, 
some humorous and some pathetic to the last degree, have been 
brought back. 

Balph Tyler, the Negro newspaper man, who was sent to 
France as the official representative of the Afro-American 
press by the Committee on Public Information, has written 
many of the incidents, and told others from the ro,strum. He 
has told how the small insignificant, crowded freight cars in 
which the soldiers traveled looked like Pullman parlor coaches 
to the Negro soldiers. 

"To many of our people back In the 'States,' '" wrote Mr. Tyler from 
France, "who saw our boys embarlc on fine American railroad coacbea aod 
Pul'man sleepers to cover the flrat lap of their hoped-for pilgrimage to 
Berlin, the coaches they must ride In over here would arouse a mild protest. 
I stood Bt VIerEon, one of France's many quaint old towns recently, and saw 
a long train oE freight cars roll In. en route to some point further distant. 
Id these cars with but a limited number of bonea to sit upon, and Just the 
floors to stand upon, were crowded some 1,000 of our own colored soldiers 
from the Slates. But a Jollier crowd never rode through American cltlee In 
Pullman sleepers and diners than those 1.000 colored troopers. They 
accepted passage on these rude box freight cars cheerfully, for they knew 
they were now In war, and palace cars, downy coaches and the usual Amert. 
can railroad conveniences were neither available nor desirable. 

"The point I wish to convey to the people back home Is that did they 
but know how cheerfully, even eagerly our boys over here accept war lime 
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coaveoIeDces, they would not worry quite bo mucb about bow Lbe boya are 
farlDg. Tbey are being wholeaomel; and pleuteously ted; they are warmly 
clothed, they are cheerful and uncomiilainlDg as tbey know this is war and 
for that reason know exactly what tbey must expect. To the soldier wbo 
must at tltacB Bleep with but the canopy of heaven as a covering, and the 
earth as a mattress, a box Ireight car that shields him from the rain and 
wind Is a real luxury, and be accepts It aa such. 

"There Deed not be any worry back home as to the maintenance of our 
colored soldiers over here. Tbey receive the same substantial fare the white 
soldier receives, and the wblte soldier travels from point to point In the 
same box freight cars as afford means of passage for colored soldiers. In 
abort, when It comes to maintenance and equipment, and consideration for 
the comfort of the American soldier, to use a trite saying, 'the folks are 
as good as the people.' There is absolutely no discrimination, and the 
cheerfulness of thoee 1,000 boys whose freight cars became, ia Imagination, 
Pullman palace cars, was the proof to me that the colored boys in the 
ranks are getting a fifty-flfty break." 

"Two more stories have come to me," continues Mr. Tyler, "to prove that 
our colored soldiers preeerve and radiate their humor even where shells and 
abrapnel fly thlcbeat. A colored aoldler slightly wounded In the Argonae 
fighting— and let ma assure you there was 'some' fighting there — sat down 
beelde the road to wait for a chance to ride to the field hospital, A com- 
rade hastening forward to his place In the line, and anxjoua for the latest 
news of the progressing battle, asked the wounded brolher If he had been 
In the fight: did he know all about It. and how were things going at the 
front. 'I sure does know aii about It,' the wounded man replied, 'Well, 
what's happened lo (hem?' quickly asked the trooper on his way to the 
front "Well, It waa this way,' replied the wounded one, 'I was cllmbln' 
over some barbed wire tryin' to get to those d — n Boches, and (hey shot 
mc; that's what 1 know about it.' 

"A company water cart was following the advancing troopa when a 
German shell burst lu (he ditch almost beside the cart The horse on the 
■hell Bide was killed, and the driver waa wounded in the head. While the 
blood from his wound ran freely down his face, the driver took one look 
at the wreckage, then started stumbling back along the road. A while 
lieutenant who had seen it all stopped the driver of the cart and said: 

" "The dressing station la " 

"Before he could Bnleb his sentence, the wounded driver, with the 
blood Bowing In rivulets down his face, said: 'Dressing station hell: I'm 
looking for another horse to hitch to that cart and take the place of the 
one the shell put out of commission,' 

"That was a bit of nerve, grim humor and evidence of fidelity to duty. 
A mere wound In the head could not stop that driver from keeping up with 
Itke troops with a needed supply of water." 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, who went to France under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A., sent back the following account of 
the bunal of a Negro soldier at sea: 

"A colored soldier was burled al sea today. The flags on all the ahlpa 
of the fleet have been at half-mast ail day. It mattered not that the eotdler 
came from a lowly cabin. It mattered not that bis sktn waa black. He waa a 
soldier In the army of the United States, and was on bis way to Sght for 
Democracy and Clvlllutlon. 
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"Tbe annciuncemeDt of his death wbh sienalled to every commantier 
and every atiip prepared to do bonor to ttae colored soldier. Ab tbe sua 
was Betting Ibe guard of hoDor, Including all the otflcera from commander 
down, came to attention. The body of the Negro trooper wrapped is the 
American flag, waa tenderly carried to the stern of the ship. The chaplain 
read the solemn burial service. The engines of the fleet were checked. 
The troop ship was slopped for the only time in the long trip from America 
to Europe. Tbe bugle sounded Taps and tbe body of tbe American soldier 
was commitled tc the great ocean and to God. 

"Tbe comradeship of the solemn occasion was the comradeship of real 
Democracy. There was neither black nor white. North nor South, rich nor 
poor. All united in rendering honor to tbe Negro soldier who died In t^e 
service of humanity." 

First Lieutenant George S. Pobb of the 369th Infantry 
was cited for "conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above 
and beyond the call of duty" in action with the enemy near 
Sechault, September 29 and 30, 1918. 

While leading his platoon in the assault at ScchauH, 
Lieutenant Robb was severely woimded by machine gun fire, 
but rather than go to the rear for proper treatment, he 
remained with his platoon until ordered to the dressing sta- 
tion by his commanding officer. Returning within forty-five 
minutes, he remained on <hity throughout the entire night, 
inspecting his lines and establishing outposts. Early the next 
morning he was again wounded, once again displaying 
remarkable devotion to duty by remaining in command of 
his platoon. 

Later the same day a bursting shell added two more 
wounds, the same shell killing the captain and two other 
officers of his company. He then assumed command of the 
company and organized its position in the trenches. Display- 
ing wonderful courage and tenacity at the critical times, he 
was the only officer of his battalion who advanced beyond tbe 
town and, by clearing machine gun and sniping posts, con- 
tributed largely to the aid of his battalion in holding its 
objective. His example of bravery and fortitude and his 
eagerness to continue with his mission despite the several 
wounds, set before tbe enlisted men of his command a most 
wonderful standard of morale and self-sacrifice. Lieatenant 
Robb lived at 308 S. 12th Street, Saliua, Kansas. 
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Second Lieutenant Harry C. Sessions, Company I, 372nd 
Infantry, was cited for extraordinary heroism in action near 
Bussy Farm, September 29, 1918. 

Although he was on duty in the rear, Lieutenant Sessions 
joined his battalion and was directed by his battalion com- 
mander to locate openings through the enemy's wire and 
attack positions. He hastened to the front and cut a large 
opening through the wire in the face of terrific machine gun 
fire. Just as his task was completed, he was so severely 
wounded that he had to be carried from the field. His gallant 
act cleared the way for the rush that captured enemy 
positions. 

In August, 1918, back in the Champagne, a German raid- 
ing party captured a lieutenant and four privates belonging 
to the 369th Infantry, and was carrying them off when a lone 
Negro, Sergeant William Butler, a former elevator opera- 
tor, made his presence known from a shell hole. He communi- 
cated with the lieutenant without the knowledge of the Ger- 
mans and motioned to him to See. The Lieutenant signalled 
to the four privates to make a run from the Germans. As 
they started Bntler yelled, "Look out, you Bush Germans! 
Here we como," and he let go with his pistol. He killed one 
Boche officer and four privates, and his own men made good 
their escape. Later the German officer who had been in 
charge of this raiding party was captured and his written 
report was obtained. In it he said that he had been obliged to 
let his prisoners go because he was attacked by an "over- 
whelming number of "blutlustige schwartzemaenner." The 
overwhelming number consisted of Elevator Operator Bill 
Butler alone. 

September 30th the 3rd Battalion, of the 370th Infantry, 
composed of down-state Hlinois boys from Springfield, Peoria, 
Danville and Metropolis, achieved a notable victory at Ferme 
do la Riviere. This battalion, under the brilliant leadership 
of Lieutenant Colonel Otis B. Duncan, made an advance of 
one kilometer against enemy machine gun nosts and succeeded 
in silencing them, thereby allowing the line to advance. This 
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battalion of the Illinois down-state boys succeeded in doing 
what, after three similar attempts by their French comrades 
in arms, had proven futile. During this engagement many 
were killed and wounded and many officers and men were cited 
and given decorations. 

Company C, of the 370th, under the command of Captain 
James H. Smith, a Chicago letter-carrier, signally distin- 
guished itself by storming and taking the town of Baume 
and capturing three pieces of field artillery. For this the 
whole company was cited and the captain was decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre and Palm. 

Lieutenant Colonel Duncan, who has bt?en attached to the 
office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Illinois 
for over twenty years, is one of the greatest heroes the Negroes 
of America have produced. He returned as the ranking col- 
ored officer in the American Expeditionary Forces. Instead 
of being merely an assistant Colonel, he was actively in com- 
mand of one of the hardest fighting battalions in the regiment. 
He has been pronounced a man of native ability, an able 
tactician and of natural military genius. 

Sergt. Norman Henry, 5127 Dearborn St., Chicago, at- 
tached to the 3d Machine Gun Company, 370th Infantry, won 
the Croix de Guerre and Distinguished Service Cross. It was 
in the Soissona sector September 30 in the first rush on the 
Hindenburg line. 

All of the officers and men fell under a heavy machine 
gun barrage except two squads of which Sergeant Henry was 
left in command. They took two German dugouts and were 
cut off from their own line without food. They held the Ger- 
mans off with one machine gnn for three days. Often the 
gun became jammed, but they would take it apart and fix it 
before the enemy could get to them. 

Lieut. Samuel S. Gordon, 3934 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
of the 370th Infantry, exposed himself to open machine gun 
fire for six hours and effected the rescue of two platoons 
which had been cut off by the barrage. 
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Company H bad been badly cut up in a sudden burst of 
machine gun tire. Lieutenant Gordon with some men were 
rushed up to relieve what was left of the company, and while 
reeonnoitering were cut off by the same fire. A stream of 
water four feet deep lay between them and their trenches. By 
standing in the stream, Lieutenant Gordon let the men crawl 
to the edge of the bank, where he lifted them across without 
their having to stand up and become targets. 

Corporal Emile Laurent, 5302 So. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, a member of the 370th Infantry, had a busy time dodg- 
ing machine gun bulleta one night near Soissons. Volunteering 
as a wire cutter, he crawled out with his lieutenant's auto- 
matic in one hand and the wire clippers in the other. Half 
a dozen machine guns were opened upon him as he sneaked 
along the terrain. "Never touched me," he would yell every 
time a chunk of steel parted his hair. He was out for three 
hours and cut a broad line through the charged wire. Then 
he crawled back without a mark on him. 

Private Leroy Davis of the same regiment, won a deco- 
ration at the Aillette Canal for bringing a comrade back under 
machine gun fire. When he got back to his own lines he would 
not trust him with the ambulance outfit, but carried him three 
miles to the emergency dressing station and then he ran back 
to the canal to get even. This little stunt saved his com- 
rade's life- 
Praise for the American soldier comes from Charles M, 
Schwab, the eminent steel manufacturer, who was chosen by 
President Wilson to head the Emergency Fleet Cororation, 
and rendered such conspicuous service in that position. 
Returning in February, 1919, from a trip to Europe, Mr, 
Schwab said in an interview: 

"1 have come back with ten times tho good opinion I had of our soldiers 
for the work Uiey did. Everywhere 1 went 1 found that the American boI- 
dlers had left a good impression behind and there was nothlne but the 
greatest praise for them. 

"During the present voyage I have be»n among the colored troops on 
board and talked with them and learoed what American soldlerlDg bas doQe 
(or them. They are belter men than they were when they went away." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THOSE WHO NEVER WILL RETURN 

Study of W\b — Its Compensations and Benefits — Its 
Ravages and Debagemehts — Bobdens Fall. Upon thb 
Weak — Toll, of Disease — Negeoes Sinqulably Healthy 
— Negroes Killed in Battle — Deaths From Wocnds 
AND Other Causes — Remarkable Physical Stamina of 
Race — Hodsekeepino in. Khaki — Healthiest Was in 
History — Increased Regard foe Mothers — An Ideal fob 
Child Minds — Moeale and Propaganda. 



TT has been said that war has its compensations no less than 
-'• peace. This saying must have had reference largely to 
the material benefits accruing to the victors — the wealth 
gained from sacked cities, the territorial acquisitions and the 
increased prestige and prosperity of the winners. There is 
also an indirect compensation which can hardly he measured, 
but which is known to exist, in the increased courage incul- 
cated, the banishment of fear, the strengthened sense of devo- 
tion, heroism and self-saerifiee, and all those principles of 
manliness and unselfishness which are inspired through war 
and react so beneficially on the morals of a race. There are 
some, however, who contend that these compensations do not 
overbalance the pain, the heart-rending, the horrors, brutal- 
ities and debasements which come from war. Viewed in the 
most favorable light, with all its glories, benefits and com- 
pensations, war is still far removed from an agreeable enter- 
prise. 

Like so many of the other material compensations of life, 
its benefits accrue to the strong while its burdens fall upon 
the weak. A contemplation of the maimed, the crippled and 
those stricken with disease, fails to engender anything but 
somber reflections. 
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Owing to the advancement of science, the triumph of 
knowledge over darkness, the late war through the unusual 
attention given to the physical fitness of the soldiers, prob- 
ably conferred a boon in sending back a greater percentage 
of men physically improved than tlie toll of destroyed or 
deteriorated would show. Yet with all the improvement in 
medical and sanitary science, the fact remains that disease 
claimed more lives than bullets, bayonets, shrapnel or gas. 

Negro soldiers in the war were singularly free from 
disease. Deaths from this cause were surprisingly few, the 
mortality being much lower than it would have been among 
the same men had there been no war. This was due to the 
general good behavior of the troops as testified to by so many 
commanding officers and others. The men observed dis- 
cipline, kept within bounds and listened to the advice of those 
competent to give it. 

Out of a total of between 40,000 and 45,000 Negro sol- 
diers who went into battle or were exposed to the enemy's 
attack at some time, about 500 were killed in action. Between 
150 and 200 died of wounds. Deaths from disease did not 
exceed 200 and from accident not over fifty. Those who were 
wounded and gassed amounted to about 4,000. 

It speaks very highly for the medical and sanitary science 
of the army as well as for the physical stamina of a race, 
when less than 200 died out of a total of 4,000 wounded and 
gassed. The bulk of the battle casualties were in the 93rd 
Division. 

The figures as given do not seem very large, yet it is a 
fact that the battle casualties of the American Negro forces 
engaged in the late war were not very far short of the entire 
battle casualties of the Spanish-American war. In that con- 
flict the United States lost less than 1,000 men in battle. 

Wliile battle havoc and ravages from disease were ter- 
rible enough, and brought sadness to many firesides, and 
while thousands of survivors are doomed to go through life 
maimed, suffering or weakened, there is a brighter side to the 
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picture. Evidences are plentiful that ^^housekeeping in 
khaki" was not unsuccessful. 

According to a statement issued by the War Department 
early in 1919, the entire overseas army was coming back 
18,000 tons heavier and huskier than when it went abroad. 
Many of the returning soldiers found that they literally burst 
through the clothing which they had left at home. Compared 
with the records taken at time of enlistment or induction into 
the draft forces, it is shown that the average increase in 
weight was twelve pounds to a man. 

Improvement of course was due to the healthful physical 
development aided by the seemingly ceaseless flow of whole- 
some food directed into the training camps and to France. 
Secretary Baker was very proud of the result and stated that 
the late war had been the healthiest in history. The test he 
applied was in the number of deaths from disease. The best 
previous record, 25 per 1,000 per year was attained by the 
Germans in the Franco-Prussian war. Our record in the late 
was was only eight per 1,000 per year. The Medical Corps 
did heroic service in keeping germs away, but cooks, clothing 
designers and other agencies contributed largely in the mak- 
ing of bodies too healthy to permit germ lodgments. 

The hell of war brought countless soldiers to the realiza- 
tion that no matter how much they believed they had loved 
their mothers, they had never fully appreciated how much 
she meant to them. 

"I know, mother/' cried one youth broken on the field, whose mother 
found him in a hospital, "that I began to see over there how thoughtless, 
indeed, almost brutal, I had always been. Somehow, in spite of my loving 
you, I Just couldn't talk to you. Why, when I think how I used to close 

up like a clam every time you asked me anything about myself ** He 

broke off and with fervent humility kissed the hand in his own. 'Tlease 
forget it all, mother,*' he whispered. "It's never going to be that way again. 
I found out over there — I knew what it was not to have anyone to tell things 
to — and now, why you've got to listen to me all the rest of your life, 
mother." 

Angelo Patri, the new York schoolmaster who has been 
so successful in instilling ideals into the child mind has 
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addressed himself to the children of today, they who will be 
the parents of tomorrow. His words are: 

"Man has labored tbrough the agee that you might be bom free. Msn 
baa fought that you might live in peace. He baa Btudled that you migbt have 
learDlng. He has left you the heritage of the ages (bat you might carry od. 

"Ahead are the children of the npxt generation. It'a on, on. you must 
he going. You, loo. are torch-bearera of liberty. You. too, must take your 
place In the soareh for freedom, the qupst for the Holy Grail, 'Twas for this 
you, the children ol America were born, were educated. Fulfill your 
deetlaj," 



Morale and propaganda received more attention in the 
late war than they ever did in any previous conflict. Before 
the end of the struggle the Bubjeet of morale was taken up 
and Bet apart as one of the highly specialized branches of 
the service. The specialists were designated as morale 
officers. They had many problems to meet and much smooth- 
ing over to do. In the army, an Americanism very soon 
attached to thera and they became known as "fixers." 

With respect to the Negro, the section of the War De- 
partment presided over by Emmett J. Scott was organized 
and conducted largely for purposes of morale and propa- 
ganda. Much of the work was connected with good American 
propaganda to counteract dangerous German propaganda. 

It is now a known fact that the foe tried to lure the 
Negro from his allegiance by lies and false promises even 
after he had gone into the trenches. This has been attested 
to publicly by Dr. Robert R. Moton, the head of Tuskegee 
Institute, who went abroad at the invitation of President 
Wilson and Secretary Baker to ascertain the spirit of the 
Negro soldiers there. 

Dr. Moton was told of the German propaganda and the 
brazen attempts made on members of the 92nd Division near 
Metz, He gave the following as a sample : 

"To the colored soldiers of the United States Army. 

"Hello, boya, what are you doing over there* Fighting the Germans? 
Why7 Have they ever done you any barm? 

"Do you enjoy the same rights as the white people do In America, 
the Und of freedom and democracy, or are you not rather treated over 
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there as second class cUlzena? And how about tbe lawT Are lynchlngs 
and tbe most horrible crtmea connected therewith a lawful proceeding in 
a democratic country T 

"Now, a]1 this Is entirely different In Germany, where they do like 
colored people; where they treat ihem aa gentlemen and not as second 
claes citizens. Tbey enjoy exactly tbe same privileges as white men, and 
quite a number of colored people have 8ne poBltlons In business in Berlin 
and other German cities. 

"Why then flght the Germans? Only for the beneflt of the Wall street 
robbers and to protect tbe millions they have loaned the English, French and 
Italians? 

"You have never seen Germany, so you are fools It yoo allow your- 
selves to hate us. Come over and see for yonrselvea. To carry a gun In this 
service Is nol an honor but a shame. Throw It away and come over to the 
German lines. You will Bud Iriends who will help you along." 

Negro officers of the division told Dr. Moton this propa- 
ganda had no effect. He said the Negroes, especially those 
from the South, were 'anxious to return home, most of them 
imbued with the ambltiou to become useful, law-abiding citi- 
zens. Some, however, were apprehensive that they might not 
be received in a spirit of co-operation and racial good will. 
This anxiety arose mainly from accounts of increased lyneh- 
ings and persistent rumors that the Ku Kins Clan was being 
revived in order, so the rumor ran, "to keep the Negro soldier 
in his place." 

After voicing his disbelief in these rumors. Dr. Moton 
said: 

"The result of this working together in these war activities brouKht 
the whites and Neeroes into a more helpful relationship. It la the earnest 
desire of all Negroes that these helpful cooperating relatlonshlpa shall con- 
tinue." 

In conversation with a morale officer the writer was told 
that the principal problem with the Negroes, especially after 
the selective draft, was in classifying them fairly and prop- 
erly. Some were in every way healthy but unfit for soldiers. 
Others were of splendid intelligence and manifestly it was 
unjust to condemn them to the ranks when so many had 
excellent qualities for non-commissioned and commissioned 
grades. The Service of Supply solved the problem so far as 
the ignorant were concerned; all could serve in that branch. 
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The officer stated that the trouble with the War Depart- 
ment and with too many other people, is the tendency to 
treat Negroes as a homogeneous whole, which cannot be done. 
Some are densely ignorant and some are highly intelligent 
and well educated. In this officer's opinion, there is as much 
difference between different types of Negroes as there is 
between the educated white people and the uneducated moun- 
taineers and poor whites of the South ; or between the best 
whites of this and other countries and the totally ignorant 
peasants from the most oppressed nations of Europe, 

In the early stages of the war, there was a great scarcity 
of non-commissioned officers — sergeants and corporals, those 
generals in embryo, upon whom so much depends in waging 
successful war. It was a great mistake in the opinion of this 
informant, and he stated that the view was shared by many 
other officers, to take men from white units to act as non- 
commissioned officers in Negro regiments, when there were 
available so mauy intelligent, capable Negroes serving in the 
ranks, who understood their people and would have delighted 
in filling the non-commissioned grades. He also thought the 
same criticism applied to selections for commissioned grades. 
It is agreeable to note that such views rapidly gained 
ground. The excellent service of the old 8th Illinois demon- 
strated that colored officers are capable and trustworthy. An 
action and expression that will go far in furthering the view 
is that of Colonel William Hayward of the old 15th New 
York, who resigned command of the regiment which he organ- 
ized and led to victory, soon after his return from the war. 
Like the great magnanimous, fair-minded man which he is 
and which helped to make him such a successful officer, he 
said that he could not remain at the head of the organization 
when there were so many capable Negroes who could and 
were entitled to fill its personnel of officers from colonel 
down. Colonel Hayward has been laboring to have the organ- 
ization made a permanent one composed entirely of men of 
the Negro race. A portion of his expression on the subject 
follows : 
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"1 earnestly hope that the state and city will not allow this splendid 
organization to pass entirely out of existence* but will rebuild around the 
nucleus of these men and their flags from which hang the Croix de Guerre, 
a 16th New York to which their children and grandchildren will belong; 
an organization with a home of its own in a big, modern armory. This 
should be a social center for the colored citizens of New York, and the 
regiment should be an inspiration to them. It should be oi&cered through- 
out by colored men, though I and every other white officer who fought with 
the old 15th will be glad and proud to act in an honorary or advisory 
capacity. liOt the old 16th 'carry on' as our British comrades phrase it" 

It is to be hoped that we never have another war. Never- 
theless these Negro military organizations should be kept 
up for their effect upon the spirit of the race. If they are 
ever needed again, let us hope that by that time, the con- 
fidence of the military authorities in Negro ability, will have 
so gained that they will coincide with Colonel Hayward's 
view regarding Negro officers for Negro units. 
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SOME went forth to fight, to win deathless fame or the 
heroes' crown of death in battle. There were some who 
remained to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. Which 
performed the greater servicef 

For the direct uplift and advancement of his race; for 
the improved standing gained for it in the eyea of other 
races, the heroism, and steadfastness and the splendid sol- 
dierly qualities exhibited by the Nesfro fighting man, were of 
immeasurable benefit. Those were the things which the world 
heard about, the exemplifications of the great modern forces 
and factors of publicity and advertising. In the doing of 
their "bit" so faithfully and capably, the Negro combatant 
forces won jnst title to all the praise and renown which they 
have received. Their contribution to the ca'Se of liberty and 
democracy, cannot be discounted ; will shine through the ages, 
and through the ages grow brighter. 

But their contribution as fighting men to the cause of 
Justice and Humanity was no greater, in a sense than that 
of their brethren: "Unwept, unhonored and unsung," who 
toiled back of the lines that those at the front miglit have 
Bubsistence and the sinews of conflict. 
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The most indispensable cog in the great machine which 
existed behind the lines, was the stevedore regiments, tho 
butcher companies, the engineer, labor and Pioneer battalions, 
nearly all incorporated in that department of the army tech- 
nically designated as the S. O. S. (Service of Snpply), In 
the main these were blacks. Every Negro who served in the 
combatant forces could have been dispensed with. They 
would have been missed, truly ; but there were enough white 
men to take their places if necessary. Bnt how seriously 
handicapped would the Expeditionary forces have been with- 
out the great army of Negroes, numbering over 100,000 in 
France, with thousands more in this country designed for 
the same service; who unloaded the ships, felled the trees, 
built the railroad grades and laid the tracks; erected the 
warehouses, fed the fires which turned the wheels; cared for 
the horses and mules and did the million and one things, 
which Negro brawn and Negro willingness does so acceptably. 

Theirs not to seek "the bubble reputation at the can- 
non's mouth," that great composed, uncomplaining body of 
men; content simply to wear the nniform and to know that 
their toil was contributing to a result just as important as 
the work of anyone in the army. Did they wish to fight? 
They did; just as ardently as any man who carried a rifle, 
served a machine gun or a field piece. But some must cut 
wood and eat of humble bread, and there came in those great 
qualities of patience and resignation which makes of the 
Negro so dependable an asset in all such emergencies. 

How shall we describe their chronology or i.\Tite their 
log? They were everywhere in France where they were 
needed. As one officer expressed it, at one time it looked as 
though they would chop down all the trees in that country. 
Their units and designations were changed. They were 
shifted from place to place so often and given such a variety 
of duties it would take a most active historian to follow them. 
In the maze of data in the War Department at Washington, 
it would take months to separate and ^ve an adequate acconnt 
of their operations. 
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QDIET HEROES OF THE BRAWNY ARM 2*1 

It is known that a contingent of them accompanied the 
very first forces that went abroad from this country. In 
fact, it may be said, that the feet of American Negroes were 
among the first in our forces to touch the soil of France, It 
is known that they numbered at least 136 different companies, 
battalions and regiments in France. If there were more, the 
records at Washington had not sufficiently catalogued them 
up to the earty part of 1919 to say who they were. 

In the desire to get soldiers abroad in 1918, the policy of 
the administration and the Department seems to have been 
to make details and bookkeeping a secondary consideration. 
The names of all, their organizations and officers were faith- 
fully kept, but distinctions between whites and blacks were 
very obscure. Until the complete historical records of the 
Government are compiled, it will be impossible to separate 
them with accuracy. 

Negro non-combatant forces in France at the end of the 
war included the 301st, 302nd and 303rd Stevedore Regi- 
ments and the 701st and 702nd Stevedore Battalions; the 
322nd and 363rd Butchery Companies; Engineer Service 
battalions numbered from 505 to 550, inclusive; Labor bat- 
talions numbered from 304 to 348, inclusive, also Labor bat- 
talion 357; Labor companies numbered from 301 to 324, in- 
clusive; Pioneer Infantry regiments numbered 801, 809, 811, 
813, 815 and 816, inclusive. These organizations known as 
Pioneers, had some of the fnnctions of infantry, some of 
those of engineers and some of those of labor units. They 
were prepared to exorcise all three, but in France they were 
called upon to act principally as modified engineering and 
labor ontfits. They also furnished replacement troops for 
some of the combatant units. 

Service was of the dull routine void of the spectacular, 
and has never been sufficiently appreciated. In our enthu- 
siasm over their fighting brothers we should not overlook 
nor underestimate these. There were many thousands of 
white engineers and Service of Supply men in general, but. 
their operations were mostly removed from the base ports. 
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NeoeBsity for the work was imperative. Owing to the 
requirements of the British army, the Americans could not 
use the English Channel ports. They were obliged to land 
on the west and south coasts of France, where dock facilities 
were pitifully inadequate. Railway facilities from the ports 
to the interior were also inadequate. The American Expedi- 
tionary Forces not only enlarged every dock and increased 
the facilities of every harbor, but they built railways and 
equipped them with American locomotives and cars and 
manned them with American crews. 

Great warehouses were built as well as barracks, can- 
tonments and hospitals. Without these facilities the army 
would have been utterly useless, Negroes did the bulk of the 
work. They were an indispensable wheel in the machinery, 
without which all would have been chaos or inaction. 

Headquarters of the Service of Supply was at Tours. 
It was the great assembling and distributing point. At that 
point and at the base ports of Brest, Bordeaux, St. Nazaire 
and La Pailice most of the Negro Service of Supply organ- 
izations were located. The Frencli railroads and the specially 
constructed American lines ran from the base ports and 
centered at Tours. 

This great industrial army was under strict military 
regulations. Every man was a soldier, wore the uniform and 
was under commissioned and non-commissioned officers the 
same as any combatant branch of the service. 

The Negro Service of Supply men acquired a great 
reputation in the various activities to which they were as- 
ifeigiied, especially for ef5ciency and celerity in unloading 
ships and handling the vast cargoes of materials and sup- 
plies of every sort at the base ports. They were a marvel 
to the French and astonished not a few of the officers of our 
own army. They sang and joked at their work. The mili- 
tary authorities had hands to entertain them and stimulate 
them to greater efforts when some particularly urgent task 
was to be done. Contests and friendly rivalries were also 
introduced to speed up the work. 
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The contests were grouped under the general heading 
of "A Race to Berlin ' ' and were conducted principally 
among the stevedores. Prizes, decorations and banners were 
offered as an incentive to effort in the contests. The name, 
however, was more productive of results than anything else. 
The men felt that it really was a race to Berlin and that they 
were the runners up of the boys at the front. 

Ceremonies accompanying the awards were quite elab- 
orate and impressive. The victors were feasted and sere- 
naded. Many a stevedore is wearing a medal won in one of 
these conquests of which he is as proud, and justly so, as 
though it were a Croix do Guerre or a Distinguiehed Service 
Cross. Many a unit is as proud of its banner as though it 
were won in battle. 

Thousands of Service of Supply men remained with the 
American Army of Occupation after the war; that is, they 
occupied the same relative position as during hostilities — 
behind the lines. The Array of Occupation required food and 
supplies, and the duty of getting them into Germany devolved 
largely upon the American Negro. 

Large numbers of thera were stationed at Toul, Verdun, 
Epemay, St. Mihiel, Fismes and the Argonne, where millions 
of dollars worth of stores of all kinds were salvaged and 
guarded by them. So many were left behind and so im- 
portant was their work, that the Negro Y. M, C. A. sent 
fifteen additional canteen workers to France weeks after the 
signing of the armistice, as the stay of the Service of Supply 
men was to be indefinitely prolonged. 

The Rev. D. L. Ferguson, of Louisville, Ky., who for 
more than a year was stationed at St. Nazaire as a Y. M. C. 
A. worker, and became a great favorite with the men, says 
that during the war they took great pride in their companies, 
their camps, and all that belonged to the army; that because 
their work was always emphasized by the officers as being 
essential to the boys in the trenches, the term "stevedore'* 
became one of dignity as representing part of a great Amer- 
ican Army, 
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How splendidly the stevedores and others measured up 
to military standards and the great affection with which their 
officers regarded them, Rev. Dr. Ferguson makes apparent 
by quoting Colonel C. E. Goodwin, who for over a year was 
in charge of the largest camp of Negro Service of Supply 
men in France. In a letter to Kev. Dr. Ferguson he said: 

"It U with many keen thrusts ol sorrow that I am obliged to leave 
this camp and the men who have made up this orgaolzatlon. The men Tor 
whose uplift you are working have not onl; gaineil. but have truly earned 
a large place tn my heart, and I will always cherish a loviug memory of 
the men ol thla wonderful organizatlou which I have had the honor and 
privilege to command." 



Lester A. Walton, who weat abroad as a correspondent 
for the New York Age, thus commented on the stevedores and 
others of the same service: 

"I had the pleasure and honor to shake hands with hundred! of col- 
ored atevedorea and englaeerB while In France. The majority were from the 
South, where there Is a friendly, warm sun many months of the year. When 
1 talked with them no sun ot any kind had greeted them for weeks. It was 
the rainy season when a clear sky Is a rarity and a downpour of rain la 
a dally occurrence. Yet, there was not one word of complaint heard, for tbey 
were 'doing their bit' as expected ot real soldiers. Naturally they expressed 
a desire to get home soon, hut Ibis was a wish I often heard made by a 
doughboy. 

"Members of the 'S. O. S.' will not came back to America wearing the 
Oistingulshed Service Cross or the Croix de Guerre for exceptional gaUanlry 
under Ore, but the history of the great world war would be incomplete and 
lacking in authenticity If writers failed to tell of the bloodless deeds of 
heroism performed by noa-combatant members of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces," 

During the summer of 1918, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the 
poetess, went to France to write and also to help entertain 
the soldiers with talks and recitations. \Vhile at one of the 
large camps in Southern France, the important work of the 
colored stevedore came to her notice and she was moved to 
write a poem which follows : 
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THE STEVEDORES 

We are the Army Stevedores, lusty and virile and strong. 

We are given the hardest work of the war, and the hours are long. 

We handle the heavy hexes and shovel the dirty coal; 

While soldiers and sailors work in the light, we hurrow below like a mole. 

But somebody has to do this work or the soldiers could not fight! 

And whatever work is given a man is good if he does it right. 

We are the Army Stevedores, and we are volunteers. 

We did not wait for the draft to come, and put aside our fears. 

We flung them away to the winds of fate at the very first call of our land. 

And each of us offered a willing heart, and the strenigth of a brawny hand. 

WIb are the Army Stevedores, and work we must and may. 

The cross of honor will never be ours to proudly wear and sway. 

But the men at the front could not be there, and the battles could not be won. 

If the stevedores siDpped in their dull routine and left their work undone. 

Somebody has to do this work; be glad that it isn't yoti. 

We are the Army Stevedore*— give us our due. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

UNSELFISH WORKEES IN THE VINEYARD 

Mitigated the Hobrobs of War — At the Front, Behind thb 
Lines, at Home — Cibcle for Neobo Wab Relief — Ad- 
dressed AND Praised by Roosevelt — A Notable Gatheb- 
ING — Negro Y. M. C A. Wobk — Unsullied Record of 
Achievemen,t — How the *'T" Conducted Business — 
Secretaries All Speclu-ists — Neobo Women in "Y" 
WoBK — Valob of A Non-combatant. 

'M'EQROES in America are justly proud of their eontribu- 
■^^ tions to war relief agencies and to the financial and moral 
side of the war. The millions of dollars worth of Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings stamps wliich they purchased were 
not only a great aid to the government in prosecuting the war, 
but have been of distinct benefit to the race in the establishing 
of savings funds among many who never were thrifty before. 
Thousands have been started on the road to prosperity by the 
business ideas inculcated in that manner. Tlieir donations to 
the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A, and kindred groups were excep- 
tionally generous. 

An organization which did an immense amount of good 
and which was conducted almost entirely by Negro patriots, 
although they had a number of white people as officers and 
advisers, was the "Circle for Negro War Relief," which had 
its headquarters in New York City, 

At a great meeting at Carnegie Hall, November 2, 1918, 
the Circle was addressed by the late Theodore Roosevelt. On 
the platform also as speaker.s were Emmett J, Scott, Irvin 
Cobb, Marcel Knecht, French High Commissioner to the 
United States; Dr. George E. Hajiies, Director of Negro Eco- 
nomics, Department of Labor; Mrs. Adah B. Thorns, Superin- 
tendent of Nurses at Lincoln hospital, and Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, who presided. 
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Mr. Roosevelt reminded his hearers that wlien he divided 
the Nohel Peace Prize money among the war charities he had 
awarded to the Circle for Negro War Relief a sum equal to 
those assigned to the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
and like organizations. 

"I wtsh to congratulate you," Mr. Roosevelt said, "upon tbe dignity 
and self-restraint with vrblch the Cfrcte has stated its case In lt« circulars. 
It iB put letter than I could express it when your officers say: 'They, (the 
Negroes) like tlie boys at the front and In the camps to hnow that there ia 
B dlBtlnctty colored organization working for them. They also like tbe 
people at Iiome to know that suph an oreanizaUon. although started and 
maintained with a friendly cooperation from white friends. 1h Intended to 
prove to the world that colored people themselves can manage war relief In 
an efBcient, honeat and dignified way. and so bring honor to their race. 

"The greatest work the colored man can do to help bis race upward," 
continued Mr. Rcoaevelt, "1b tbrough his or her own person to sbow the 
true dignity of Bervlce. t see ta the list of your vie e-presi dents and also of 
your directors the name of Colonel Charles Young, and that reminds me 
that If I had been permitted to raise a brigade of troops and go to the other 
side, 1 should have raised for that brigade two colored regiments, one of 
which would have had all colored ofBcers. And the colonel of that regiment 
was to have been Colonel Charles Young, 

"One of the officers of the other regiment waa to have been 'Ham' 
Pish. He Ib now an ofBcer of the loth, the regiment of NeEroea which Mr. 
Cobb so Justly has praised, and when 'Ham' Fish was ofiered a chance for 
promotion with a transfer to another command. I am glad to say he 
declined with thanks, remarking that be 'guessed he's stay with the sun- 
burned Yankees.' " 



A guest of honor at the meeting was Needham Roberts, 
who won his Crois de Guerre in conjunction with Henry John- 
son. The cheering of the audience stopped proceedings for a 
long time when Mr. Roosevelt arrived and shook hands with 
Eoberts. 

"Many nice things were eald at the meeting." commented the New 
Tork Age. "but the nicest of all was the statement that after the war thfl 
Negro over here will get more than a sip from the cup of democracy." 

One of the splendid activities of tbe Circle was in the pro- 
viding of an emergency relief fund for men who were dis- 
charged or sent back, as in the case of Needham Roberts, on 
account of sickness or injuries. Many a soldier who was desti- 
tute on account of his back pay having been held up was tem- 
porarily relieved, provided with work or sent to his home 
through the agency of the Circle. 
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Wliile the war was in progress the Circle attended to a 
variety of legal questions for the soldiers, distributed litera- 
ture, candy and smokes to the men going to the war and those 
at the front; visited and ministered to those in hospitals, 
looked after their correspondence and did the myriad helpful 
things which other agencies were doing for white soldiers, 
including relief in the way of garments, food, medicine and 
money for the families and dependents of soldiers. 

The organization had over three score units in different 
parts of the country. They engaged in the same activities 
which white women were following in aid to their race. Here 
is a sample clipped from one of the bulletins of the Circle: 

"On the Benil-troplcal iBlaud of St. Helena, S. C, the native Islanders 
bave. Id times past, been content to busy themselvea In their beautiful cot- 
ton fields or tn tbelr own little palmetto-shaded houses, but the war htia 
brouebt to them aa to the rest of the world broa:ler vision, and now. desplta 
their very limited resources, "1 of them have formed Unit No. 29 of th« 
Circle. They not only do war work, but Ibey give whatever service Is 
needed In the conunuoily. The members knit for the aoldlera and write 
letters to SL Helena boys for their relatlTes. During the Influenza epidemic 
the unit formed itself Into a health committee in cooperation with the Red 
Cross and did moat effective work In preventing tbe spread ol the disease." 



Similar and enlarged activities were characteristic of the 
units all over the nation. They made manifest to the world 
tbe Negro's generosity and his willingness in so far as lies in 
his power, to bear his part of the burden of helping his own 
race. 

After the war the units of the Circle did not grow weary. 
Their inspiration to concentrate was for the relief of physical 
suffering and need; to assist existing organizations in all sorts 
of welfare work. As they had helped soldiers and soldiers' 
families, they proposed to extend a helping hand to working 
girls, children, invalids and all Negroes deserving aid. 

To the lasting glory of the race and the efficient self- 
sacrificing spirit of the men engaged, was the wonderful work 
of the Negro Young Men 's Christian Association among the- 
soldiers of this country and overseas. Some day a book will 
be written dealing adequately with this phase of war activity. 
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The beet writers of the race will find in it a theme well worthy 
of their finest talenta. The subject can be touched upon only 
briefly here. 

To the untiring efforts and great ability of Dr. J. E. 
Moorland, senior secretary of the Negro Men's Department 
of the International Committee, with his corps of capable 
assistants at Washington, belongs the great credit of having 
organized and directed the work throughout the war. 

Not a serious complaint has come from any quarter about 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. workers; not a penny of 
money was wrongfully diverted and literally not a thing has 
occurred to mar the record of the organization. Nothing but 
praise has come to it for the noble spirit of duty, good will and 
aid which at all times characterized its operations. Tlie work- 
ers sacrificed their pursuits and pleasures, their personal 
affairs and frequently their remuneration; times innumerable 
they risked their lives to minister to the comfort and well 
being of the soldiers. Some deeds of heroism stand forth that 
rank along with those of the combatants. 

The splendid record achieved is all the more remarkable 
and gratifying when the extensive and varied personnel of 
the service is taken into consideration. No less than fifty-five 
Y. M. C, A. centers were conducted in cantonments in America, 
presided over by 300 Negro secretaries. Fourteen additional 
secretaries served with Student Army Training Corps units 
in our colleges. Sixty secretaries served overseas, making a 
grand total of 374 Y. M. C. A. secretaries doing war work. 

Excellent buildings were erected in the cantonments 
here and the camps overseas, which served as centers for 
uplifting influences, meeting the deepest needs of the soldier 's 
life. In the battle zones were the temporary huts where the 
workers resided, placed as near the front lines as the military 
authorities could permit. Many times the workers went into 
the most advanced trenches with the soldiers, serving them 
tobacco, coffee, chocolate, etc., and doing their utmost to keep 
up spirits and fighting morale. Much of the uniform good 
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discipline and behavior attributed to the Negro troops un- 
doubtedly was due to the beneficial influence of the "Y'* men 
and women. 

As an example of tlie way the work was conducted it is 
well to describe a staff organization in one of the buildings. 

It was composed of a building secretary, who was the 
executive; a religious work secretary, wlio had charge of the 
religious activities, including personal work among the sol- 
diers, Bible class and religious meetings; an educational 
secretary, who promoted loctureSj educational classes and 
used whatever means he had at hand to encourage intellectual 
development, and a physical secretary, who had charge of 
athletics and various activities for the physical welfare of the 
soldiers. He worked in closest relationship with the military 
officers and often was made responsible for all the sports 
and physical activities of the camp. Then there was a social 
secretary, who promoted all the social diversions, including 
entertainments, stunts and motion pictures, and a business 
secretary, who looked after the sales of stamps, post cards 
and such supplies as were handled, and who was made 
responsible for the proper accounting of finances. 

The secretaries were either specialists in their lines or 
were trained until they became such. Some idea of their tasks 
and problems, and of the tact and ability they had to use in 
meeting them, may be gained by a contemplation of the 
classes with which they had to deal. The selective draft assem- 
bled the most remarkable army the world has ever seen. Men 
of all grades from the most illiterate to the highly trained tmi- 
versity graduate messed together and drilled side by side 
dally. There were men who had grown up iinder t!ie best of 
influences and others whose environment had been wicked or 
vicious, all thrown together in a common cause, wearing the 
same uniform and obeying the same orders. 

The social diversious brought out some splendid talent. 
A great feature was the singing. It was essential that the 
secretary should be a leader in this and possessed of a good 
voice. These were not difficult to find, as the race is 
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naturally musical and most of them sing well. Noted singers 
were sent to sing for the boys, but it is said that frequently 
the plan of the entertainment was reversed, as they requested 
the privilege of listening to the boys sing. 

A wonderful work was done by "Y" secretaries among 
the illiterates. Its fruits are already apparent and will con- 
tinue to multiply. They found men who hardly knew their 
right hand from their left. Others who could not write their 
names are said to have wept with joy when taught to master 
the simple accomplishment. Many a poor illiterate was given 
the rudiments of an education and started on the way to 
higher attainments. 

Headquarters of the overseas work was at Paris, France, 
and was in charge of E. C. Carter, formerly Senior Student 
secretary in America, and when war was declared, held the 
position of National Secretary of India. Much of the credit 
for the splendid performance of the "Y" workers abroad 
belonged to him and to his able aid, Dr. John Hope, presi- 
dent of Morehouse college, Atlanta, Ga. The latter went over 
in August, 1918, as a special overseer of the Negro Y. M. C. A. 

Three distinguished Negro women were sent over as 
"Y" hostesses, with a secretarial rating, during the war. 
Their work was so successful that tweuty additional women to 
serve in the same capacities were sent over after the close 
of hostilities. They were to serve as hostesses, social sec- 
retaries and general welfare workers among the thousands of 
Negro soldiers who had been retained there with the Army 
of Occupation and the Service of Supply. 

The first Negro woman to go abroad in the Y, M. C. A. 
service was Mrs. Helen Curtis of 208 134th Street, New York, 
in May, 1918. For a number of years she had been a member 
of the committee of management of the Colored Women's 
Branch of the Y, M. C. A., and had assisted at the Camp Upton 
hostess house. Her late husband, James L. Curtis, was minis- 
ter ror^ident and consul general for the United States to 
Liberia. Mrs. Curtis lived in Monrovia, Liberia, until her 
husband's death there. She liad also lived in France, where 
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she studied domestic art for two years. Being a fluent speaker 
of the French language, her appointment was highly appro- 
priate. 

So successful was the appointment of Mrs. Curtis that 
another Negro secretary in the person of Mrs. Addic Hunton 
of 575 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., followed the next 
month. Her husband was for many years senior secretary of 
the International Committee of the T. M. C. A. Negro Men's 
Department, and her own work had always been with the 
organization. 

A short time later Miss Catherine Johnson of Greenville, 
Ohio, followed in the wake of Mrs. Curtis and Mrs. Hunton. 
She is a sister of Dr. Johnson of Columbus, Ohio, appointed 
early in 1919 minister to Liberia. 

JTo less successful at homo than abroad was the work of 
the T. M. C. A. among the Negroes in cantonments and 
training camps. It is known that the services rendered by the 
Association to the officers' training camp at Fort Dea Moines 
had much to do with making that institntion .such a remark- 
able success. From that time on comment was frequent that 
the best work being done by the Association in many of the 
camps was done by Negro secretaries. 

The heroic exploit of Professor Cook, the "Y" secretary, 
which secured him a recommendation for the Distinguished 
Service Cross, is mentioned elsewliere. It was only equalled 
by the valiant performance of A. T. Banks of Dayton, Ohio, 
a Negro "Y" secretary who went over the top with the 368th 
Infantry. Secretary Banks, during the action, tarried to give 
aid to a wounded soldier. The two were forced to remain all 
night in a shell hole. During the hours before darkness and 
early the following morning they were targets for a German 
sniper. The secretary succeeded in getting the wounded man 
back to the lines, where he then proceeded to organize a 
party to go after the sniper. Tliey not only silenced him, but 
rendered him unfit for any further action on earth. Mr. Banks 
returned to America with the sniper's rifle as a souvenir. His 
work was additionally courageous when it is considered that 
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he was a non-combatant and not supposed to engage in hostili- 
ties. Had he been taken by the Germans he would not have 
been accorded the treatment of a prisoner of war, but undoubt- 
edly would "Have been put to death. 

Were the records sufficiently complete at the present time 
to divulge them, scores of examples of valorous conduct on 
the part of the **Y'* workers, Red Cross and other non-com- 
batants who ministered to Negro soldiers could be recounted. 
The work of all was of a noble character. It was accompanied 
by a heroic spirit and in many cases by great personal bravery 
and sacrifice. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

NEGRO IN ARMY PERSONNEL 

His Mechanical Ability Requibed — Skilled at Sfeciai; 
Tbadbs — ^Victory Depends Upon Technical Wobkebs — 
Vast Range op Occupation,^ — Negbo Makes Good Show- 
ing — Pbbcentages op White and Black — Fioubes fob 
Genebal Sebvice. 

TN 1917 and 1918 onr cause demanded speed. Every day that 
-■• conid be saved from the period of training meant a day 
gained in pntting troops at the front. 

Half of the men in the Army mast be skilled at special 
trades in order to perform their miltary duties. To form the 
units quickly and at the same time supply them with the 
technical ability required, the Army had to avail itself of the 
trade knowledge and experience which the recruit brought 
with him from civil life. To discover this talent and assign 
it to those organizations where it was needed was the task of 
the Army Personnel organization. 

The army could hardly have turned the tide of victory if 
it had been forced to train from the beginning any large pro- 
portion of the technical workers it needed. Every combat 
division required 64 mechanical draughtsmen, 63 electricians, 
142 linemen, 10 cable splicers, 156 radio operators, 29 switch- 
board operators, 167 telegraphers, 360 telephone repairmen, 
52 leather and canvas workers, 78 surveyors, 40 transitmen, 62 
topographers, 132 auto mechanics, 128 machinists, 167 utility 
mechanics, 67 blacksmiths, 151 carpenters, 691 chauffeurs 
(auto and truck), 128 tractor operators and 122 truckmasters. 

Besides these specialists each division required among its 
enlisted men those familiar with 68 other trades. Among 
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the latter -were dock builders, Btructiiral steel workers, brick- 
layers, teamsters, hostlers, wagoners, axemen, cooks, bakers, 
musicians, saddlers, crane operators, welders, rigging and 
cordage workers, stevedores and longshoremen. Add to these 
the specialists required in the technical units of engineers, 
ordnance, air service, signal corps, tanks, motor corps and all 
the services of supply, and the impossibility of increasing an 
army of 190,000 in March 1917, to an army of 3,665,000 in 
Xovember, 1918, becomes apparent unless every skilled man 
was used where skill was demanded. 

To furnish tables showing the number of Negroes which 
the selective draft produced for the various occupations 
mentioned was at the compilement of this work not prac- 
ticable. In many cases the figures for white and black had 
not been separated. Tlie Army Personnel organization did 
not get into the full swing of its work until well along in 
1918. 

A good general idea of the percentages of white and 
black can be gained from the late drafts of that year. Figures 
for white drafts were not available with the exception of that 
of September 3rd. But a very fair comparison may be made 
from the following table showing some oceupations to whict 
both whites and blacks were called. Take any of the three 
general service drafts made upon Negro selectives and it 
makes a splendid showing alongside the whites. Out of 
100,000 men used as a basis for computation, it shows th'at 
among the Negro selectives an average of slightly over 25 
percent were available for technical requirements, compared 
with slightly over 36 percent among the whites. It reveals a 
high number of mechanics and craftsmen among a race which 
in the minds of many has been regarded as made up almost 
entirely of unskilled laborers: 
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Snpply per 100,000 in late Negro drafts for general serv- 
ice, compared with snpply of white men in same occupations 
for the September 3rd draft: Miac. Figures Septs 

Sept. 1 Sept 26 Upon Draft 
Occupation — Draft Draft 69^26 Men Wblte 

Mechanical engineer 7 30 8 25 

Blacksmith 393 334 331 733 

Dock builder 15 

Carpenter 862 571 670 2,157 

Stockkeeper 161 176 140 562 

Structural steel worker 463 326 351 334 

Chauffeur 3,561 4,003 3,300 7,191 

Chauffeur, heavy truck 1,304 1,356 987 2,061 

Bricklayer 189 99 132 223 

Hostler 3,351 1,433 2,062 3,559 

Teamster or wagoner 8,678 12,660 9,534 13,691 

Transit and levehnan 4 2 47 

Axeman logger 1,192 1,759 1,423 1,827 

Clerical worker 603 395 324 4^59 

Baker and cook 4,129 3,157 2,974 1,077 

Musician 105 17 115 160 

Alto horn 56 47 38 46 

Baritone 21 21 15 16 

Bass horn 35 21 18 16 

Clarinet 21 64 25 66 

Comet 98 56 67 132 

Flute 21 ... 5 29 

Saxaphone 7 13 10 23 

Trap drum 217 197 100 46 

Trombone 42 69 40 67 

Bugler 14 13 12 24 

Saddler 26 3 12 

Crane operator, hoistman 21 39 42 44 

Crane operator, pile driver 13 12 7 

Crane operator, shovel ... 13 5 30 

Oxy-acetylene welder ... 21 8 44 

Bigger and cordage worker ... 49 77 57 40 

Stevedore, cargo handler 161 34 68 10 

Longshoreman 652 664 651 15 

26,413 27,708 23,544 38,473 

Figures are for general service drafts and do not include the enlarged 
list of occupations for which both whites and Negroes were selected. 




WooDROw Wilson, an, Estimate — His Place in Histoet — 
Last op Gbeat Tbio — Washington, Lincoln, Wilson — 
Upholds Decency, Humanity, Libebty — Recapitulation 
OF Yeab 1918 — Closing Inciden,T8 op Wab. 

WHEN sufficient years have elapsed for the forming of a 
correct perspective, when the dissolving elements of time 
have swept away misunderstandings and the influences en- 
gendered by party belief and pohtically former opinions, 
Woodrow Wilson is destined to occupy a place in the Temple 
of Fame that all Americans may well be proud of. Let ua 
analyze this and let us be fair about it, whatever may be our 
beliefs or affiliations. 

Washington gave us our freedom as a nation and started 
the first great wave of democracy. Probably, had some of na 
lived in Washington's time, we would have been opposed to 
him politically. Today he is our national hero and is rever- 
enced by all free people of the earth, even by the nation which 
he defeated at arms. Lincoln preserved and cemented, albeit 
he was compelled to do it in blood, the democracy which 
Washington founded. He did infinitely more ; he struck the 
shackles from four million human beings and gave the Negro 
of America his first opportunity to take a legitimate place in 
the world. Lincoln's service in abolishing slavery was not 
alone to the Negro. He elevated the souls of all men, for he 
ended the most degrading institution that Satan ever devised 
— more degrading to the master who followed it, than to the 
poor subject he practiced it upon. Unitedly, we revere Lin- 
coln, yet there were those who were opposed to him and in 
every way hampered and sneered at his sublime consecration 
to the service of his coantry. It takes time to obtain the 
proper estimate of men. 
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Enough light has already been cast on President Wilson 
and his life work to indicate his character and what the 
finished portrait of him will be. 

We see him at the beginning of the European conflict, 
before any of us could separate the tangled threads of 
rumor, of propaganda, of misrepresentation, to determine 
what it was ail about; before even he could comprehend it, 
a solitary and monitory figure, calling upon us to be neutral, 
to form no hasty judgments. We see him later in the role of 
peacemaker, upholding the principles of decency and honor. 
Eventually as the record of atrocities and crimes against 
innocents enlarges, we see him pleading with the guilty to 
return to the instincts of humanity. Finally as the ultimate 
aim of the Hun is revealed as an assault upon the freedom 
of the world ; after the most painstaking and patient efforts 
to avoid conflict, during which he was subjected to himiilia- 
tion and insult, we see him grasp the sword, calling a united 
nation to arms in clarion tones, like some Crusader of old; 
hia shibboleth: DECENCY, HUMANITY, LIBEBTY. 

What followed? His action swept autocracy from its 
last great stronghold and made permanent the work which 
Washington began and upon which Lincoln builded so nobly. 
This of Woodrow Wilson ; an estimate — there can be no other 
thought, that will endure throughout historj'. 

In the earlier chapters arc sketched the main events of 
the great war up to the end of the year 1917, when the history 
of the Negro in the conflict became the theme. It remains 
to give an outline review of battles and happenings from the 
heginnLng of 1917 until the end of hostilities ; culminating in 
the most remarkable armistice on record; a complete capit- 
ulation of the Teutonic forces and their allies, and a com- 
plete surrender by them of all implements and agencies for 
waging war. The terms of the armistice, drastic in the 
extreme, were largely the work of Marshal Ferdintuid Foch, 
commander-in-chief of the Allied armies. 
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Early in 1918 it became evident that England, France 
and Italy were rapidly approaching the limit of their man 
power. It became necessary for America to hasten to the 
rescue. 

Training of men and officers in the various cantonments 
of America was intensified and as rapidly as they could be 
brought into condition they were shipped to France. The 
troop movement was a wonderful one and before the final 
closing of hostilities in November there were more than 
2,000,000 American troops in Europe. The navy was largely 
augmented, especially in the matter of destroyers, submarine 
chasers and lighter craft. 

Our troops saw little actual warfare during the first 
three months of the year. Americans took over a compara- 
tively quiet sector of the French front near Toul, January 21. 
Engagements of slight importance took place on January 30 
and February 4, the latter on a Lorraine sector which Amer- 
icans were holding. On March 1, they repulsed a heavy Ger- 
man raid in the Toul sector, killing many. On March 6, the 
Americans were holding an eight mile front alone. 

On March 21 the great German offensive between the 
Oise and the Searpe, a distance of fifty miles, began. General 
Haig's British forces were driven back about twenty miles. 
The French also lost much ground including a number of 
important towns. The Germans drove towards Amiens in 
an effort to separate the British and French armies. They 
had some successes in Flanders and on the French front, but 
were finally stopped. Their greatest advance measured 
thirty-five miles and resulted in the retaking of most of the 
territory lost in the Hindenburg retreat of the previons year. 
The Allies lost heavily in killed, wounded and prisoners, bat 
the Germans being the aggressors, lost more. 

While the great battle was at its height, March 28, the 
Allies reached an agreement to place all their forces from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean, under one supreme 
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command, the man chosen for the position being General Poeb 
of the French. On March 29, General Pershing placed all tho 
American forces at the disposal of General Foch, 

The Germans began a new oflfensive against the British 
front April 8 and won a number of victories in the La Basse 
canal region and elsewhere. The battle of Seicheprey, April 
20, was the Americans ' first serions engagement with the Ger- 
mans. The Germans captured the place but the Americans 
by a counter attack recovered it. 

Another great offensive was started by the Germans, 
May 27, resulting in the taking of the Chemin des Dames 
from the French and crossing the river Aisne. On the fol- 
lowing day they crossed the Vesle river at Pismes. Here the 
Americans won their first notable victory by capturing the 
village of Cantigny and taking 200 prisoners. They held this 
position against many subsequent counter-attacks. By the 
31st the Gennans had reached Chatean Thierry and other 
points on the Marne, where they were halted by the French, 
They made a few gains during the first days of June. On 
Jnne 6, American marines made a gallant attack, gaining 
two miles on a front two and one-half miles long near Veuilly 
la Poterie. On the following day they assisted the French in 
important victories. In the second battle northwest of 
Chateau Thierry, the Americans advanced nearly two and 
one-half miles on a six mile front, taking 300 prisoners. It 
was in these engagements that the Americans established 
themselves as fighters equal to any. 

On June 9, the Germans began their fourth offensive, 
attacking between Montdidier and the river Oise. They ad- 
vanced about four miles, taking several villages. In the oper- 
ations of the following day which gained them several vil- 
lages, they claimed to have captured 8,000 French. This day 
the American marines took the greater portion of Belleau 
wood and completed the capture of it June 11. The French 
at the same time defeated the Germans between Bobescoart 
and St. Maur. There were other battles on the 12th and 13th, 
bnt on the 14th it became evident that the German o£feusive 
was a costly failure. 
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The fighting from this time until the end of Jnne was of 
a leas serious nature, although the Americans in the Belleau 
and Vaux re^ons gave the Germans no rest, attacking them 
continually and taking prisoners. The Americana at this 
time were also engaged in an offensive in Italy. July 2, Presi- 
dent Wilson announced there were 1,019,115 American sol- 
diers in France. 

The Fourth of Jnly was celebrated in England, France 
and Italy as well as in the United States. On that day Amer- 
icans assisted the Australians in taking the town of Hamel 
and many prisoners. On the 8th and 9th the French advanced 
in the region of Longpont and northwest of Compiegne. On 
the 12th they took Castel and other strong points near the 
west bank of the Avre river. July 14, the French national 
holiday was observed in America, and by the American sol- 
diers in France. 

The fifth and last phase of the great offensive which the 
Germans had started in March, began July 15, in an attack 
from Chateau Thierry to Massxgnes, along a sixty-five mile 
front and crossing the Marne at several places. At Chateau 
Thierry the Americans pat up a strong resistance but the 
enemy by persistent efforts finally succeeded in getting a 
footing on the south bank. The battle continued east and 
west of Rheims with the Allies holding strongly and the Ger- 
mans meeting heavy losses. 

While the Germans were trying to force their way re- 
gardless of cost, in the direction of Chalons and Fpemay, 
General Foch was preparing a surprise in the Villers-Cot- 
terets forest on the German right flank. In the large force 
collected for the surprise were some of the best French regi- 
ments together with the famed Foreign Legion, the Moroccan 
regiment and other crack troops including Americans. On 
the morning of July 18, a heavy blow was launched at the 
Germans all along the line from Chateau Thierry on the 
Marne to the Aisne northwest of Soissons. 

The foe was taken completely by surprise and town after 
town fell with very little resistance. Later the resistance 



stiffened but the Allies continued to advance. Cavalrymen 
assisted the infantry and tanks in large numbers, helped to 
clean out the machine gun nests. The Americans who fought 
side by side with the French won the unbounded admiration 
of their comrades. Thousands of prisoners were taken with 
large numbers of heavy cannon, great quantities of ammuni- 
tion and thousands of machine guns. By the 20th Soissons 
was threatened. The Germans finding themselves caught in a 
dangerous salient and attacked fiercely on both flanks, re- 
treated hurriedly to the north bank of the Marne and still 
farther. 

Meanwhile things were going badly for the Austrians. 
After its retreat in 1917 to the line of the Piave river, the 
Italian army had been reorganized and strengthened under 
General Diaz, who had succeeded General Cadorna in com- 
mand. French and British regiments had been sent to assist 
in holding the line, and later some American forces. 

The Austrians began an offensive June 15 along a 100- 
mile front, crossing the Piave in several places. For three 
days they made violent attacks on the Montello plateau, and 
along the Piave from St, Andrea to San Dona and at Capo 
Sde, twenty miles from Venice. Then the Italians, British, 
French and Americans counter-attacked and witiiin three 
days had tamed the great Austrian offensive into a rout, kill- 
ing thousands, taking thousands of prisoners, and capturing 
an immense amount of war material including the Austrian's 
heavy caliber guns. The whole Austrian scheme to advance 
into the fertile Italian plains where they hoped to find food 
for their hungry soldiers, failed completely. It was prac- 
tically the end of Austria and the beginning of the end for 
Germany. Bulgaria gave up September 26, due to heavy 
operations by the French, Italians and Serbians during July, 
August and September, in Albania, Macedonia and along the 
Vardar river to the boundaries of Bulgaria. They signed an 
armistice September 29 and the king of Bulgaria abdicated 
October 3. Turkey being in a hopeless position through the 
surrender of Bulgaria, and the success of the British forces 
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under General Allenby, kept up a feeble resistance until the 
end of October when she too surrendered. The collapse of 
Austria-Hungary followed closely on that of Turkey. They 
kept up a show of resistance and suffered a number of dis- 
astrous defeats until the end of October when they raised the 
white flag. An armistice was signed by the Austrian repre- 
sentatives and General Diaz for the Italians, November 3. 

On the anniversary of Britain's entry into the war, 
August 4, Field Marshall Haig, commander-in-chief of the 
British forces issued a special order of the day, the opening 
paragraph of which was : 

"The concluelon ot the fourth year of the var marks the passing ot 
the period of crisis. We can now with added confidence, look lorward to 
the future." 



On August 4, General Pershing reported : 

"The full fruits of victory In the counter offensive begun so gloriously 
by Fran CO- American troops on July 18, were reaped today, when the enemy 
who met his second great defeat on the Marne, was driven In confusion 
beyond the line of the Vesle. The enemy, tn spite of suffering the severeat 
losses, has proved Incapable ol stemming the onslaught of our troops, fight- 
ing for liberty side by side with French, British and Italian veter&na. In 
the course of the operations, S,400 prisoners and 133 guns have been cap- 
tured by our men alone. Our troops have taken Flames by assault and 
hold the south bank of tbe Vesle In this section." 

On August 8, the British and French launched an offen- 
sive in Picardy, pressed forward about seven miles on a front 
of 20 miles, astride the river Somme and captured several 
towns and 10,000 prisoners. It was in this engagement that 
the hard fighting at Chipilly Ridge occurred, in which the 
Americans so ably assisted, notably former National Guards- 
men from Chicago and vicinity. Montdidier was taken by the 
French August 10. The British also continued to advance and 
by the 11th the Allies had captured 36,000 prisoners and morei 
than 500 guns. A French attack August 19-20 on the Oise- 
Aisne front, netted 8,000 prisoners and liberated many towns. 
On the 21st Lassigny was taken by the French. This was the 
cornerstone of the German position south of the Avre river. 
On August 29 the Americans won the important battle of 
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Guvigny. By September 2 the Germans were retreating on 
a front of 130 miles, from Ypres BOuth to Noyon. By the 9th 
the Germans had been driven back to the original Hindenborg 
line, where their resistance began to strengthen. 

On September 12 the American army, led by General 
Pershing, won a great battle in the attack on and wiping out 
of the famous St Mihiel salient. This victory forced the 
enemy back upon the Wotan-Hindenburg line, with the French 
paralleling him from Verdun to the Moselle. Pershing's forces 
continued fighting steadily, wearing out the Germans by 
steady pressure. On September 26 the Americans began 
another offensive along a front of 20 miles from the Meuse 
river westward through the Argonne forest This developed 
into one of the bloodiest battles of the war for the Americans. 
On September 29 American and British troops smashed 
through the Hindenburg line at its strongest point between 
Cambrai and St. Quentin. British troops entered the suburbs 
of Cambrai and outflanked St Quentin. Twenty-two thousand 
prisoners and more than 300 guns were captured. Meanwhile 
the Belgians tore a great hole in the German line, ten miles 
from the North sea, running from Dixmnde southward. 

On October 3 the French launched three drives, one north 
of St. Quentin, another north of Rheims, and a third to the 
east in Champagne. All were successful, resulting in the free- 
ing of much territory and the capture of many prisoners. On 
October 4 the Americans resumed the attack west of the 
Meuse. In the face of heavy artillery and machine gun fire, 
troops from Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, forced the Germans back to the so-called 
Kriemhilde line. In the Champagne, American and French 
troops were moving successfully. On the 6th the Americans 
captured St. Etienne; on the 9th they reached the southern 
outskirts of Xivry and entered Chaune wood. On the same day 
the armies of Field Marshall Haig made a clean break through 
the Hindenburg system on the west. Through a twenty-mile 
gap, they advanced from nine to twelve miles, penetrating 
almost to the Le Selle and Sambre rivers. 
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On October 12 the British General Rawlineon, with whom 
an American division had been operating, sent a telegram of 
congratulation to the commander of the division, which com- 
prised troops from Tennessee, in which he highly praised the 
gallantry of all the American troops. French troops on Octo- 
ber 13 captured the fortress of La Fere, the strongest point 
on the sonth end of the old Hindenburg line. Tliey also 
entered Laon and occupied the forest of St. Gobain, On Octo- 
ber 15 the Americans took and passed St. Juvin after desper- 
ate fighting. On October 16 they occupied the town of Grand- 
pre, a place of great strategic importance, being the junction 
of railways feeding a large part of the German armies. The 
Qermans now began a retreat on an enormous scale in Bel- 
gium. So fast did they move that the British, French and 
Belgians could not keep in touch with them. Tlie North sea 
ports of Belgium were speedily evacuated. Northwest of 
Grandpre the Americans captured Talma farm October 23, 
after a stiff machine gun resistance. Victories continued to 
be announced from day to day from all portions of the front. 

On November 1 the Americans participated in a heavy 
battle, taking Cbampaigneulle and Landres et St. George, 
which enabled them to threaten the enemy's most important 
line of communication. On November 4 the Americans reached 
Stenay and on the 6th tliey crossed the Meuse. By the 7th 
they had entered Sedan, the place made famous by the down- 
fall of Napoleon III in the war of 1870. On other parts of the 
American front the enemy retreated so fast that the infantry 
had to resort to motor cars to keep in touch with him. It was 
the same on other fronts. The Germans put up a resistance 
at the strong fortress of Meta, which the Americans were 
attacking November 10 and 11. 

Armistice negotiations had been started as early as Octo- 
ber 5, and were concluded November 11th. This date saw the 
complete collapse of the German railitaiy machine and will be 
one of the most momentous days in historj', as it marked tha 
passing of an old order and the inauguration of a new era for 
the world. In the armistice terms every point which the 
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Americans aad Allies stipulated was agreed to by the Ger- 
mans. The last shot in the war is thus described in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of November 11: 

^^ Thousands of American heavy guns fired the parting 
shot to the Germans at exactly 11 o'clock this morning. The 
line reached by the American forces was staked out this aft- 
ernoon. The Germans hurled a few shells into Verdun just 
before 11 o'clock. 



tu 



'On the entire American front from the Moselle to the region of 
Sedan, there was artillery actiylty in the morning, all the batteries prei»aring 
for the final salYos. 

"At many batteries the artillerists Joined hands, forming a long Une as 
the lanyard of the final shot. There were a few seconds of silence as the 
shells shot through the heavy mist. Then the gunners cheered. American 
fiags were raised by the soldiers over their dugouts and guns and at the vuri- 
ous headquarterib Soon afterward the boys were preparing for luncheon. 
All were hungry as they had breakfasted early in anticipation of what they 
considered the greatest day in American history.' 



»» 



The celebration, which occurred November 11, upon 
announcement of the news, has never been equalled in 
America. It spontaneously became a holiday and business 
suspended voluntarily. Self-restraint was thrown to the 
winds for nearly twenty-four hours in every city, town and 
hamlet in the country. There was more enthusiasm, noise and 
processions than ever marked any occasion in this country and 
probably eclipsed anything in the history of the world. 



^: 



CHAPTER yVTY 

HOMECOMING HEROES 

New Yobk Greets Heb Own — Ecstatic Day pqp Old 15th — 
Whites and Blacks do Honobs — A Monster Demonstra- 
tion — Many Dignitaeies Bevibw Troops — Pabade op 
Mabtlu. Pomp — Cheebs, Music, Flowers and Feasting — 
"Haywabd's Scrapping Babies" — Officers Share Globy 
— Then Came Henry Johnson — Similar Scenes Else- 



'^TO band of heroes retiiming from war ever were accorded 
■^^ such a welcome as that tendered to the homecoming 369th 
by the residents of New York, Manhattan Island and vicinity, 
irrespective of race. Being one of the picturesque incidents 
of the war, the like of which probably will not be repeated for 
many generations, if ever, it well deseires commemoration 
within the pages of this book. 

Inasmuch as no more graphic, detailed and colorful 
account of the day's doings has been printed anywhere, we 
cannot do better than quote in its entirety the story which 
appeared in the great newspaper, The World, of New York, 
on February 18, 1919. Tlie parade and reception, during 
which the Negro troops practically owned the city, occurred 
the preeeeding day. Tlie World account follows: 

"The town that's always ready to take off Its bat and give a whoop 
(or a man who's done aomethlng — 'no matter who or what he was before.' as 
the old Tommy Atkins song has it— turned itself loose yeaterday In wel- 
coming home a regiment ol Its own Gghtlng sons that not only aid some- 
thtug. but did a whole iot ia winning demccracy's war. 

"In olHcial records, arid in the histories that youngaters will study 
In generations to come, this regiment will probably always be linowti as 
the 3G9th Inlantry, U. S. A. 

"But in the hearts of a quarter mlllloD or more who lined the streets 
yesterday to greet It. it was no such thing. It was the old lEih New York. 
And BO It will he In this city's memory, archives and In the folk lore or the 
descendants ol the men who made up its straight, smartly stepping ranks. 
267 
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"New Tork Is not race-proud nor mce-prejadlced. That this 369tb Resl- 
meQt, wlUi tbe exception of its elgbty-nlne white ofDcera, w&s composed 
entirely of Negroes, msde no dttTerence tn tbe ahouts and flaewaTing and 
handshakeB thst were bestowed upon It. New York gave Its Old lEth the full- 
est welcome of Its heart. 

"Through scores of thousands of cheering white cltlsens, and tlien 
through a greater multitude of Its own color, the regiment, the llrst actual 
fighting unit to parade as a unit here, marched in midday up Fifth Avenue 
and throueb Harlem, there to be almost aasailed by tbe colored lolta left 
behind when It went away to glory. 

"Ijater it w&b feaaled and entertained, and this time very nearly smoth- 
ered with bugH and kisses by kin and friends, at the Tlst Regiment Armory. 
Sttll later, perfectly behaved and perfectly ecstatic over its reception, the 
regiment returned to Camp Upton to await its mustering out. 

"Tou knew these dark lads a year and a half ago. maybe, as persona 
to be slipped a dime aa a tip and scarcely glanced it. They were your ele- 
vator boya. your waltera, the Pullman porters who made up your bertba 
(though of course you'd never dare to slip a Pullman porter a dime). But, 
If you were like many a prosperous white citizen yesterday you were mighty 
proud to grasp Jim or Henry or Sam by the band and then boast among 
your friends that you possessed his acquaintance. 

"When a regiment has the medal honors of France upon Its flags and 
It has put the fear of God into Germany time after time, and Its memtiere 
wear twt) gold stripes, signifying a year's fighting service, on one arm, and 
other stripes, signifying wounds, on the other. It's a whole lot different 
outfit from what it was when it went away. And that's the old 15th N. Y. 
And tbe men are different — and that's Jim and Henry and Sam. 

"Col. William Hayward, tbe distinguished white lawyer and one time 
Public Service Commissioner, who is proud to head these flgbters. was 
watcliing them line up for their departure shortly after S o'clock last eve- 
ning, when someone asked him what be thought ol tbe day. 

"'It has been wonderful!' be said, and he gaeed with unconcealed 
tenderness at bla men. 'It's t>een far beyond my expectations. But these 
boys deserve tt- There's only one thing missing. I wish some of Gen. 
Goursud's French boys, whom we lougbt beside, could be here to see it.' 



"ijow about that, Hamilton, old boy?' he Inquired. 



"There's that sort of palernal feeling of the white officers toward 
their men, and that filial devotion of tbe men to their ofllcers, such as exists 
In tbe French Army. 

"Much as the white population of the town demonstrated their wel- 
come to the Regiment, it was, after all. those of their own color to whom the 
occasion belonged. And they did themselves proud in making It an occa- 
sion to recall for years In Harlem, San Juan Hill and Brooklyn, where most 
of the fighters were recruited. 
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"At the official reviewing stand at SOth street, the kinsfolk and admirers 
of the reglmeotal lada began to arrive as beforehandedlr as 9 o'clock. The}' 
bad tickets, and their seats were reBerved for tttem. The otDclal committee 
bad seen to that — and nine-tenths of the yellow wooden twncbes were prop' 
erly held tor those good AmerlcaiiB of New York whom birth by chance haiJ 
made dark-skinned instead ot fair. BUT this was their Day of Days, and 
they had determined (using their own accentuation) to BE there and to 
be there EARLY. 

"The first-comers plodded across 59th Street from the San Juan HUl 
district, and It was flae to see them. There seemed to be a little military 
swank even to the youngsters, as platoons of them stepped along with faces 
that had been scrubbed until they shone. Had a woman a bit of tur, she 
wore It. Had a man a top hat — origin or vintage-date Immaterial — he dis- 
played that. All heads were up, high; eyes alight Beaming smiles ever}- 
where. No not quite everywhere. Occasionally there was to be seen on a 
left sleeve a black band with a gold star, which told the world that one 
of the Old 15th would never see the region west of Columbus Circle, because 
he had closed his eyes In France. And the faces of the wearers of these 
were unlaughlng, but they held themselves juat as proudly as the rest. 



r arrived in a limousine, nearly every dark 

"Nearly every one wore white badges bearing the letters: "Welcome, 
Fighting 15th," or had pennants upon which stood out the regimental 
Insignia — a colled rattlesnake of white on a black field. 

"Those colored folk who could afford it Journeyed to the stand Id 
closed automobiles. Gorgeously gowned women alighted with great dignity 
beneath the admiring gaze of their humbler brethren. Taxles brought up 
those whose fortunes, perhaps, were not of such amplitude. Hansoms and 
hacka conveyed still others, and one party came In a plumber's wagon, Its 
women members all bundled up In shawls and blankets against the cold, 
but grinning delightedly as the whole stand applauded. 

"Children by the thousands lined the east side of the avenue — Boy 
Soouts and uniformed kids and little girls with their school books under 
their arms, and they sang to the great delight of the crowd. 

"Just why It was that when Governor Smith and former Governor 
Whitman and Acting Mayor Moran and tbe other reviewers appeared behind 
a cavalcade of mounted policemen, the youngsters struck up that army clas- 
sic, "Oh, How I Hate to Get tJp in the Morning," no one could tell, but it 
gave the reviewers and the crowd a laugh. 

"With the state and city omdals were the members of the Board of 
Aldermen, the Board of Estimate, Major Gen. Thomas J. Barry, Vice Admiral 
Albert Gleaves, Secretary of State, FranclB Hugo; Rodman Wannamaker 
and — in a green hat and big fur coat — William Randolph Hearst. Secretary 
Baker of the War Department was unable to attend, but he did tbe next 
best thing and sent his colored assistant, Emmett J. Scott. 

"The reviewers arrived at 11:30 and had a good long wait, for at that 
time the paraders had not yet left 33rd Street. But what with the singing, 
and the general atmosphere of Joyousneas about the stand, there was enough 
to occupy everyone's Ume, 
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"There was one feature which took the eye pleasingly — the number of 
baWea which proud mothers held aloft, (at plckanianlee. moatly In white, 
and surrounded by adoring relatlvee. These were to aee (and be seen by) 
their daddies for the first time. Laughingly, the other day. Col. Bill Hay- 
ward Bpoke of 'our hoys' posthumous children,' and aald be thought there 
were quite a few of them. 



"'O Colonel!' Bald the modeat Major Little on that occasion. 
'"Well, maybe It was a trifle longer than twenty mlnutea," admitted 
BllL But anyhow, there was the regiment's posthuinouB children in the 

"It was 11:26 when the old lEth stepped away from 23rd Street and 
Fifth Avenue. They looked the part of the fighting men they were. At an 
exact angle over their right shoulders were their long-bayonetted rifles. 
Around their waiata were belts of cartridges. On their heads were their 'tin 
hats,' the steel helmets that saved many a lite, as was attested by the dents 
and acars In some of them. Their eyes were straight forward and their 
chins, beid high naturally, seemed higher than ever because of the leather 
straps that circled them. The Bghtera wore spiral puttees and their heavy 
hobbed hiking eboes. which caused a metallic clash as they scraped over the 
asphalt. 

"At the head of the line rode four platoons of mounted police, twelve 
abreast, and then, afoot and alone. Col. Hayward. who organized the 15th, 
drilled them when they had nothing but broomsticks to drill with, fathered 
them and loved them, and turned them Into the Qgbtlngeat military organiza- 
tion any man's army could want. 

"The French called them 'Hell Fighters." The Germans after ft few 
miz-ups named them 'Blutlustlge Schwartzmanner' (bloodthirsty black men.) 
But Col. BUI, when he speaks of them uses the words 'those scrapping babies 
of mine.' and they like that best of all. Incidentally (when out of hie hear- 
ing) they refer tenderly to him as 'Old Bill, that flgbtin' white man.' So 
It's fifty-fifty. 

"The Colonel had broken a leg In the war. so there were those who 
looked for him to limp as be strode out to face the hedge of spectators that 
must have numbered a quarter of a million. But nary a limp. With his 
full six feet drawn up erectly and bis strong face smiling under bis tin hat, 
he looked every bit the fighting man as bo marched up the centre of the 
avenue, balled every few feet by enthusiasts who knew him socially or In 
the law courts or In the buainees of the Public Service Commission. 

"'Didn't your leg hurt you. Bill?' his friends asked hfm later. 

"'Sure it hurt me: be said, 'but I wasn't going to peg along on the 
proudest day of my lite!' Which this day was. 

"Behind the Colonel marched hie staff, Lieut. Col. W. A. Pickering, 
Capt. Adjutant Robert Ferguson, Major E. A, Whittemore, Regimental Sergt. 
Majors C. A. Connlck and B. W. Cheeseman. Regimental Sergts. L. 8. 
Payne. H. W. Dlckerson and W. W. Chlsum, and Sergts. R, C. Craig, D. E. 
Norman and Kenneth Bellups. 

"The Police Band was at tha front of the line of march, but it was a 
more famous band that provided the music to which the Black Buddies 
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stepped northward and under the Arch or Victory — the wondertul Jaix 
organization of Lieut. Jlmmle Europe, the one colored commlsBloned officer 
ol the regiment. But it waen't Jazz that started them otf. It was the 
historic Marche du Regiment de Sambre et Mcuse, which has been FYanc«'a 
moBt popular parade piece since Napoleon's day. As rendered now it bad 
all the crash ot bugle fanfares which is Its dominant feature, but an 
additional undercurrent of saxaphoces and basses That put a new and more 
peppery tang into IL 

"One hundred strong, E.nd the proudest band ot blowers and pounders 
that ever reeled olT marching melody — Lieut. Jlmmie's boys lived (ully up 
to their reputation. Their music was as spartding as the sun that tempered 
the chill day. 

"Four of their drums were Instruments which they had captured from 
the enemy In Alsace, and ma-an, what a beating was Imposed upon those 
sheepskins! 'I'd very much admire to have them bush Oermans a-watcbln' 
Die today!' said the drummer before the march started. The Old 15th 
doesn't say 'Boche' when It refers to the foe It beat. "Bush' is the word 
it uses, and It throws In 'German' for good measure. 

"Twenty abreast the heroes marched through a din that never ceased. 
They were as soldierly a lot as this town, now used to soldierly outfits, has 
ever seen. They had that peculiar sort of ball careless, yet wholly perfect, 
step that the French display. Their lines were straight, their rifles at an 
even angle, and they moved along with the Jaunty ease and lack ot stiff- 
ness which comes only to men who have hiked far and frequently. 

"The colored folks on the official stand cut loose with a wild, swelling 
shriek of Joy as the Police Band tell out at GOth Street and remained there 
to play the lads along when necessary and when — now entirely itselt — the 
khaki-clad regiment Siting the street (rom curb to curb, stepped by. 

"Colonel Hayward. with his hand at salute, turned and smiled happily 
as he saw his best friend, former Governor Whitman, standing with his 
other good friend. Governor Al Smith, with thetr silk tiles raised high over 
their heads, it was the Governor's Brst review In New York and the first 
time he and Mr. Whitman had got together since Inauguration Day. They 
were ot different parties, but they were united in greeting Colonel Bill and 
bis Babies. 

"From the stand, from the Knickerbocker Club across the street, from 
the nearby residences and from the curbing sounded shouts of Individual 
greetings for the commander and his staff. But these were quickly drowned 
as a roar went up tor Lieutenant Europe's band, with its commander at the 
bead — not swinging a baton like a common ordinary drum-major, but walk- 
ing along with the uniform and side-arms of an officer. 

"'The Salute to the S5th.' which they learned from their comrade 
regiment of the French Army ot General Gouraud. was what they were 
playing, a stirring thing full of hugle calls and drum rolls, wblcb Europe 
says is tbe iKst march he ever heard. 

"So flwillly did the platoons sweep by that It took a quick eye to recog- 
nize a brother or a son or a lover or a husl:and: but the eyes In tbe stand 
were quick, and there were shouts of 'Oh. Bill!' 'Hey, boy, here's your 
mammy!' 'Oliver, look at your baby!' <It wasn't learned whether this 
referred to a feminine person or one ot those posthumous children Colonel 
Hayward spoke about.) 'Hallelujah, Sam! There you are, back borne again!' 
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"Half vay down tbe ranks ol the 2.992 p&raders appeared the colon, 
and all bats came oft vUb double revereDce, lor the Stare and Stripes and 
the blue regimental standard tbat two busky ebony lads held proudly aloft 
had been carried Irom here to Prance, Irom France to Germany and back 
again, and each bore the bronie token wltb Ite green and red ribbon that Is 
called the Croix de Guerre. Keen eyea could see these little medals swing' 
ing tioia the silk of the Oags, high toward the top of the poles. 

"At the end of the llnea which filled the avenue came & single auto- 
mobile, first, with a round-faced smiling white officer sitting In It and gas- 
lag happily from side to etde. This was Major Lorlllard Spencer, who was 
so badly wounded tbat be came back in advance of the outfit Eome weeks ago. 
There was B special racket of cheers for him, and then aoother for Major 
David Ia 'Esperance, also wounded and riding. 

"Then a far different figure, but one of the most famous of the whole 
war. Henry Johoson! Tbat Henry, once a mild-mannered chauffeur, who 
to protect his comrade. Needham Roberts, waded Into a whole patrol of 
'bush Germans' with a lot of hand grenades, bis rlSe and his trusty 'steeP 
In tbe shape of a bolo knife, and waded into tbem so energetically that when 
the casualties were counted there were tour dead foemen In front of him, 
thirty-four others done up bo badly they couldn't even crawl away, and 
heaven knows how many more had been put to flight. 

"And now Henry, In commemoration of this exploit, was riding alone 
In an open machine, in his left hand he held bis tin hat. In his right he 
held high over his head a bunch of red and white IJllea which some 
admirer bad pressed upon him. And from side to side Henry — about as black 
aa any man In the outfit it not a trtfie blacker — bowed from the waist down 
with all the grace of a French dancing master. Yea, he bowed, and be 
grinned from ear to ear and be waved bis lilies, and be didn't overlook a 
bet In the way of taking (and liking) all tbe tributes that were otiereff to 
blm. 

"A fleet of motor ambulances, back of Henry, carried the wounded men 
who were unalVe to walk, nearly 200 Of them. But though they couldn't 
walk, tbey could laugh and wave and shout thanks for tbe cheers, all of 
which they did. 

"Almost before tbe happy colored folk could realize at tbe official stand 
that here were their lada back home again, the last of the parade rolled 
along and It was over. With that formation and the atep tbat was Inaplred 
by Lieutenant Europe's band — and by tbe Police Band which stood at fiOtb 
Street and kept playing after the music of the other died away — It required 
only seventeen minutes for the regiment to paas. 

"From this point north the welcome heightened In Intensity. Along the 
park wall the colored people were banked deeply, everyone giving tbem the 
first ranks nearest tbe curb. Wives, sweethearts and mothers began to 
dash Into the ranks and press flowers upon their men and march alongside 
with them, arm-in-arm. But tHis couldn't be, and Colonel Hayward bad to 
stop the procession for a time and order the police to put the relatives back 
on the sidewalks. But tbat couldn't stop their noise. 

"The residents of the avenue paid One tribute to the dusky marchers. 
It seemed Inspiring, at 6Eth Street, to see Mrs. Vincent Astor standing in a 
window of her home, a great flag about her shoulders and a smaller one In 
her left band, waving salutes. And Henry Frlck, at an open window of 
his home at T3d Street, waving a flag and cheering at the top of bis TOtce. 
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"At the corner ol S6th street was a wounded colored soldier wearlag 
the Croix de Guerre and the Victoria Cross as well. Colonel Hayward 
preaeed to bis aide with a hearty haudabake, exctalmluB: 'Why, I thought 
you were dead!' It wbb one of his bays long ago luTallded home. 

I ain't dead by a long ways yet. Colonel, 

"'How's It going, Colonel?' asked a epectator. 

" 'Pine,' BBfd the Commander. 'All I'm worrying about is whether my 
boya are keeping step.' He needn't have worried. 

"The real height of the enthusiasm was reached when, after passtng 
ihroueh IlOlh street and northward along Leuox Avenue, the heroes arrived 
In the real Black Belt of Harlem. This was the Home, Sweet Home for 
hundreds of them, the neighborhood they'd been bom In and had grown 
up Id, and from 129th Street north the windows and roots and flreescapes of 
the Bve and six story apartment houses were filled to overflowing with 
their nearest and dearest. 

"The noise drowned the melody of Lieut, Europe's band. Flowers 
fell in showers from above. Men. women and children from the sidewalks 
overran the police and threw their arms about the paraders. There waa 
a swirling maelstrom ol dark humanity In the avenue. Id the midst of 
all the racket there could be caught the peraonal salutations: Oh, honey!' 
■Oh, Jim!' 'Oh, you Charlie!" Therea my boy!" 'There's daddie!' "How 
soon you coming home, son?' It took all the ability of scores of reserve 
policemen between 129th Street and 13fith Street, where the uptown review- 
ing stand was, to pry those colored enthusiasts away from their soldiermen. 

"There was one particular cry which was taken up for blocks along 
Ihls district: '0<ih, you wicked Hennery Johnson! You w1ck-ed ma-an!" 
and Henry the Boche Kilter still bowed and grinned more widely than 
ever. If possible. 

"'Looks like a funeral, Henry, thein lilies!" called one admirer. 

"'Funeral for them bush Germans, boy! Sure a funeral for them 
bushes.' shouted Henry. 

"The official reviewing party, after the parade bad passed GOth street, 
had hurried uptown, and bo had the Police Band, and so there were somV 
dolnga as the old lath breesed past 136Ih Street. But no one up there cared 
for Governors or ex-Oovemors or dignitaries. Every eye was on the Black 
Buddies and every throat waa opened wide tor them. 

"At 14Sth Street the halt was called. Again there waa a tremendous 
rush of men and women with outstretched arms; the military discipline 
had to prevail, and the soldiers were not allowed (o break ranks, nor were 
the civilians (save the quickest of themj able to give the hugs and kisses 
they were overflowing with. 

"As rapidly as possible the fighters were sent down into the subway 
station and loaded aboard trains which took them down to the Tlst Regi- 
ment Armory at 34th Street and Fourth Avenue. Here the galleries were 
filled with as many dusky citizens as could find places (maybe 2.B0O or 
3,000) and eo great was the crowd in the neighborhood that the police had 
to block off 3«h Street almost to Fifth Avenue on the west and Third on 
the east. 
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ranks, but at ease, their kinsfolk were allowed to take them In tbelr arnu 
and tell them really and truly, in cIose>up (ashlon. what they thought about 
ha* tag them back. 

"When the eotlre regiment was In the Armory, the clvillane in the 
gallery broke all bounds. The; weren't going to stay up there while their 
heroes were down below on the drill-floor! Not they! They ewarmed past 
the police and depot battalloD and so Jammed the floor that It was Impossible 
tor the tired Black Buddy even to sit down. Most of the boys had la take 
tbeir chicken dinner — served by colored girts, and the chow, incidentally, 
from DelmoQlco's — standing up with arms about them and kisses punctuating 
assaults upon the plates. 

"'Some chow, bey Buddy?' would be heard. 

" 'Pretty boa.' Tou'd get the answer. 'I'd like to have beaucoup more of 
tbiH chicken.' There was noticeable a sprinkling of French words in the 
conversation of the Old lath, and, indeed, some of Uiem spoke it Quently. 

"'Sam told me,' one girl was beard to say. 'that be killed nineteen of 
them Germans all bis own self, but nobody saw him and so he didn't get that 
Cross doo Gare.' " 



Mustering out commeuced at Camp Upton the following 
day. Tims ended the service of the 369th. Their deeds are 
emblazoned on the roll of honor. Sons and grandsons of 
slaves, welcomed by the plaudits of the second largest city in 
the world. What a record of progress in a trifle over half a 
century of freedom. What an angary of promise for the 
future of the colored race, and what an augury for the world 
freedom which they helped to create, and, overshadowing al! 
else, WHAT an object lesson it should be to our country at 
large: cast, west, north, south, that, "One touch of nature 
makes 'all men' kin." That in her opinion and treatment of 
her faithful, loyal black citizens; niggardly, parsimonious, 
grudging and half-heartedly, how shameful she has been, 
how great has been her sin; forgetting; or uncaring, even as 
Pharoh of old, that: "God omnipotent liveth," and that "He 
is a JUST and a vengeful God!" 

New York's welcome to her returning Negro boys was 
fairly typical of similar scenes all over the country. Chicago 
gave a tremendous ovation to the heroes of the old 8th Infan- 
try. In Washington, Cleveland, and many other cities were 
great parades and receptions when theirs came home. In 
hundreds of smaller towns and hamlets the demonstrations 
were repeated in miniature. 
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have heen great, we find compensation for them in many 



directions. Not the least of these is the vastly increased 
number of opportunities the reconstruction period will offer 
to many of our citizens. 

Today the United States is the leading nation of the 
world in virtually every line of activity. Wfe have been 
thrust into a new world leadership by the war. It behooves 
US to make the most of our new opportunities. To equip 
ourselves creditably we must utilize the best there is in the 
manhood and womanhood of our nation, drawing upon the 
intellect and ability of every person who has cither to give. 

Approximately ten percent of our present population is 
colored. Every man, woman and child of this ten percent 
should be given the opportunity to utilize whatever ability he 
has in the straggle for the maintenance of world leadership 
which we now face. Just insofar as ive refuse to give this 
part of our population an opportunity to lend its strength to 
helping us set a pace for tlie rest of the world, as best it can, 
so do we weaken the total strength of our nation. In other 
words, we can either give our colored population the right 
and the opportunity to do the best work of which it is capable 
and increase our efficiency, or we can deny them their rights 
and opportunities, as we have done in many instances, and 
decrease our efficiency proportionately. 
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Of course, the question naturally arises as to how effi- 
cient the colored man and the colored woman are when given 
the opportunity to demonstrate their ability. No better 
answer can be found than that given by the splendid work of 
the majority of our colored people durlnpr the war. On the 
firing line, in the camps behind the line, and in civil life our 
colored population has done well indeed. Four hundred thou- 
sand Negroes offered their lives for their country. Many 
more made noble sacrifices in civilian life. 

It was my privilege not only to observe the work done in 
civil life by colored persons in this country during the war, 
but to visit colored troops in France during hostilities. 

There is no question that the Negro has given a splendid 
account of himself both as an exceptionally fearless fighting 
man and as a member of non-combatant troops. I made dili- 
gent effort to ascertain the manner in which the Negro troops 
conducted themselves behind the lines. It is much easier for 
a man to become lax in his conduct there than in actual fight- 
ing. Without exception every officer I questioned stated he 
could not ask for more obedient, willing, harder working or 
more patriotic troops than the Negro regiments had proven 
themselves to be. Every account I have read regarding the 
engagement of colored men in fighting units and every case 
in which I had the opportunity to inquire personally regard- 
ing the bravery of colored troops has led me to believe our 
colored men were as good soldiers as could be found in either 
our own army or the armies of our allies, regardless of color. 

One needs only to scan the records of the War Depart- 
ment and the official reports of General Pershing to find posi- 
tive proof of the valor, endurance and patriotism of the col- 
ored troops who battled for liberty and democracy for all 
the world. The entire nation notes with pride the splendid 
service of the 365th to the 372nd Infantry units, inclusive. 
When historians tell the story of the sanguinary conflicts at 
Chateau Thierry, in the Forest of Argonne, in the Cham- 
pagne sector, Belleau Wood and at Metz, the record will 
give reason to believe that the victories achieved on those 
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memorable fields might have shown a different result had it 
not been for the remarkable staying and fighting abilities of 
the colored troops. French, English and American com- 
manding officers nnitc in singing the praises of these gallant 
warriors and agree that in the entire Allied Army no ele- 
ment contributed more signally than did they to the final 
downfall of the German Military Machine in proportion to 
their numbers. 

Not only did the combatant units of the colored troops 
win laurels across the sea, but the 301st Stevedore Regiment 
was cited for exceptionally efficient work, having broken all 
records by unloading and coaling the giant steamer "Levia- 
than" in fifty-six hours, competing successfully with the best 
stevedore detachments on the western front of France. Every- ' 
where, behind the lines as well as when facing shot, shell and 
gas, the colored soldiers have given a most creditable account 
of themselves and are entitled to the product of their patriot- 
ism and loyalty. 

Those who remained at home during the war realize fully 
that the patriotic service rendered by colored persons in civil 
life, both in doing war work and in the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps is to be commended. 

Surely after the many demonstrations of patriotism both 
on the battlefield and at home the white people of this coun- 
try will be willing to accord tlie colored people a square deal 
by at least giving them a fair opportunity to earn a livelihood 
in accordance with their ability. 

We have been asking the impossible of the colored man 
and the colored woman. We have demanded that they be 
honest, self-resijecting citizens, and at the same time we have 
forced them into surroundings which almost make this result 
impossible. In many places tbey are deprived of a fair 
opportunity to obtain education or amusement in a decent 
environment. Only the most menial positions are offered 
them. An educated girl particularly has practically no op- 
portunity to earn a livelihood in the manner for which her 
education fits her. 
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We whites of America must be^n to realize that Booker 
T. Washington was right when he said it was impossible to 
hold a man in the gutter without staying there with him, 
because "if you get up, he will get up." We do not want to 
remain in the gutter. We, therefore, must help the Negro to 
rise. 

If we are to obtain the best results from colored labor, 
unions should admit it to their membership. It is not the 
imiversal practice to admit colored persons to unions. The 
result, of course, is that even if a colored man has the oppor- 
tunity to leam a trade, knowing he will not be permitted to 
enjoy the benefits of a union, be does not have the highest 
incentive for learning it. The north is especially neglectful 
in not providing openings for the colored men in trades. In 
the south it is not unusual to see a colored brick-mason work- 
ing alongside a white brick-mason. But in the north the best 
a colored man can hope for on a building job now is a posi- 
tion as a hod-carrier or mortar-mixer. 

When the alien arrives in this country, he is given oppor- 
tunity for virtually every kind of eniptoyraent. But the col- 
ored man who is bom in the United States, and, therefore, 
should share in its opportunities, is not given as fair a chancti 
as the alien worker. 

Naturally, we cannot hope that these conditions will be 
remedied in a day or a month nor can the colored man expect 
that the millennium will come to him through the action of 
white people alone. He can improve his chances of securing 
greater rights and opportunities in the United States, if he 
will make the most of the limited opportunities now afforded 
him. He who does the best he can with the tools he has at 
hand is bound in time to demand by his good work better 
tools for the performance of more important and profitable 
duties. The conviction is general that "He that is faithful 
in that which is least is faitiiful also in much." 

The late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, who was a good 
friend of the black man as well as the white, struck tbe right 
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note in his introduction to the biography of Booker T. Wash- 
ington when he said : 

"H there Is any lesson more essential than any other tor this country 
to learn, It is the lesson that the enjoyment of rights should be made condi- 
tional upon the performance or duty." 

There exist certain rights which every colored man and 
woman may enjoy regardless of laws and prejudice. For 
instance, nothing can prevent a colored person from practic- 
ing industry, honesty, saving and decency, if he or she desires 
to practice them. 

The helpfulness of the colored race to the Government 
need not be confined to fighting in the army nor to service in 
the manifold domestic callings. It is the duty of the colored 
citizens, as it is their right, to have a part in the substantial 
development of the nation and to assist in financing its opera- 
tions for war or peace. The colored people, as a rule, are 
industrious and thrifty and have come to appreciate their im- 
portance as a factor in the economic and financial world, as 
indicated by their prosperous business enterprises, their large 
holdings in real estate, their management of banks, and their 
scrnpulous handling of the millions of deposits entrusted to 
their care. This capital, saved through sacrifice, has been 
placed in a most generous manner at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment throughout its period of need, and the list of cor- 
porations, fraternities and individuals who have aided in 
bringing success to American arms by the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps and by contributions to other 
war relief agencies, is indeed a long one. 

Opportunities of the colored people to make safe invest- 
ment of their savings never were so great as they are today. 
The financial program tlie Government has entered upon and 
is continuing to carry out to meet the expense of the war 
gives a cliance to save in sums as small as twenty-five cents 
and makes an investment upon which return of both principal 
and interest is absolutely guaranteed. Too often colored peo- 
ple have entrusted their savings to wholly irresponsible per- 
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sons, lost them through the dishonesty of these persons, and 
in discouragement abandoned all attempts at saving. Today, 
however, there is no excuse for any man not saving a certain 
amount of his earnings no matter how small it may be. It is 
a poor person, indeed, who cannot invest twenty-five cents at 
stated intervals in a Thrift Stamp. Many are able also to 
buy small Liberty Bonds. It is a duty and a privilege for 
colored persons to help the Government finance the war, 
which was for both whites and blacks. 

It is the particular duty of white persons, in cooperation 
with the most influential members of their own race, to explain 
these Government financial plans to the colored men and 
women that they may make safe investments, acquire a com- 
petence, and thus become better citizens. 

It is my belief that the Negro soldier returning from 
France will be a better citizen than when he left. He will bo 
benefited mentally and physically by his military training 
and experience. He will have a broader vision. He will 
appreciate American citizenship. He will know, I believe, 
that freedom, for which he risked his life and all, is not li- 
cense. He will find his brothers at home who did not go 
overseas better for their war sacrifices. Both the soldier and 
the civilian have proved their devoted loyalty. Justice de- 
mands that they now be rewarded with an equal chance with 
the white man to climb as high in the industrial and profes- 
sional world as their individual capacity warrants. 



A 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE OTHER FELLOW'S BURDEN 

An Emancipation^ Day Appbali fob Justicb 

By W. Allison Sweeney. 



Publisher's Note: At our request, Mr. Sweeney consented to the 
reproduction of this poem, which with the accompanying letter ftom 
the late Dr. Booker T. Washington, and the comment by the Chicago 
Dally News, appeared In that newspaper just prior to New Tears Day, 
1914. We regard it as a powerful argument, affecting the Negro's past 
condition and his Interests. 



^'President Lincoln signed the emancipation proclama- 
tion Sept. 22, 1862. It went into effect at the beginning of 
January, 1863. New Year's day has thus become ^Emanci- 
pation day * to the colored people of the United States and to 
all members of the white race who realize the great signifi- 
cance of Lincoln's act of striking off the shackles of an 
enslaved race. Services on that day combine honor to Lin- 
coln with appeals to the people of Lincoln's nation to grant 
justice to the Negro. A remarkable appeal of this sort is 
embodied in the poem here presented. 

**W. Allison Sweeney, author of '*The Other Fellow's 
Burden" is well known among his people as writer, editor 
and lecturer. Hi^ poem, which sketches with powerful 
strokes the lamentable history of the colored race in America 
and tells of their worthy achievements in the face of discour- 
agements, deserves a thoughtful reading by all persons. Of 
this poem and its author Dr. Booker T. Washington writes 
as follows: 

281 
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^^TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA., Dec. 24, 1913.— To 
the Editor of the Chicago Daily News : I have read with sin- 
cere interest and appreciation W. Allison Sweeney's poem, 
*The Other Fellow's Burden.' All through Mr. Sweeney's 
poem there is an invitation put in rather a delicate and per- 
suasive way, but nevertheless it is there, for the white man to 
put himself in the negro 's place and then to lay his hand upon 
his heart and ask how he would like for the other fellow to 
treat him. If every man who reads this poem will try sin- 
cerely to answer this question I believe that Mr. Sweeney's 
poem will go a long way toward bringing about better and 
more helpful conditions. 

' * Mr. Sweeney is, of course, a member of the Negro race 
and writes from what might be called the inside. He knows 
of Negro aspirations, of Negro strivings and of Negro accom- 
plishments. He has had an experience of many years as 
writer and lecturer for and to Negroes and he knows probably 
as well as anyone wherein the Negro feels that Hhe shoe is 
made to pinch. ' The poem, it seems to me, possesses intrin- 
sic merit and I feel quite sure that Mr. Sweeney's appeal to 
the great American people, for fair play will not fall upon 
deaf ears. Booker T. Washington. ' ' 



The "white man's burden" has been 
told the world. 

But what of the other fellow's — 

The "lion's whelp"? 

Lest you forget, 
May he not lisp his? 
Not in arrogance. 
Not in resentment. 
But that truth 
May stand foursquare? 
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This then. 

Is the Other Fellow's Burden. 



Brought into existence 

Through the enforced connivance 

Of a helpless motherhood 

Misused through generations — 

America's darkest sin! — 

There courses through his veins 

In calm insistence — ^incriminating 
irony 

Of the secrecy of hlighting lust! 

The best and the vilest blood 

Of the South's variegated strain; 

Her statesmen and her loafers, 

Her chivalry and her ruffians. 

Thus bred. 

His impulses twisted 

At the starting point 

By brutality and sensuous savagery. 

Should he be crucified? 

Is it a cause for wonder 

If beneath his skin of many hues — 

Black, brown, yellow, white — 

Flows the sullen fiood 

Of resentment for prenatal wrong 

And forced humility? 

Should it be a wonder 
That the muddy life current 
Eddying through his arteries. 
Crossed with the good and the bad. 
Poisoned with conflicting emotions. 
Proclaims at times, 
Through no fault of his. 
That for a surety the sins of fathers 
Become the heritage of sons 
ESven to the fourth generation? 
Or that murdered chastity. 
That ravished motherhood — 
So pitiful, so helpless. 
Before the white hot. 
Lust-fever of the ''master" — 
Has borne its sure fruit? 
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Ton mutter, "There should be no 
wonder." 

Well, somehow. Sir Caucasian, 

Perhaps southern gentleman, 

I, marked a "whelp," am moved 

To prize that .muttered admission. 

• • • • 

But listen, please: 

The wonder is — ^the greater one — 

That from Lexington to San Juan 
hill 

Disloyalty never smirched 

His garments, nor civic wrangle 

Nor revolutionary ebullition 

Marked him its follower. 

A "striker"? Yes! 

But he struck the insurgent 

And raised the flag. 

An ingrate? 

Treacherous? 

A violator? 

When— oh, spectacle that moved the 
world! 

For five bloody years 
Of fratricidal strife- 
Red days when brothers warred — 
He fed the babe. 
Shielded the mother. 
Guarded the doorsill 
Of a million southern homes? 

Penniless when freedom came? Most 
true; 

But his accumulations of fifty years 

Could finance a group of principali- 
ties. 

Homeless? Yes; but the cabin and 
the hut 

Of Lincoln's day — uncover at that 
name! — 

Are memories; the mansion of today. 

Dowered with culture and refine- 
ment. 
Sweetened by clean lives. 
Is a fact 
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Unlettered? Tee; 

But the alnmnl of his schools, 

Triumphant over the handicap 

Of "previous condition," 

Are to he found the world over 

In every assemblage inspired 

By the democracy of letters. 

In the casting up what appears? 

The progeny of lust and helplessness. 

He inherited a mottled soul — 

"Damned spots" that biased the 
looker on. 

Clothed a freeman, 

Turned loose in the land 

Creditless, without experience. 

He often stumbled, the way being 
strange, 

Sometimes fell. 

Mocked, sneered at from every angle, 

Spumed, hindered in every section. 

North, south, east, west. 

Refused the most primitive rights. 

His slightest mistakes 

Made mountains of. 

Hunted, burned, hanged. 

The death rattle in his throat 

Drowned by shouts and laughter 

And— think of it!— 

The glee of little children. 

Still he pressed on, wrought, 

Sowed, reaped, builded. 

His smile ever ready. 

His perplexed soul lighted 

With the radiance 

Of an unquenchable optimism, 

God's presence visualised. 

He has risen, step by step. 

To the majesty of the home builder. 

Useful citizen. 

Student, teacher. 

Unwavering patriot. 
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This of the Other Fellow. 

What of you, his judges and his 
patrons? 

If it has been your wont 

In your treatment of him 

Not to reflect. 

Or to stand by in idle unconcern 

While, panting on his belly. 

Ambushed by booted ruflianism. 

He lapped" in sublime resignation 

The bitter waters 

Of unreasoning intolerance. 

Has not the hour of his deliverance. 

Of your escape from your "other 
selves" 

Struck? 

If you have erred, 

Will you refuse to know it? 

Has not the time arrived 
To discriminate between 
Those who lower 
Those who raise him? 

Tou are shamed by your abortions, 

Tour moral half growths 

Who flee God's eye 

And stain his green earth, 

But you are not Judged by yours; 

Should he be judged by his? 

In his special case — if so, why? 
Is manhood a myth. 
Womanhood a toy. 
Integrity unbelievable, 
Honor a chimera? 

Should not his boys and girls, 

Mastering the curriculum of the 
schools. 

Pricked on to attainment by the lure 

Of honorable achievement, 

Be given bread and not a stone 

Wlhen seeking employment 

In the labor mart. 

At the factory gate 

Or the office door? 
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Broadened by the spiflt of the golden 
mle» 

Will you not grant these children of 
Hagar 

An even break? 

Is the day not here, O judges. 
When the Other Fellow 
May be measured in fairness. 

Just fairness? 

• • • • 

It is written men may rise 

"On their dead selves to higher 
things;" 

But can it be that this clear note of 
cheer 

To sodden men and smitten races 

Was meant for all save him? 

Chants an immortal; 
"He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all." 



CHAPTER XXXn 

AN INTERPOLATION 

Held By Distinguished Thinkers and Wbiters, That the 
Neobo Soldieb Shouu) Be Given a Chance fob Pbomo- 
TioN AS Well as a Chance to Die — ^Why White Officers 
OvEB Negbo Soldiebs? 

EVER since the conclusion of the conflict of '61- '65, in which 
Negro troops nmnbered by thousands, took an active 
part upon behalf of the Union, there has been a growing and 
insistent wonder in the minds of many, why, given a chance 
to die in the military service of the nation, they should not 
also at the same time be given a chance for promotion. 

Subsequent affairs engaged in by the government requir- 
ing the intervention of its military arm, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, the Philippines investiture incident thereto, the 
Mexican disagreement, the whole crowned by the stupendous 
World War; its frightful devastation and din yet fresh to our 
sight, still filling our ears, as it will for years ; in all of which 
they have contributed their share of loyalty and blood — of 
LIVES! — have but added to, strengthened the wonder 
mentioned. 

Up to the beginning of the European muddle it was dis- 
cussed if at all, not so much as a condition demanding 
uncensored condemnation, as one to continue to be patient 
with, trusting to time and an awakened sense of fair play 
upon the part of the nation at large to note the custom com- 
plained of, and banish the irritation by abolishing the cause. 

However, there has not been lacking those who have 
spoken out, who have raised Iheir voices in protest againsl 
what they deemed an injustice to the loyal ** fighting men*' of 
their race, and so feeling, have not hesitated to make their 
plea to those above empowered to listen, regardless of the 
mood in which they did so. 
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As long ago as the sommer of 1915, or to be exact, August 
26th of that year, Capt. R. P. Boots of Seattle, Washington, 
addressed a letter to the Hon. Lindley M. Garrison at Wash- 
ington, at the time Secretary of War, directing his attention to 
the discrepancy of assignment complained of, accompanied 
with certain suggestions ; having to do with a condition that 
the government must eventually face; that will not down, and 
must sooner or later be abrogated. Captain Boots ' communi- 
eation to the Secretary of War, also one addressed to the Hon. 
Joseph Tumulty, private secretary to President Wilson, 
follows: 

'* Seattle, Wash., August 26, 1915. 

''Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War, 

Dear Sir: As an ex-officer of the Spanish- American war, 
haying served as Captain of Company ' ' E " of the Eighth 
Illinois Volunteers, I am taking the liberty to ask that, if 
you should recommend any increase in the Army you 
give the Negro a chance in the manner, and for reasons 
I shall further explain. 

You will- notice by my service with the 8th Illinois 
that I am a colored man, and as such am offering these 
suggestions, which, in the main, are just. 

If the increase is sufficient, we should have : 
TWO COAST ABTILLEBY COMPANIES. 
ONE BEGIMENT OF FIELD ABTILLEBY (in 
these branches we are not represented at all). 
ONE BEGIMENT OF CAVALBY. 

The above to be embodied in the Begular Army and 
to be officered as you think fit. 

But my main object is : Three Begiments of Infantry 
ofBoered from COLONEL DOWN WITH COLOBED 
MEN. I should not have these Infantry Begiments of 
the regular service for the reason that to appoint officers 
to the rank of Colonel, Majors, etc., would not be fair to 
the regular service officers, and would interfere with the 
promotion of the same, but I would have them rank as 
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volunteers. Give them the name .of "IMMUNES," 
"FOREIGN SERVICE REGIMENTS," or any other 
name that yon choose. 

My farther reasons are as to officering these regi- 
ments, that there would be many misfits in such organ- 
izations and I would leave it so that you or the President 
could remove them without prejudice from the service, 
but to fill by OTHER COLORED MEN the vacancies 
that might occur. I should officer tiiese regiments with 
Spanish War veterans, non-commissioned officers of the 
retired and regnlars, but should appoint all 2d Lieuten- 
ants from the schools of the country giving military 
training. 

The 2d Lieutenants upon passing the regular army 
examination could be placed in the eligible list of the 
regular army, but NOT until at least two years' service 
with these regiments. You could set a time limit on 
these regiments if you so desire, say ten or twelve years 
duration; either mustered out or in the regular service. 

*'Now Mr. Secretary, I have striven to meet any 
objections which might be made by the Army on account 
of social prejudice, etc. With this thought I should 
send these regiments to some foreign pdst to serve where 
there are dark races ; to the Philippines, Mexico, or 
Haiti. The object lesson would be marked politically, 
both at home and abroad. 

"The 48th and 49th Regiments organized in 1899 
and sent to Philippines were unsatisfactory because of 
there being three social lines of separation in those organ- 
izations— THE FIELD AND STAFF of these regiments 
WERE WHITE, and the LINE OFFICERS WERE 
COLORED. In a social way the line officers WERE 
ENTIRELY IGNORED, and even officially were treated 
very little better than enlisted men or with no more 
courtesy, to such an extent as to cause comment by both 
soldiers and natives. 

"Now as to the colored citizen of this country com- 
ing to its defense there is no question, as he has always 
done so But, to ase a late phrase, he is beginiuDg to want 
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HIS "PLACE IN THE SUN"— he wants a chance to 
rise on his merits AND TO KNOW HEN HE 
SHOULDERS A GUN, THAT IP HE IS DESEEV- 
ING OF IT, HE "WILL HAVE A CHANCE TO RISE. 
He can fight and will, but will fight better with an incen- 
tive than without one. He is a citizen regardless of ail 
lawB to the contrary; also he is the NEW Negro, and 
NOT of the "Uncle Tom" class, the passing of whom 
so many white citizens regret. 

"He reads your htcrature, attends your theaters, 
goes to your schools, observes you in his capacity as a 
waiter or porter, and is absorbing the best you have in 
the ways of civilization, and in fact, in every walk of 
life, he is a factor; and when he is a sked to defend his 
country should he not be given THE SAME CHANCE 
AS THE WHITE MANT 

"Yon will sny that he should go to West Point. 
Well and good ; but who is to send him f Next, who will 
defend him while there against the "Unwritten Law" 
of the white students not to allow him to matricnlatet 

"The first officers of such regiments conld be easily 
picked, made from Spanish War veterans and non-com- 
missioned officers of the regiUar army, and second hen- 
tenants from graduates from colleges giving military 
training. Such an organization officered in this manner 
would be ideal, speaking from my experience as a vet- 
eran of the Spanish War. 

"One thing yon may have overlooked: We are twelve 
million in this country, WITH AN ESTIMATE OF A 
MILLION MEN FIT FOR SERVICE. 

"Suppose at sach a crisis as is now transpiring iu 
Europe, this <;onntry, with its millions of foreign citizens, 
should suddenly find itself face to face with a revolntion. 
The presence and loyalty of these MH^LION NEGROES 
might mean much for the stability of this government. 

"I have spoken plainly because I am a citizen; this 
is my country. I was bon) here, and shall at all times 
be found with the flag; hence I ask, that in your reconi- 
mendatioDB, looking to the betterment and eoiargement 
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of the army, yon give THE BLACK PATRIOT such 
consideration, aa I cannot but feel is due bim, tbe thou- 
sands of young colored men who have passed through 
ootlcges and schools in an efTort to prepare themselves 
for filling a place in the world. 

"I am opposed to segregation, but as it seeniB, under 
the present conditloiis of the races socially to be the 
ONLY way to a square deal, I accept it. There arc- 
Irish regiments, German regiments, etc., let us then have 
Negro regiments. The coming generations will look 
after the rest. I am, very respectfully, 

R. P. ROOTS 
400 26th Ave., North. Lato Capt. 8th HI. Vol. Infantry." 



"SeatUe, Wash., Nov. 9, 1915. 
"Hon Joseph Tumulty, Secretary to the President, 

WaahingtoB, D. C. 
Dear Sir : — I am enclosing a copy of a letter sent to the 
Secretary of War, which I would be very much pleased 
to have you call the President's attention to, and ask if 
he can approve of it. 

"I was not fully informed as to the President's pol- 
icy in regard to Haiti at the time of writing, and am not 
now, except through such information as received by the 
daily press. Talong that, in the main as authentic, I 
wish to add that I think a Brigade of Colored Troops, 
snch as recommended in my letter to the Secretary for 
foreign service, would be the proper thing for Haiti. 

"It being a Negro Republic, the racial feeling as to 
the Negro's treatment in this coimtry, which I need not 
mention, has been enlarged upon and not understood by 
the Negroes of other parts of the world, so that as it 
seems to me, to organize a constabulary oflBcered by 
white Americans, would be inviting murder; for agita- 
tors from other govprnments, if they so desired, would 
soon cause a relwllion, and then you would have it all to 
do over again. 
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"Colored troops from this country, I mean officers 
BB well, would tend to cause a R;ood feeling among the 
Datives, not at hrst but later on as each became used to 
the other. THE WHITE MAN THINKS ME IS 
SUPERIOR TO ANY NEGRO, AND WOULD SHOW 
IT EVEN THOUGH HE TRIED NOT TO, and the 
Haitian would be going around with a chip on bis 
shoulder looking for sooieoue to knock it off, 

"You have three men in the regular army who could 
supervise the organization of these troops, and one who 
is already a Colonel of tho Eighth Illinois National 
Guard, also several others if you wished to consider 
1 them. 

"Hoping that you will see the advisability of such 
an organization for dipiomatie reasons and for JUS- 
TICE TO THE AMERICAN NEGRO— who has been 
loyal — and served from Bunker Hill until now, I am, 
Very respectfully. 
R. P. ROOTS, 
400 26th St. N. Seattle, Wash., Late Capt. Eighth Illinois 

Volunteer Infantry during Spanish War." 



As touching upon tho above, Editor B. S. Abbott of THE 
CHICAGO DEFENDER, made the following comment: 

"There may be reasons deemed good and sufficient 
upon the part of President Wilson and Secretary Garri- 
son for not having replied to the very courteous and 
finely conceived letters of appeal and suggestion, having 
to do with a new deal — with justice and fair play in the 
future towards the Negro soldiery of our country, writ- 
ten them some weeks ago by CAPT. R. P. ROOTS of 
Seattle. 

"It is not always meet, especially in times like these, 

of war and stress, of worries and apprehension, reaching 

across the world, for onr riders and servants facing great 

responsibilities and perplexing situations, to respond to 

I every query and satisfy all curiosities. Much reticence 
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must be permitted them. Mnch accepted, as a matter of 
course, without pursuing curiosity to the limit. 

"There may be ideas conveyed by Captain Roots to 
the president, through his coraraunications to Secretaries 
Garrison and Tumulty that some people may not agree 
with, but there can be no disagreement over the proposi- 
tion that the lot of colored soldiers in the armies of the 
United States — in the past, and at the present, is mneh 
different than that accorded to white soldiers; very little 
to really be proud of ; very, very much to be ashamed of 
— much that is humiliating and depressing. 

"Because the present administration may be power- 
less in the matter, afraid to touch it, fearing a live wire 
or something of that kind, should OUR duty in the prem- 
ises, TOWARD OUR OWN, be influenced thereby! 

"I wonder— is the time not NOW — right now, to 
commence an attack upon this intrenched scandal — this 
dirty, HUMILIATING AMERICANISM f 

"No other nation on earth, christian or pagan, treats 
its defenders, its soldiery, so meanly, so shabbily, as does 
this, her black defenders; but whether the nation is more 
to blame, than we, who so long have submitted without a 
murmur, is a question. 'The trouble' shouted Cassius to 
Brutus, 'is not in our stars, that we are Underlings, BUT 
IN OURSEL\i:S.' 

"Shall we, responding to the initiative furnished by 
CAPTAIN ROOTS, commence an organized assault upon 
this national vice against the soldiers of our race! Is 
this the time, readers of The Defender! Is this the time, 
brothers and editors of the contemporary press! 
R. S. ABBOTT." 



Following in the footsteps of Captain Roots ; apparently 
obsessed by the same vision and spirit, Mr. Willis O. Tyler, 
eminent Los Angeles race representative, attorney and Har- 
vard graduate, also makes a plea for justice for Negro troops 
in the regular army, also for Negro officers, and proposes 
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reforms and legislation for utilizing the present force of 
Negro officers, and creating enlarged opportunities for 
others. Says Mr. Tyler: 

"OfScers in the regular army for the most part, are 
graduates of "West Point. They are commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenants at graduation. No Negro has graduated 
from West Point in the past twenty-nine years, and none 
has entered there in 32 years. Col. Charles Young grad- 
nated in 1889, twenty-nine years ago, — he entered in 188-1. 
Henry W. Holloway entered in 1886, but attended only 
that year. In all, only twelve Negroes have ever attended 
West Point and only three have graduated. Of the three 
graduates, the first, Henry O. Flipper (1877) was after- 
wards discharged. 

"The second, John H. Alexander (1887) died in 1894. 
The third and last graduate, Charles Yoimg (1889) has 
but recently been returned to active duty. We understand 
he has attained the rank of Colonel. The Negroes of the 
United States, to the number of twelve millions, have 
only one West Point graduate in the regular army. There 
are however four regiments of Colored troops, two of 
infantry, and two of cavalry, and these have been main- 
tained for 52 years, (since 1866), and more than two 
hundred officers find places in the four Colored regiments. 
These two hundred officers, with about three exceptions 
are white officers. In all, only twelve Negroes have held 
commissions in the regilar army. Of this number seven 
were Chaplains and two were paymasters, 

"In 1917 there were two first lieuteants; and (then) 
Major Charles Young in the regular army. Hence only 
two officers of the line and only one of the staff (other 
than Chaplains), out of more than two hundred who 
found places with the four colored regiments. 

"We need not stop for the reasons why Negroes 

have not been attending West Point, nor even admitted 

there for the past 32 years. Certain it is they have not 

I been attending the nation's great military school, and 

Ipertain it is that in law, good conscience and right, one 

icadet at West Point in every twelve should be a Negro. 
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"The fnture lies before uh. The four regiments of 
Colored Troops have vindicated their right to be main- 
tained as such by having made for the army some of its 
finest Iraditions. Why not have the four colored regi- 
ments officered by colored men from the Colonel down to 
&e second lieutenants T 

"The United States Is just making an end to a ^or- 
ious participation in the great world's war. In this war 
the Negro soldiers played well their part. Tiiey laughed 
in the face of death on the firing line; they nave been 
awarded the 'Ribbon' and the Croix de Gnerre — with 
palms. Who were their ofBcorg? 

"From the oflScers training camp at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, 639 colored men were commiasioned. Since 
then 267 more have heen commissioned, not counting 
those in Medical Reserve Corps, nor the 41 Chaplains. 
Colored Captains and Lientenants led colored soldiers 
"Over the Top" and commanded them on march and in 
trench. Many officers were given bnt three months in 
the officer's Training camp; many of them had served 
as non-commissioned officers in one of the four colored 
regiments. But not one word of criticism or complaint 
of them has reached us. Their adaptability to their new 
duties is beyond cavil. Their efficiency, bravery — leader- 
ship, are all unquestioned and permanently established. 

"The future lies before us. What will ocr coantry 
dot Surely it will not retire all of tliese fine young col- 
ored officers, who responded so nobly to the call of theij' 
country, to private life and continue the discriminatton 
which in tlie past deprived them of admission to West 
Point and of commissions in the regular army. I do not 
believe it. I believe that the sense of justice and fair 
play is deeply rooted in the American people. I believe 
that our four colored regiments in the regular army 
will in the future be officered by colored men. That the 
doors of West Point will be opened in accordance with 
justice and fair play to a proper number and proportion 
of colored Cadets. But this is not all nor is it enough. 

"We believe that at present the nation owes the Col- 
ored people certain legislation and that the nation beiuR 
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aulveut and loud in its protestations of kindiKSB toward 
the Colored people for their loyal and patriotic partiei- 
atioD in the war both at home and on the battlefield, 
should now pay its debt toward the colored people and 
reward them to the extent that the best of the nearly 
one thousand officers now serving in the National Army 
be transferred to the Regular army, and assigned to daty 
in the four Colored re^ments, and that these be from 
colonel down to second lieutenants. We also believe that 
in the future West Point and Annapolis should 'lend a 
little colour' to their graduation exercises in the presenee 
of Colored graduates. 

"No doubt legislation will be needed to this end. At 
present commissions are granted first to the graduates 
of West Point, and even a fair and more libera! policy in 
this regard in the future will not meet present needs. 
What is needed now is legislation providing for the trans- 
fer (or at least the opportnnity to enter) into the regular 
army of a sufficient number of our Colored Officers now 
with commissions to officer in toto the four Colored regi- 
ments we now have. 

"Commissions are also granted at present to a lim- 
ited number of enlisted men who are recommended for 
these examinations, and who succeed in passing. The 
candidates must be under 27 years of age and unmarried. 
They must have had a certain amount of secondary 
school, or college education which few privates or non 
corn's (colored) have had. This is the case because few 
young Colored men with the necessary growth 'single 
blessedness,' and college training, feel, or have hereto- 
fore felt that the door of 'equal opportunity' anuounced 
by Mr. Roosevelt stands open to Ihcin in the regular 
army. To trust the officering of four Colored Regiments 
to this second mode of selecting and commissioning offi- 
cers, would prove fatal to onr hopes and fail of aecom- 
plisfament. 

"The third method of selecting officers at present is 
by examinations of civilians, certain college presidents 
and other civilians being permitted to recomni.eDd certain 
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cmlians, (students and others) for examination for sec- 
ond lieutcoants. 

"In this regard Negroes have met the same diffi- 
culties that they have encountered in the past 32 years 
in their efforts to gain admission to West Point. At 
best only a small percent of each year's graduating class 
from West Point can get commissions in this manner. 
Those selected have been white men, what we are after 
now is a present day, practical way of utilizing the best 
material we now have, holding commissions and making 
secure the opportunity for other Colored men to enter 
the anny as second lieutenants aad by dint of industry, 
close application, obedience, brains and time gain their 
promotiod step by step, just aa white men have been 
doing and can do now. This is the American — demo- 
cratic, fair play, reward and justice we seek for the twelve 
million Negro citizens of our groat republic. Congress 
could if it would, provide for the present by an appro- 
priate measure giving the right and opportunity to our 
returning officers to stand examination for commissions 
in tke Regular army ; Military experience and knowledge, 
and general and special educational qualiiications to de- 
termine the rank or grade received. 

"In this way our four colored regiments could be 
officered by colored men. Otherwise, the fine talents and 
desire for service to the country held by the one thou- 
sand intelligent and courageous young Negroes who are 
officers, will be lost and rejected by the country, and the 
12 million Negroes in the United States will continue, 
notwithstanding their patriotism and devotion, to bo 
denied of their just representation in commissions in the 
regular army. 

"We believe that once this ifl done the sense of fair- 
ness and justice that, after all is said and done is so 
firmly imbedded in the American people, will see to it 
that our proper and proportionate number of young 
Colored men are admitted to West Point and Annapolis 
annually and that the other avenues for gaining admis- 
sion in the army and navy will not be blocked, closed and 
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denied Negroes by the unreasonable race prejudice which 
has heretofore done so. 

"Our country is either a country of *equal oppor- 
tunity' or it is not. It is either a democracy or it is not. 

"Certainly the Negroes have failed to realize this 
'equal opportunity' in the matter of training at West 
Point and Annapolis, and is gaining comniiasions in the 
Kegular army. 

"The great war in Europe is closed or soon will be. 
We have again shown our country that 'our hearts are 
on the right side.' What will our coimtry do for us! 
We ask only that the door of 'equal opportunity' be 
unbarred — that we may enter." 

Said Colouel Charles Young, U. S. A., touching upon 
the same subject: 

1 affirm that any system of schools saying to stu- 
dents of any race, "Thus far shalt thou go and no far- 
ther," is flinging a lie in the face of God. 

The ability and willingness of the government and 
its people to tit the Negro into the body politic with all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of a full fledged 
American will be the test before the world which knows 
and sees the relations and aets of the individuals and 
states of the United States. 

Human eqi;ity and a respect for law and truth must 

be sacred with us; the spirit of America is the square 

deal and fair plav. 

• •■••■•*•• • 

This granted as an American principle, the Negro 
people of the United States demand to know whether the 
sweeping generalization of lack of leadership and the 
capacity of the Negro officer was derived by a consulta- 
tion of the War Deparlment. the press, lioth white and 
Negro and the reports of IMPARTIAL officers. 

The black officer feels that there was a prejudgment 
against him at the outset and that nearly every move 
t£at has been made was for the purpose of bolstering up 
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this prejudgment and discreUitiug him in the eyes of the 
world and the men whom he was to lead and will lead 
in the future. 

Remembering the multitude of the Croix de Guerre 
and citations on the breasts of the returning Negro offi- 
cers and the Distinguished Service Crosses to boot, the 
Ne^ro ofScer is smiling, not discouraged with himself 
and is still carrying on for the .flag, the country where he 
was bom and where the bones of his fathers are buried, 
and for the uplift and leadership of his people for a more 
glorious Americanism. 

History tells us that on the continent of America 
thatToHssaintL'Ouverturc, who with a leadership that no 
man ever surpassed and who routed tbe best troops of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was a pure Negro and a slave until 
after fifty years old. 

Major Martin R. Delaney was a pure Negro, and 
many others that can be mentioned were pure Negroes, 

Ex-parte judgments will not go in the future history, 
for the black man will not only act his history but he will 
write it, and be it said that he knows history methods, 
and that with him they are not those which come from 
the, heat of prejudice and a direct and concerted attempt 
to discredit any group of American people. 

Unpatriotic and unwarranted statements do no good 
and lull the country to sleep, and throw it off its guard 
while the effects of these statements are causing just 
rankling in tbe breasts of the Negro people who have 
had a New Vision. 

The Negro officers know the psychology of their own 
race and also of the white race; hut it is to be feared the 
latter will never know the mind and motive forces of tbe 
Negro, if he imagines that his group has not had a new 
birth in America, whose language it speaks, whose 
thought it thinks for its own betterment, and wbose 
ideals, both social, political, and economic it emulates. 
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THE NEW NEGRO AND THE NEW AMERICA 

"THE OLD ORDER 

Chanj^eth. yielding' place to new." 
THROUGH THE 

Arbitrament of war, behold a new and iH'iler America! 

a new and girded Negro! 
"The watches 

Of the night have PABSED! 
"The watchea 

Of the day BEGIN! "■ 

^UT of war's crucible new nations emerge. New ideas 
seize mankind and if the conflict has been a just one, 
'"WAged for exalted ideals and imperishable principles and not 
alone for mere national security and integrity, a new charac- 
ter, a broader national vision is formed. 

Such was the result of the early wars for democracy. 
The seeds of universal freedom once sown, finally ripened 
not alone to the unshackling of a race, but to the fecnndity 
and birth of a spirit that moved all nations and peoples to 
seek an enlarged liberty. The finger of disintegration and 
change is never still ; is always on the move ; always the old 
order is passing; always the new, although unseen of man, is 
coming on. And so it is, that nations are still in the throes 
of reconstruction after the great war. That it was the great- 
est and most terrible of all wars, increases the difficulties 
incident to the establishment of the new order, precedent to 
a restoration of tranquil conditions. 

So radical were some of the results of the conflict, such 
as the overthrow of despotism in Russia, and a swinging 
completely to the other extreme of the pendulum; similar 
happenings in Germany and Austria transpiring, that sub- 
ject peoples in general, finding themselves in possession of a 
liberty which they did not expect and were not prepared for, 
are in a sense bewildered ; put to it, as to jnst what steps to 
take; the wisest course to pursue. 
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At home we have a nearer view and can b^^in to see 
emerging a new America. The men who fought abroad will 
be the dominant factor in national affairs for many years. 
These men have returned, and will return with a broadened 
vision and with new and enlarged ideas regarding themselves 
and, quite to be expected, of progress and human rights. 

With the leaven of thought which has been working at 
home, added to the new and illuminating; more liberal view- 
point regarding the Negro attained by the American whites 
who served with him in France, will come ; is already bom, a 
new national judgment and charity of opinion and treatment, 
that will not abate ; will grow and flourish through the com- 
ing years, a belated sense of justice and restitution due the 
Negro ; a most wholesome sign of shame and repentance upon 
the part of the nation. The old order based on slavery and 
environment; the handicap of ^^ previous condition" has 
passed. Will never return! THAT, or the ** Fatherhood of 
Ood and Brotherhood of Man" is, and always was, an 
iridescent dream; a barren ideality! 

The new America owes much of its life to the Negro; 
guaranteed through centuries of a devotion, than which, 
there has been nothing like it; you seek in vain for a couur 
terpart; a patriotism and suffering and shed blood; the 
splendor and unselfishness of which will germinate and 
flower through the ages ; as long as history shall be re^d ; to 
the last moment of recorded time. 

In days to come, now on the way, men will say, one to 
another: ''How could it have been that those faithful 
Blacks ; those loyal citizens ; whose toil enriched ; whose blood 
guaranteed the perpet^nty of our institutions ; were discrimi- 
nated against— WRONGED T" 

In a country based and governed on the principle that 
all men are free and equal, discrimination or special privi- 
lege will eat at the heart of national life. Capital must not 
have special advantages over labor; neither labor over capi- 
tal. Jew and Gentile, protestant and catholic, Negro and 
White men, roust be equal ; not alone in the spirit of the law 
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but in the application of it. Not alone in the spirit of indas- 
trialism, commerce and ordinary affairs of life, but in their 
interpretation and application as well. 

Social discriminations and distinctions may prevail 
with no great danger to the body politie, bo long as people 
do not take them too seriously — do not mistake the shadow 
for the substance, and regard them the paramount things of 
life. 

Obviously the Negro no less than the Caucasian, has a 
right, and no government may challenge it, to eay who bis 
associates shall be, who he shall invite into hie house, bnt 
such rights are misconstrued and exceeded when carried to 
the point of proscribing, oppressing or hampering the devel- 
opment of other men, regardless of the nationality of their 
competitors. 

The logical growth of achievement for the Negro is first 
within the lines of his own race, hut, all things being equal ; 
genius being the handmaiden of no particular race or clime, 
he is not to be hindered by the law of the land, the prejudice 
of sections or iudividuals, from seeking to climb to any 
height. 

Tlie bugbear and slander, raised and kept alive by that 
section of the land south of the imaginai-y line, to wit: that 
the Negro was ambitious for "racial equality," only is 
entitled to reference in these pages for the purpose of accord- 
ing it the contempt due it. That the whites of the country 
have not a complete monopoly of those nnpleasing creatures 
known as "tuft hunters" and "social climbers," is no doubt 
true, but that the Negro, as represented by intelligence and 
race pride, ever worries over it ; cares a rap for it, is not true. 

Humanity's great benefit coming from the war, which 
cannot be changed or abridged, will consist of a newer, 
broader sense of manhood; a demand for the inherent oppor- 
tunities and rights helouging to it ; for all men of all colors, of 
all climes; and beyond that; of more significance; as mark- 
ing the dawn indeed of a NEW AND BETTER DAY, will 
be a larger, juster sense; springing up in the nation's heart; 
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watered by her tears, of repentance of past wrongs inflicted 
ou the Negro. The Nenfjo will become the architect of his 
own growth and development. The South will not he per- 
mitted; through the force of national opinion, to continue to 
oppress him. 

The talk of the revival of Kul^ux societies to intimidate 
the Negro; "to keep him in his place," is the graveyard yawp 
of a dying monster. Are the thousands of Negroes who faced 
bullets in the most disastrous war of history, and several hun- 
dred thousand more who were ready and willing to undergo 
the same perils, likely to be frightened by such a threat, such 
an antiquated, silly, short-sighted piece of injustice and ter- 
rorism T 

Men's necessities force a resort to common sense. Racial 
prejudice and ignorant, contemptible intolerance, must disap- 
pear under, and before the presence of the renewal of busi- 
ness activity in the South, and the necessity for Negro labor. 
Each soldier returning from Europe is a more enlightened 
man than when he went away. He has had the broadening 
effect of travel, the chance to mingle with other races and 
acquire the views born of a greater degree of equality and 
more generous treatment. 

These men desire to remain in their southern homes. 
Climatically they are suited and the country offers them em- 
ployment to which they are acenstonied; but more than all, 
it is home, and they are hound to it by ties of association and 
affection. 

With a mutual desire of whites and blacks to achieve an 
end, common sense will find a basis of agreement. The Negro 
will get better pay and bettor treatment. His status accord- 
ingly will be improved. His employer will get lietter service, 
be also will be broadened and improved by a new spirit of 
tolerance and charity. 

Cooperation among the white and black races received a 
decided impetus during the war. A movement so strongly 
started ia sure to gather force until it attains the objects 
more desirioua of accomplishment. Some of these objects 
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undoubtedly are far in the distanoe, but will be achieved in 
time. When they are, the Negro will be far advanced on the 
road of racial development. The duy haa dawned and the 
start has been made. Before the noontime, America will ba 
prouder of her Negro citizens and will be a happier, a more 
iuBpired and inspiring nation; a better home for all her peo- 
ple. 

One of the results of the war will be an improvement in 
the government and condition of Negroes in Africa. Exploita- 
tion of the race for European aggrandisement is siire to be 
lessened. No such misgoverned colonies as those of Uer- 
raany will be tolerated under the new rule and the new spirit 
actuating the victorious Allies. Evils in other sections of 
that continent will disappear or receive positive amelioration. 

The most hopeful sign in America is the tendency In 
some sections where trouble has been prevalent in the past, to 
meet and discuss grievanccti. In some sections of the South, 
men of prominence are exhibiting a willingness to meet and 
talk over matters with representatives of the race. Such a 
spirit of tolerance will grow and eventually lead to a better 
understanding; perhaps a general reconciling tif differences. 

Many concessions will be required before complete Jus- 
tice prevails and the Negro comes into his own; before the 
soil can be prepared for the complete flowering of his sjjirit. 

Primarily, before attaining to the full growth and useful- 
ness of the citizen under the rights ^arauteed to him by the 
Constitution, the Negro, especially in the South, will require 
better educational facilities. If he is to become a better citi- 
zen, he must have the education and training necessary to 
know the full duties of citizenship. He pays his share of the 
school taxes and it is manifestly unjust to deny him the accru- 
ing benefits. 

He is ambitious too, and should be encouraged to own 
land, and to that end should have the assistance without 
prejudice or discrimination, of national and state farm loan 
bureaus. 

Unjuat suffrage restrictions must and shall l)e removed. 
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giving to the Negro the full rights of other citizens in this 
respect. With better educational facilities and the ownership 
of real estate, he will vote more intelligently, and there will 
be no danger that his vote will be against the interests of 
the country at large or the section in which he resides. 

The withering taint of "Jim Crow"-isni, must be obliter- 
ated; wiped out — will be. Railroads will be compelled to 
extend the same accommodations to white and colored pas- 
sengers. The traveller; whatever his color, who pays the 
price for a ticket, must and shall in this Ipjid of Eqviality and 
Justice, be accorded the same accommodations. 

Peonage, so-called, will end. It cannot endure under an 
awakened, enlightened public opinion. Negroes, all other 
things eqi:al, will be admitted to labor unions, or labor unions 
will lose the potentiality and force they should wield in labor 
and industrial affairs. 

The Negro's contribution to the recent war and to pre- 
vious condicts, has earned him beyond question or challenge, 
a right to just consideration in the military aud naval estab- 
lishroent of the nation. America, grudging as she has been 
in the past to enlarge his rights, or even to guarantee those 
which she has granted, has grown too great indeed. Her dis- 
cipline has been too real to deny him this fair consideration. 
There will be more Negro units in the Rep^ular Army and 
National Guard organizations; untrammelled facilities for 
training, in government, state and college institutions. 

Selective draft figures having revealed the Negro as a 
better; if not the best, physical risk, will make it easier for 
him to secure life insurance, which; after all is a plain busi- 
ness proposition. Insurance companies are after business 
and are not concerned with racial distinctions where the risk 
is good. The draft has famished figures regarding the 
Negro's health and longevity which hitherto were not avail- 
able to insurance actuaries. Now that they have them, no 
reason exists for denying insurance facilities to the raoc. 

With a growing, every minute, of a better understanding 
between the racee; with the Negro learning thrift throoj^ 
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Liberty Bonds, Savings Stamps and the lessons of the war; 
with an encouragement to own property and take out insnr- 
ance; being vastly enlightened through his military service, 
and with improved industrial conditions about to appear, he 
is started on a better road, to end only when he shall have 
reached the full attainment belonging to the majesty of 
AMEBICAN CITIZENSHIP. 

With this start, lynchings, the law's delays, the denial of 
full educational advantages; segregation, insanitary condi- 
tions, unjust treatment in reform and penal institutions, will 
vanish from before him ; will be conditions that were, but are 
no more. 

There is a predominance of Anglo-Saxon heritage in the 
white blood of America. The Anglo-Saxon was the first to 
establish fair play and make it his shibboleth. Should he 
deny it to the Negro ; his proudest and most vaunted princi- 
ple would prove to be a doddering lie; a shimmering evan- 
escence. 

HE WILL NOT DENY IT! 
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